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‘School is not a preparation for life: school is life.” 


The Personal Element in Teaching 


that the community demands of him the 

highest possible personality as his most im- 
portant equipment for his profession. Another 
truism is that the school is to be dealt with as 
emphatically composed of individuals of diverse 
needs and peculiarities. Yet, like all other fun- 
damental ideas, these conceptions of our calling 
are in danger of being extinguished by the infinite 
detail of daily routine. We plan the lessons, care 
for obvious physical needs, and from Monday 
morning to Friday night have an anxious eye to 
discipline. There is the big class in the big room; 
there we stand before the children, —directing, 
explaining, blaming, punishing, sometimes—let 
us hope—praising. John learns his grammar les- 
son under compulsion; Mary whispers when we 
are not looking. And so the day wears on. 

But now and then comes a hint of something 
different. The girl who disturbed the class comes 
voluntarily afterward with a faltering apology. 
The indifferent, disorderly boy stops his offenses 
for good and all; becomes a faithful ally and 
example of good works. The timid child who 
never does anything as the others do, leaves a little 
note on her desk, with the Christmas greeting she 
was too shy to utter. And we feel as if a deep, 
rich chord had been struck, the music of life; and 
know that our work to be worth anything must be 
set to such harmony. 

The genius will work without prodding,—at 
least in his own field, but many children are in a 
great degree dependent on the personal influence 
of the teacher for learning how to work. Life is 
full of interesting things. There are dolls at 
home to be played with; there are snowballs to 
come, if these feathery flakes in the air mean any- 
thing; there are scores to be settled with the par- 
ticular enemy of the moment. All these things 
are more interesting than the multiplication table. 
Nay, there are interesting things to be done, here 
and now, by a brave spirit. It is possible when 
the teacher’s attention is turned elsewhere to sally 
out into the aisle and hit a rousing blow, or put 
a pin down your neighbor’s back. There is al- 
ways this inviting alternative to lessons, the 
ning for the doing of things forbidden. ith 
the young child, there must bea positive influence 
strong enough to conquer these alluring temp- 
tations. 

The natural means to be used is a winuing per- 
sonality. I do not mean by this phrase the weak 
good-nature that children infallibly recognize 
only to abuse. There must be the hand of steel 
within the velvet glove. With the gentle voice 
and smile must go the intention and the habit of 
mastery, and the tact that makes golden harvests 
even from insubordination. The child heart is 
hungry for love and appreciation, hungry also for 
objects on which to bestow its own affection. A 
word of personal recognition or commendation 
will often work a revolution in an indifferent 
pupil. Some teachers of special subjects, as music 
or penmanship, have personal magnetism and tact 
of a noticeable sort. Such a teacher will enter 


Tt average teacher is familiar with the fact 


By Fanny A. Comstock 


the room with a good-natured manner felt by all, 
perhaps shake hands with some little fellow, and 
instantly establish a control at once the envy and 
despair of the regular teachers. Do not let us 
make the mistake of excusing our hard, uninvit- 
ing atmosphere by saying we wish to teach work 
for work’s sake, not for love of us. ‘There never 
wasa greater error. The successful leader, whether 
he be foreman, overseer, or general, is he who 
makes a cheerful atmosphere, in which hard ef- 
forts seem possible and pleasant. 

If the child is to be led successfully, some per- 
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Nature's Creed 


J believe in the brook as it wanders 
From billside into glade ; 

S believe in the breeze as it whispers, 
When evenina’s shadows fade. 

I believe in the roar of the river, 
TAs it dashes from high cascade; 

F believe in the cry of the tempest, 
"Mid the thunder’s cannonade. 

F believe in the light of shining stars, 
3 believe in the sun and the moon. 
F believe in the flash of the lightning, 
I believe in the night bird's croon. 

TF believe in the faith of the flowers, 
TS believe in the rock and sod. 
For in all these appeareth clear 
Ghe handiwork of God. 
—Arthur Brown 
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sonal attention to his special difficulties is indis- 
vensable. ‘The practice of developing subjects to 
arge classes leads to an unfortunate result. There 
are always backward pupils who cannot think 
uickly or concentrate their minds long at a time. 
They find their level as surely and as quickly as 
iron sinks, and are left on the: teacher’s hands, a 
puzzling problem. Harvard University is likely 
to be watched with especial interest just now, on 
account of its extraordinary youthful students, 
who are said to owe their proficiency to careful 
ate training rather than to unusual gifts. 
Vhether or not we are marshalled under the ** Ba- 
tavia System,’’ we must make time to work in- 
dividually with pupils, inciting the strong to extra 
effort, encouraging the weak up to a sufficient 
minimum. 
But it is not enough that the child should per- 
form the tasks that we set. We wish to form 
tastes, to awaken enthusiasm. Genuine enthusi- 


asm in the teacher quickly kindles its like in the 
student. I remember a certain school which num- 
bered among its graduates a large proportion of 
physicians, and this fact was felt to be in large 
measure the result of a certain teacher’s interest 
in physiology. 

Music-loving teachers are doing much in these 
days to awaken musical taste. Besides the daily 
singing, there are outside possibilites of enjoy- 
ment of concerts, pianola recitals, lives of com- 
posers, history of music. So with pictures, If 
the teacher enjoys and studies art for her own 
pleasure, she will not fail to kindle a response 
somewhere. At the recent gathering of directors 
of museums at the opening of the Boston Art 
Museum, one speaker referred to the relation of « 
the school to the art collection, its power to edu- 
cate the people artistically through the children. 

Happy are the children whose leader loves books. 
She will share with them her abundance. There 
will be afternoons when she reads to them from 
the great stories and poems; and when she lays 
the book down, eagei hands will be raised in ques- 
tion as to where the book may be obtained. At 
present young people emerge from the high school 
often with no great fondness for reading. Pain- 
ful hours of strenuous labor have been expended 
on the masterpieces, but the result is too often 
aversion rather than admiration. Perhaps we 
should be justified in talking less about the books, 
and presenting them often unheralded and undis- 
cussed, letting them speak for themselves through 
the voice of a sympathetic reader. 

The last and finest imprint of personality is 
upon character. ‘Think for a moment of the op- 
portunity in this direction. Some homes are in 
their nature antagonistic to the happiness of the 
child and his progress in virtue. Some cast a 
blight of selfishness over his early years, Some 
are careless and pleasure-loving, and contribute 
little to the formation of right habits. These are 
the conditions, plainly adverse in many cases, and 
there are the children with their possibilities of 
happiness and usefulness dormant, waiting for us 
to show the way and kindle the desire to walk 
in it. 

It is not the province of this paper to discuss 
the wisdom of direct ethical instruction at stated 
periods. Perhaps the greatest ethical opportunity 
of the teacher is her power to show, as occasion 
arises, her own wien view of right and wrong. 
A boy tells an untruth or violates a trust. He 
may receive severe punishment unmoved and to- 
tally unreformed. The teacher’s problem is to 
change his mental attitude, and if she holds, fer- 
vently and sincerely, high views of conduct, if she 
is truthful herself and hates a lie, she can hardly 
fail to win the boy in the end. i 

I have been pleased with the fondness of very 
young teachers for their pupils, and have won- 
dered how generally that ts ma was felt as the 
years pass. It is natural that criticism should 
grow to be a habit, and that in our annoyance at 
Tom’s rough manners and careless mistakes, we 


(“untinued on page 37) 
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Domestic Science in the Elementary School 


By Mrs. Ida Hood Clark 


Director of Elementary Manual Training, Milwaukee Public Schools 


Training has been introduced at the top of the 

system. ‘The number of schools where children 
are given some form of Manual Training from the 
kindergarten to the eighth grade is surprisingly 
small. The masses of our children are in the first 
six grades and itis here that our responsibility 
lies. When we speak of Manual ‘Training we 
mean to include all forms of handwork, —sewing, 
clay modeling, woodwork, metal work, textiles, 
book binding, printing, drawing, painting and 
designing, Domestic Science. All forms of Manual 
Training but the last may find their way into 
the primary grades. A very smatl number ‘of our 
girls ever get to the grammar grades, so when 
we know that Domestic Science lies at the founda- 
tion of the health and happiness of the race and 
that its glaring need is felt everywhere and that 
it isin this form of handwork that the pupils have 
fullest opportunity of putting into immediate 
operation for the benefit of all concerned every 
lesson that is learned, does it not seem strange 
that this subject is confined to the grammar grades, 
usually to the seventh and eighth grades? This 
is due frequently to the school authorities who 
often know the least about the situation and very 
little of the social needs of children. 

There is no good reason why the children fom 
the first grades up, boys and girls alike, should 
not receive some instruction in this most vitel sub- 
ject, which means so much to the welfare of the 
-that most important of all 


I" MOST of the cities of our country, Manual 


members of the home 
American institutions. 
Cooking or Domestic Science reaches much far- 
ther than the mere skill to produce palatable and 
digestible dishes. ‘The materials used in cooking 
become of interest. The history of food, which 
is the history of the physical man, is thus opened 
to the child, as food has been and is the develop- 
ment of man. History too, brings its opportun- 
ity with its description of the home life of primi- 
tive peoples, and the evolution of the kitchen 
equipment and appliances, the gas and.e lectric 
stoves, ete. Its relation to geogr: uphy too is most 
interesting; the peoples of the ‘earth, their prob- 
able food and dress, methods of preparation, ete. 
Physiology must be wisely taught to children 
through : an interest in their own growth i in stature 
and in power and this must come through nutri- 
tion, Arithmetic has a very natural relation in 


the reduction and expansion of recipes and in 
changing cup, teaspoon and tablespoon measure- 
me nts into weight computation—the cost of liv- 
ing in fact, all the business side of the home, 
which it should be the duty of women to learn 
and to intelligently apply this knowledge in the 
management of the home. 

Domestic Science in some form should be given 
to children of all grades, ‘The younger children 
could cook cereals, vegetables and eggs, make 
simple beverages and wash dishes. The older 
children may sweep, dust, and cook, from real 
recipes, arrange flowers and set table, learning to 
cook and to serve a simple meal, Boys and girls 
alike should share in the simple tasks necessary 
to the welfare and comfort of those who comprise 
the home. This form of education is very simple 
and may easily be made a part of every school 
curriculum—in all schools, rural, village, and city 
schools, and in both public and private schools. 
An elaborate equipment is not necessary. In the 
rural schools the children may cook and serve the 
school luncheon needed at the noon hour. The 
children may bring the materials from home; a 
hot luncheon may then be served instead of the 
usual cold and unattractive lunch. ‘The school 
luncheon could be planned the day before and 
each child told what to bring. The children may 
he divided into groups and each group be made 
responsible for some part of the work, Here 
would be a delightful opportunity to do some 
work in school gardening and some of the garden 
products utilized in the cooking classes. Much 
of the work in language, reading, nature study, 
and arithmetic could be related to the gardening 
and Domestic Science. 

A great deal of the equipment in the rurai 
schools could be made by the older pupils; long 
tables for serving the meals, a work table, and 
benches on which oil stoves may be placed, are 
easily constructed. An enthusiastic teacher could 
arouse such an interest in the community that 
contributions of beth material and money could 
be secured for a modest equipment, for at least a 
beginning; later on the school authorities would 
be : sure to become interested. 

It is a great mistake to assume that Domestic 
Science needs a special teacher. When our Nor- 
mal Schools give rational courses in Domestic 
Science, our grade teachers shall go out sufficiently 
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well equipped to teach Domestic Science, not as 
a special subject, bui as one subject in the regular 
school curriculum, needed for the all around de- 
velopment of the child. Each school building 
should have a kitchen and a school shop, to which 
pupils of all grades should have access. 

With the understanding that Domestic Science 
should have a place in all grades of the Elemen- 
tary School and upon a simple and related basis, 
and taught by the regular class teacher, I shall 
give a series of lessons which may be used in all 
schools, and adapted to the younger as well as the 
older pupils, trusting that the subject may be more 
generally taught in all of our schools as it is so 
well adapted to promote the happiness of the home 

In the Elementary School it is often possible to 
aave more than one room for the teaching of Do- 
mestic Science—a kitchen, dining room, and a 
laundry; where this is not possible, one room may 
be on to serve the purpose of two or more. 
The illustration shows one room used as a kitchen 
with the serving and supply table in the center; 
the whole forming a hollow square. Small classes 
are preferable but the average public school must 
plan for large numbers, usually for twenty-four 
girls. 

List of utensils : 
One for each pupi’ 








Bowl, 1 qt., earthen 1 
Bread board, small, wooden 45 
Dover beater .10 
Egg beater, medium, wire 05 
Frying pan, small, iron 15 
Kitchen fork, steel, wooden handle 15 
Mat, 8 in. sq., asbestos 05 
Measuring cup (% pt.) tin 05 
Mixing spoon mckite, wooden .06 
Pan, small, granite 22 
Pepper shaker, glass 15 
Plate, granite 18 
Pop-over cup, earthen .05 
Salt shaker, glass. - -15 
Sauce pan with cover, 1 pt. granite .30 
Spatula, medium, steel 24 
Tablespoon, plated -25 
Teaspoon, plated 15 
Vegetable knife, steel, wooden handle = .15 
Cost per pupil $ 3.21 
For 20 pupils $64.20 

One for two pupils 
Biscuit cutter, tin 15 
Bread pan, medium, tin 25 
Coffee pot, 1 pt. granite 25 
Colander, medium, granite .25 
Dish pan, small, granite 15 
Double boiler, 1 qt. granite 50 
Grater, small, tin .08 
Potato masher, 2, wire, wooden handle .10 
Rinsing pan, granite 50 
Rolling pin, wooden 15 
Scrubbing brush, small, wooden back 05 
Skimmer, small, tin .04 
Strainer, medium, tin 15 
Tea pot, 1 pt. earthen, (Japanned) .25 
Vegetable brush, wooden back 05 
Cost for 2 pupils $ 3.65 
For Class of 20 $36.50 
One for four pupils 

Apple corer, tin 10 
Bowl, 3 qts. earthen 215 
Chopping bowl, wooden 215 
He ind knife, steel 45 
n pan, deep 8 in., block tin -40 
Nutmeg grater, tin 40 


Pitcher, 1 and 1% pts. earthen, .10, .15, .25 





1, 2 and 3 qts. -40, .50 av. .29 
Cost for 4 : papile $1.58. 
For class $7.90 
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One for ten pupils 
Baking dish,.3 pts. earthen 18 





Cake pan, medium, tin 50 
Double boiler, 2 qts. granite 1.00 
Griddle, medium, steel .60 
Griddle cake turner, iron -05 
Kettle, 4 gis. granite 1.50 
Lemon squeezer, glass -05 
Sauce pan, 2 qts. granite 65 

Cost for 10 pupils $4.53 

For class of 20 $9.06 


One for 20 pupils 
Bread knife, steel 49 


Can opener 10 
Cleaver, steel 15 
Coffee mill .83 
Coffee pot. 2 qts. granite .85 
Cork screw 25 
Flour sifter, tin revolving handle 51 
Fruit jars, 2 doz. 1% pt. glass 2.24 
Frying kettle, large, iron 1.88 


Funnel, medium, iron 15 
Ice cream freezer, 3 qts 2.00 
Jelly glasses, 2 doz. glass, (tin covers) -76 


Knife sharpener, wheel 3.00 
Larding needles, set, steel 59 
Measure, 1 pt. tin ; 15 
Measure, 1 qt. tin 25 
Meat knife, medium, steel 1.00 
Pudding mould, 3 pts. tin 39 
Scales (spring) 1 to 12 Jbs. 1.25 
Steamer, medium, tin 1.50 
Strainer, 1 qt. wire 30 
Teakettle, large, granite 1.30 
Toaster medium, wire 25 
Tray, medium, Japanned .35 

$20.78 

Articles for holding provisions: 

1 bin, large, metal (made to order) $2.00 
6 covered jars 4 qts. earthen 1.20 
6 covered Jars, 6 qt. éarthen 1.80 
1 doz. Jap. lid jars, 1 qt. glass 2.00 
1 doz. Jap. lid Jars, 2 qt. glass 3.60 


1 doz. screw top or glass stoppered jars, 
1 pt. 3.00 


Labels of different sizes 1.00 
1 large wire box 5.00 
$19.60 

Towels, etc. 
40 dish cloths 4% yd. linen 2.00 


50 dish towels, 1 yd. linen 7.50 
6 roller towels, 2 yds. linen 1.80 





$ 11.30 
Total cost of utensils for class of 20 $169.34 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


Meat charts may be obtained from Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Home made charts may 
be made from cuts of the Bulletin from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Pictures illustrating 
the production and manufacture of food materials 
may be mounted on mounting board and hung in 
the schoolroom. “These can be obtained from 
local dealers. 

The girls are expected to wear uniform aprons, 
caps and cuffs. These may be made in sewing 
classes or pupils may make them at home. They 
must always be fresh and may be kept in the lock- 
ers in the school kitchen. If no lockers are pro- 
vided the girls may take them home each week. 
Ali white uniforms are most desirable. The cap 
should be made like a dusting cap, which com- 
pletely covers the hair. A small cap is useless, 
and not needed. The apron should be ample to 
cover the dress. Where the boys are included in 
the classes, they may wear a cap, similar to those 
worn by chefs and bakers. white coat and 
apron may complete the boy’s uniform. 

The first part of the lesson hour should be de- 
voted to some discussions of the work for the hour. 
The teacher may place recipes on the board, both 
the school and home recipe. The girls use the 
school recipe for the schoolroom and “Pp ly the les- 
son of the week to the home recipe. ‘I'he time for 
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discussion must depend upon the nature of the 
article to be cooked. If a long time is required 
for cooking explain the recipe and cook at once, 
and while aes is cooking, use some time for 
discussion. Teacher must plan time usually from 
one and one-half to two hours, so dishes may be 
washed and kitchen left in perfect order for the 
second class. For the benefit of teachers who \ ‘ish 
to do some work this fall in cooking or Domestic 
Science, I will give a simple lesson in connection 
with this lesson, and methods of conducting classes 
will be more largely dwelt upon in the following 
lessons. 

A simple lesson in Domestic Science and one 
that could be done in any of the grades of the 
Elementary School is cooking of potatoes. 

Foods are classified according to their composi- 
tion. Wecall potatoes astarchy food. Teacher 
may place on the board a litile of the history of 
the potato. Give pupils this topic the day before 
the lesson, have them bring in all the information 
possible, and discuss this for the first part of the 
lesson. A potato is composed of about three-quar- 
ters water and one-quarter starch. 

Starchy foods give energy and heat to the body; 
they should be eaten with a muscle building food, 
‘such as meat, eggs, etc. Starchy foods should be 
cooked in boiling salted water. If potatoes are 
cooked in cold water, the starch grains are pene- 
trated by the cold water and the potatoes are soggy 
and hence indigestible. The salt in the water 
improves the flavor of the potato and very slightly 
raises the temperature of the water. Have pupils 
know that water boils at 212 degrees F. and that 
when the big bubbles appear on the water, the 
water is at boiling point. If possible, use a ther- 
mometer to test boiling point of water. 

Abbreviations —teaspoon—tsp. 

tablespoon—tbsp. 
1 quart—1 qt. 
1 pint—1 pt. 

Recipes. Large Recipe. Wash and peel four 
medium sized potatoes, and cover with boiling 
salted water. 

Small Recipe. 1% of a potato; water to cover; 
1 tsp. salt to 1 qt. water. 

The two processes peeling potatoes and boiling 
water should come together, but if potatoes are 
peeled before water is ready let them stand in cold 
water, but some starch is /ost in the water. If 
otatoes are not of uniform size, cut to same size. 
Boil potatoes until soft, when pierced with a fork, 
which will be from fifteen to thirty minutes, ac- 
cording to size. The water should not stop boil- 
ing as potatoes will absorb water and become 
soggy. If water boils too hard the potatoes will 
break in pieces and absorb water and become 
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soggy. The potatoes should keep at an even boil; 
when done, drain off all water and leave cover off 
sauce pan, so steam may escape. Shake sauce pan 
containing potatoes over the flames. 

Mashed Potatoes—Mash until smooth four me- 
dium sized potatces, add 2 tbsp. milk, 1 level 
tsp. butter, % level tsp. salt. Keep mashing un- 
til smooth and ingredients are evenly distributed. 
Potatoes may also be beaten with a spoon while 
mixing ingredients. 

Potato Balls—Roll mashed potatoes in rolls 
and flatten into cakes; place these cakes on a but- 
tered pan, with a small piece of butter on top of 
each cake, and brown in the oven. This lesson 
will thus include the three ways of cooking 
potatoes. 

Potatoes may be served with wafers or bread, 
or the lesson may be planned to be used with a 
part of a luncheon brought from home, as pota- 
toes must always be served with some other food. 
The dishes may then be washed and the kitchen 
put in perfect order and the pupils take notes 
upon the lesson and copy the recipes frozi the 
board. 

A little of the history may be discussed that in 
1586 the potato was first brought to England 
from Virginia. Its culture was not general until 
about the 18th century, but now forms a staple 
food in most temperate climates. ‘The fruit of 
the potato plant is a worthless green berry. The 
useful product is the underground tuber. Sweet 
potatoes are fleshy roots of a plant of a different 
family (convolvulus) containing a large amount 
of sugar. 

Have pupils compare pieces of sweet and Irish 
potatoes. Season for eating sweet potatoes; where 
they grow (warm climates), etc. Pupils may also 
be told that properly baked potatoes are much 
easier digested than potatoes cooked in any other 
way, as the intense heat changes the starch in the 
potato to dextrin. 

The lesson in cooking potatoes might take this 
form: 

. History and composition of potato discussed. 
Discuss the recipe, and boiling water. 

. Put water on to boil and peal potatoes. 
Mash potatoes, roll into balls, and bake. 
Serve potatoes. 

. Wash dishes and put kitchen in order. 

If time, review discussion and method of 
cooking potatoes and reasons for same, giving 
rule for cooking all starchy foods. 

Pupils should have note books and each lesson 
must be carefully written in these books each week. 

Pupils should be required to cook at home the 
articles cooked at school. They should be re- 
quired to report upon this each week to the teacher. 
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Dining Room Table, Teacher’s Desk and Sewing Table in center of hollow oquere, Stateroom and Closet beyond archway, Pupils Utensils under 


long » Individual equipment 








‘or twenty-four pupils. 
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ENGLISH 


By Laura Dunbar Hagarty 


October 1910 


Teacher of Language and History of Education, Buffalo ‘Training School for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


carry you away out into the country, and 

farther still, until you reach the “home of 
Pan.’ You will remember that Pan was one of 
the gods of Greek mythology. With his shepherd’s 
flute, called the ‘pipes of Pan,’ he is represented 
as wielding a strong influence over the broad pas- 
tures of lovely Arcadia, 

“You may close your eyes while I read; for 
you will see ‘more clearly and enjoy more per- 
fectly if you shut out our schoolroom, and follow 
the poet wherever he leads you. 


THE WAY TO THE HOME OF PAN 


‘ ‘| ISTEN while I read some verses that will 


First a common road that bends 
Close to where the river wends, 
Then away through fields of brown 
Til the river’s sony comes down 
Silvery clear and soft and low, 
Like a song of long ago 

Faint and fainter all the time, 
Knding in a broken rhyme, 


Over hill and through the vale, 

Past the haunts of lark and quail 
And the others of a mind 

To be friends with human kind; 
Past the farthest settlements, 

Where the sagying, blackened fence 
Shirks the task ’twas builded for 
Reels away and guards no more, 


Lo, the road we traveled hath 
Dwindled now to just a path, 

kar too narrow for disputes 

With the garter snake that scoots 
’Cross our way, or with the thrush 
Seolding in the underbrush 
Kverything combines to say: 
*“*Must you poil our quiet day ?’' 


Where the pathway ends? Who knows? 
Wildwood bloom and rambling rose 
Held our eye we're much atraid, 

> Til—-well, frankly, we have strayed! 
Strayed like children stray at times 
Through a world of singing rhymes, 
Fragrant with the bloom of mint 
Shimmery with a golden glint. 


On and on our aimless quest, 
*Til the woodland bids us rest 
Where the leafy drapery screeus 
Life and all its sordid scenes; 
Woodland green and golden sun 
Mingle ‘til the two are one. 
Searce more splendid overhead 
Than the ground is carpeted. 


In the depths of all this scene 

There’s a couch of softest green, 
Spread upon the softest mold, 
Canopied with green and gold; 
Rippling waters sing a song 
Choristers a theusand strong 

Swell their throats but, loud and clear 
Sound the pipes-—for Pan lives here! 
—John D. Wells. 





OAK LEAVES 


**What did you see? What did you hear? De- 
scriLe the song of the river as you heard it. 

**Where did this song take you? What did you 
see on your journey? Did you see something the 
poet has not mentioned? Would you like to add 
some music he has not suggested ? 

“Which of these pictures pleased you most? 

**Read the poem to yourself. Find the descrip- 
tion that you like best. Find the words especially 
delightful to you. 

“Read aloud the stanza you prefer. Who else 
prefers that stanza? Read it aloud. Let us each 
find our favorite stanza and prepare to read it 
aloud, You may memorize any part of this poem 
that especially appeals to you, 

**For tomorrow, those of you who sit in the 
first row may find out all you can about Pan; 
those in the second row, be ready to read to us the 
first five stanzas of ‘Tennyson’s “The Lady of Sha- 
lott;? the next row, give us Tennyson’s *'The 
Brook ;’ and the rest of the class be prepared to 
read Lanier’s “Song of the Chattahoochee.” Iam 
giving you these other poems because they, too, 
contain lovely pictures in words, and carry our 
thoughts away to nature in her loveliest moods. 


Dramatics 

Have you tried the drama as an auxiliary to 
the course in English? I mean, of course, the 
school play in which there is some attempt at 
costuming and scenery. No one omits the little 
schoolroom plays in which all accessories are 
“make believe.” What [am advocating now is 
something rather more elaborate than that; some- 
thing inherently connected with the course in lit- 
erature or history. Such a drama is entered upon 
when the study of a special topic regularly opens, 
and is produced when the study naturally closes. 
The drama is the climax. 

Interest, that indispensable quality of good 
work, is at its best in. class intent upon present- 
ing a play for friends ‘9 enjoy. Close study of 
he text and of much that pertains to the text, is 
undertaken with zest, because the motive is so 
strong. Oral English is perfected with a vigor 
not found in other lessons. Self-control is fos- 
tered. An insight into the workings of other 
people’s minds is given. Considerable is gained 
in the way of graceful, easy bearing in the pres 
ence of others. Above all, the imagination is 
stimulated and directed. Here is the raison da’ 
etre for the school play. 

What shall we give our pupils to enact? In 


the primary grades, if left to their own devices, 
children will play their little stories. Several 
books have appeared within the last year or two 
giving the time-honored stories a dramatic setting. 
In these little plays no attempt at costuming is 
necessary, for a thoroughly aroused imagination 
supplies scenery and drawings. As pupils ad- 
vance, the work can become more elaborate, they 
will learn considerable from study along the lines 
of appropriately staging a play that relates to the 
olden time. Here we find a necessity for entire 
familiarity with the periud we would portray, 
and consequently detailed study is needed. A 
closer acquaintance with the customs of the people 
is indispensable, if pupils are to appear in the 
roles of those people. ‘Therefore, select as_mate- 
rial for school plays works that will demand con- 
siderable historical research in preference to those 
pretty little modern things that entertain for the 
moment, but that do not edify. 

Definitely, ‘*Miles Standish,” ‘*Rip Van 
Winkie, ”’ ** The Lady of the Lake,’”** King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round 'Table,’’ **Robin 
Hood”? are preferable to the popular kind of en- 
tertainment in which appear the every-day features 
of the present. 

We found Greek mythology a fruitful source 
of material possessing the most desirable qualities. 
At the close of the study of Greek history, we 
plunged the pupils into a play which we pro- 
duced with the minimum of effort and the maxi- 
mum of profit. The entire simplicity of life 
among that most cultured of people made the work 
of costuming and staging the drama compara- 
tively easy. A variety of costumes were worn in 
order that the participants might become familiar 
with the thought of the people as expressed in 
their apparel. For artistic and picturesque rea- 
sons, also, a variety was shown. 

In staging, the Greek drama is one of the most 
easily managed by the average public school. 
We were guided by Professor Tucker’s dictum 
(see ‘“‘Life in Ancient Athens’’). ‘*A Greek 
drama is practically a compound of dialog and 
acting with opera and artistic dance. The words 
and the play are the first thing, and these must be 
literature; the music and the dancing come next; 
while the staging is of comparatively little 
moment. ”” 

We collected all the Perry pictures we could find 
relating to the classical period in Athens; we 
borrowed from the public library a long list of 
books profusely illustrated; the manual training 









POPLAR LEAVES 
CHILDREN’S WORK 











CLOVER LEAVES 


Oral Be gran of stories has been overdone. Here is a suggestion for a kind of work to take the place of the verbal gymnastics that often accompatty stories of 


nature. 


* 


hese pictures were made by children in the kindergarten just on the eve of their promotion to the first grade. Very easil y managed and very delightful to cbil- 
dren, these pictures commend themselves as a welcome variation from the stereotyped oral production. : é wees s . 
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‘presents himself for individual rehearsal. 
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department constructed the simple appurtenances 
we needed; in fact, whatever could be worked 
out by individual research or individual industry, 
we seized as.a special prize. In this way, our 
knowledge of Athenian life was extended as it 
had never been by the more formal method of 
historical or literary study. 

In this connection, a word regarding the sim- 
plification of rehearsals may be in order. Many 
teachers shudder at the thought of a school play 
because of the work involved. That is because 
the hardest way is adopted. There is a plan that 
throws the major part of effort upon the pupils, 
and so leaves for the faculty only the supervisory 
part. And such a plan is by far the best one that 
can be followed. In assigning parts, give direc- 
tions to each actor to master his lines before he 
After 
he has prepared himself, let him submit his work 
to you. Ashe recites, jot down on a slip of paper 
all the points he needs to perfect. Let him take 
that paper and work upon 
its suggestions for a week 
at home. Then let. him 
return the paper to you, 
and recite his parts again, 
showing how he has pro- 
gressed. Instead of telling 
him how to render a line, 
question him to develop 
more vividly the emotion 
to be portrayed, and so let 
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Arachne’s work with intense admiration. By- 
standers talking to one another of Arachne’s great 
skill. Danaus enters, : 

Danaus—-As light and as soft as a cloud, the 
wool you card, my daughter. 

Pasiclea—To see you weave, Arachne, one 
would say that Athena herself had taught you. 

Arachne—My gift is mine alone; no goddess 
ever taught me. 

Danaus (disturbed by this lack of reverence)— 
Say not so; Athena is ever the most skillful with 
the web; to her you owe your gift. 

Arachne—No gift to her I owe; for all these 
arts have I myself perfected. Let Athena try her 
skill with mine; if she wins, I will pay the penalty. 


Danaus (turning aside for an old woman who 
approaches)—Think better of your boast, my 
child, and give Athena the praise that is her due, 
(Danaus recedes. ) 
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Athena (with majestic sweetness)—Gladly will I 
forgive the wayward maiden should she recall her 
challenge. 

Danaus (drawing near Arachne)—Behold our 
gracious Athena. Her pardon now implore, and 
be content to do her bidding! 

Arachne (resolutely)—No homage will I pay to 
any goddess. Let me find my vindication at the 
loom! 

CURTAIN 


Act IL. 
addition of Athena’s web in full view. 
and Arachne are seated weaving. 

Pasiclea—The contest ends. What see we here? 


Scene the same as Act One, with the 
Athena 


Athena (pointing to her web)—Like the bow 
that spans the heavens with sunbeams reflected 
frum the shower, the story of my contest with 
Neptune, the ruler of the sea, is told. Here I 
have recorded the glory of the gods; and here, 

too have I given warning to 
mortals not to affront the 
gods. What have you there, 
Arachne ? (Turning to Ara- 
chne’s canvass and examin- 

ing it. ) 
Arachne (standing very 
erect, and speaking proud- 
— ly)—I have here exhibited 








him train his own imagi- 


UN s | eee 


the failings and the errors 
of the gods, Athena. 








nation as he proceeds. In 
short, let all this work be 
educative rather than didac- 
tic. 

When each __ participant 
has individually perfected 
his part, and has become 
thoroughly familiar with 
what immediately precedes 
and follows his lines, let 
all come together for a 
real rehearsal. Here is 
the opportunity for effect- 
ive training. Let each one 
take a seat in the auditor- 
ium when he is not actively 
engaged on the stage. Let 
all critically look upon the 
work of the cast and sug- 
gest improvements. In this 
way, you throw the weight 
of the performance on the 
young people themselves; 
the more fully you du that, 
the less burdensome will be 
your task. But that is the 
least of the good results of 
enlisting the performers in 
the actual training work; 
the greatest good comes 
from the awakened thought 
of the pupils themselves. In this way you arouse 
what may be termed a language conscience, that 
is, a sensitiveness to faulty English in every phase 
of vocal delivery. 

Perhaps you will be interested in reading or 
using the dramatization of a Greek myth success- 
fully given by the older children in our school. 
In presenting this play, we followed the sugges- 
tions I have just given you, and we found consid- 
erable pleasure and profit in this short drama. 

You will notice how freely we have used Bull- 
tinch’s ‘* Age of Fable.”’ 


ARACHNE 
{A Drama in Two Acts) 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Athena—Goddess of Wisdom. 
Arachne—The weaver. 
Danaus—Arachne’s father. 
Pasiclea—Friend of Arachne. 
Nymphs and Bystanders. 


Act I—Scene 1. Arachne, seated at loom, 
weaving. Nymphs standing near lovking at 
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Athena (admiring the 


T | = skill, but shocked by Ara- 
chne’s presumption) —Be- 











_ hold your skill! (strikes 
Arachne’s web with’ her 
shuttle, and rends the can- 








vass in pieces. She then 
touches the forehead of 
Arachne, who instantly re- 

















alizes her guilt). 
Arachne— My shame is 
more than I can bear! (Falls 

















prostrate. ) 








Athena (sprinkling juices * 
over Arachne)—You shall 

















notdie. Live, guilty wom. 
an; you shall now become a 
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Athena (disguised as an old woman)—Your 
father’s goodly word obey. I have had a long 
experience, and I hope you will heed my counsel. 
Challenge your fellow-mortals if you will, but 
never challenge a goddess. On the contrary, I 
advise you to ask her forgiveness for what you 
have said. She is merciful, I am sure she will 
pardon you. 

Arachne (scornfully)—Keep your counsel for 
your own daughter or your handmuaidens. For 
my part I know what I say, and I stand to it. 
I am not afraid of the goddess. Let her try her 
skill with mine, if she dare venture. 

Athena (dropping her disguise and standing 
forth in all her regal loveliness)—She comes! 
(The nymphs bend low in homage, and the by- 
standers pay reverence. ) 

Arachne (rising in consternation, stands silent 
for an instant then says defiantly )}—Then try your 
skill with mine! 

Danaus—Al\l hail! Athena! (He approaches 
Athena supplicating.) Your pardon for my 
daughter’s word, I crave. When she reflects upon 
her rashness, perchance she will repent. 














spider; you shall be the 
mother of a race of spiders 
who shall forever weave. 
That you may preserve the 
memory of thiz lesson, you 
and your descendants shall 
continue to weave to all 
future times! (Athena con- 
tinues to sprinkle juices over 
Arachne, then turns to the 
nymphs who slowly form 
two lines radiating from 
Arachne out toward the 
audience. ) 

Athena— 

Maidens, I charge you, idle boasiing shun; 

From vain presumption flee ; henceforth have done 
With rash ambition’s word; Athena bids you speak 
In Wisdom’s voice alone; Athena bids you seek 
The true, the beautiful, the good; adore 

At Wisdom’s shrine both now and evermore! 


Nymphs (in unison)—All hail, Athena! 

(Ihe piano strikes a triumphal march, the 
nymphs slowly form a semicircle around Athena, 
they kneel with bowed heads and uplifted arms 
before her. Athena extends her hand as if. ap- 
proving their reverence for the goddess of wisdom. ) 





A true education is awakening a love for truth; 
giving a just sense of duty; opening the eyes of 
the soul to the great purpose and end of life. It 
is not teaching to be honest because “honesty is 
the best policy,’’ but because it is right. It is 
teaching the individual to love the good for the 
sake of the good; to be virtuous in action, because 
so in heart; to love and serve God supremely, not 
from fear, but from delight in his perfect char- 
acter. — Selected. 
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Legendary Literature, II 


FOLK-LORE AND LEGENDS OF OUR FOREFATHERS* 


HE pioneers of our land have Jeft behind 
T them in every locality a rich mantle of his- 

toric and romantic interest, and one has only 
to shake its venerable folds to scatter abroad a 
shower of fragmentary history and legendary 
lore. From Hell Gate Pass to the Golden Gate, 
southward and northward to the very boundaries 
of our broad, fruitful land, hangs a fringe of 
weird tales, quaint customs, and beautiful tradi- 
tions that hold us spellbound with wonder and 
interest. They have been handed down from one 
veneration to another as sacred relics, and, if they 
were all to be gathered together under one cover, 
no larger or more wonderful and interesting book 
could be found, for it would contain truths 
stranger than fiction and legends founded on facts, 
before which the most fabulous fairy tale would 
lose its splendor. 

Take for instance the marvelous tales of the 
Puritan land: Where do we find more hair-raising, 
grewsome accounts of family ghosts, dark mis- 
fortunes, witches who could in the twinkling of 
an eye change a beautiful child into an impish 
thing of evil. mysterious noises, blood flowing 
from springs, dames who rode broomsticks on 
stormy nights and screeched and gibbered down 
the farm-house chimneys, skeletons without heads, 
mysterious champions appearing from who knows 
where, figures flitting like shadows through the 
very walls of haunted houses, cattle and horses 
afflicted with mysterious diseases, stones flung in 
at windows by unseen hands, and many other 
mysterious, unexplainable things. Longfellow 
and Hawthorne found them particularly interest- 
ing, and wove from the curious legends many a 
vivid, exciting tale. The latter loved particu- 
larly to deal out tales of witchcraft; for of 
course, the marvelous doings in certain localities 
could be accounted for in no other way than that 
they were bewitched. He also interested himself 
and others in tales of the buried riches of Captain 
Kidd, and many quaint customs and traditions, 
woven now into stories and now into books. The 
former cared more for interesting legends and 
folk-lore, such as portrayed in his tales of Hia 
watha and Evangeline, and the discovery of a find 
like that of tne skeleton in armor which was ex- 
humed at Fall River, Massachusetts, in 1834, was 
enough to set all his poetic fancies atingle. You 
remember he was moved to query :- 

“With thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms 
Whiv dost thou hauut me?’’ 
And straight from the skeleton’s heart-chamber 
came a dull voice of woe: 
‘*T was a Viking old! 
Mv deeds, though manifold, 
No skaid in song has told, 
No Saga taught thee! 
Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 
Else dread a dead man’s curse; 
For this I sought thee.’’ 

Then followed a wonderful tale of how the bold 
viking had eloped with King Hilderbrand’s beau- 
tiful daughter, and how, on being pursued over 
the sea by the King and his men, he mercilessly 
rammed the side of Hilderbrand’s ship, and left 
the vessel to sink with every soul on board; how 
he had then sailed on, arriving in three weeks 
time in the harbor of Narragansett Bay, and how 
he had built the old round tower at Newport to 
protect himself and lady from the savages; of the 
many years spent in blissful love and happiness 
and then of the untimely death of the beautiful 
yrincess, her burial in the tower, his bitter lone- 
Denis and sorrow, and finally of his suicide, 
Brutus-fashion, by falling upon ‘his spear. 





*The writer wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness 
to Skinner’s ‘‘Myths and Legends of Our Own Lard’? 
for the foundation of many of the legends here set 
forth, 
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In his tale of The Phantom Ship, Longtellow 
relates a legend formerly set down, as he says, by 
the younger Mather. And the story runs in this 
way:—-It seems that, on a certain day, a good 
ship set sail from New Haven followed by earnest 
prayers for her safety, but entreating that, if ill 
befell, the Lord would take the passengers and 
crew for Hisown. Long months passed and noth- 
ing was heard from her. Most earnestly did the 
people ask that it be revealed to them what had 
become of the ship, the pastor at all times mak- 
ing it an especial plea. And God heard their 
prayer and granted it; for on a certain windy 
afternoon in June, about an hour before sunset, 
a ship appeared in the harbor and sailed right in 
against the wind. The wondering people stared 
in amazement and soon made out the faces of Cap- 
tain Lamberton and the lost crew. Great joy pre- 
vailed, but in the midst of the rejoicing a strange 
thing happened. All at once the straining top- 
masts of the advancing ship gave way, the masts 
fell entangled in the rigging, and the whole ship 
suddenly vanished like a mist in the morning sun. 
The people knelt solemnly and thanked God with 
streaming eyes for showing them the fate of the 
vessel in this phantom Ship of the Air. 

Other poets of New England also found the 
country rich in subjects. Witness notably: 
Bryant’s tale of The White-footed Deer, a legend 
of the Berkshires; Whittier’s Mogg Megone, the 
pitiful tale of Ruth Bonython whose father, a 
renegade, sold her to Chief Megone in return for 
lands, in spite of the fact that the Indian had 
earned the girl’s undying hatred for killing her 
lover; Shipper Ireson’s Ride, the story of the tar- 
ring and feathering of a heartless sea captain by 
the women of Marblehead, because he refused 
to give aid to a sinking ship’s crew ; The New Wife 
and the Old, from an old Puritan tale of a rich 
squire who tortured his wife into an early grave 
and married a beautiful young girl, who on the 
bridal night, as she slept, had her wedding ring 
torn from her hand by a cold-fingered specter 
which moaned: ‘‘Fear not! Give the dead her 
own; The Garrison of Cape Ann, rich in hints 
of legend and tradition, and countless others which 
marked their author as a true, vivid portrayer of 
the creed and life of his countrymen; Lowell’s 
Interview with Miles Standish, The Ghost Seer, 
a satire on “*ghost-seaing,”’ etc. 

All over New England are curious names which 
point the track of witchcraft when it ran rampant 
over the land of the Puritans. And, according 
to Skinner, as many of these are clustered about 
Haddam, in Connecticut, as elsewhere. Here we 
find Devil’s Hop Yard, Witch Woods, Witch 
Meadows, Giant’s Chair, Devil’s Footprint, and 
Dragon’s Rock. ‘* Farmers were especially fear- 
ful of a bent old hag in a red houd, who seldom 
appeared before dusk, but who was apt to be 
found crouched on their doorsteps if they reached 
home later, hcr mole-covered cheeks wrinkled with 
a grin, two yellow fangs projecting between her 
lips, and a light shining from her eyes that numbed 
all on whom she looked. On stormy nights she 
would drum and rattle at windows, and by fire- 
light and candle-light her face was seen peering 
through the panes.”’ 

At Hampton, Massachusetts, lived poor old 
Goody Cole, who was suspected of being a witch 
and whose story is not unlike that of scores of un- 
protected old women of those days. ‘*She had a 
mumbling habit,” says Skinner, **which was bad, 
and a wild look, which was worse. The death of 
two calves had been charged to her sorceries, and 
she was believed to have raised the cyclone that 
sent a party of merry-makers to the sea-bottom 
off the Isles of Shoals, for insulting her that morn- 
ing. Some said that she took the shapes of eagles, 
dogs, and cats, and that she had the aspect of an 
ape when she went through the mummeries that 





caused Goody Marston’s child to die, yet while 
she was in Ipswich jail a likeness of her was stump- 
ing about the graveyard on th day when they 
buried the child. For such offenses as that of 
making bread ferment and give: forth evil odors, 
that houskeepers could only dispel by prayer, she 
was several times whipped ‘and ducked by the 
constable. ”” 

At last the poor creature was thrown into jail, 
under sentence of death, for changing the child 
of Anna Dalton into a hideous, fearsome thing. 
The father could see nothing wrong with the child, 
but he dared not gainsay his wife who shrieked 
and raged, demanding that the wrinkled, ugly 
imp be removed from the cradle, for it would not 
take her milk and was. wez.ring her to skin and 
bones. At last the crazeci creature commanded 
her husband to put the clnild on the coals and 
leave it to burn, unless Goody Cole came in the 
shape of an ow! or a bat. and carried the thing 
away, which she would be sure to do as soon as 
she heard its screams. Poor Dalton was beside 
himself with grief, ancl, laying his hands on his 
wife’s head, sobbingly prayed that she might 
come to her senses. In a moment a ray of sun- 
light floated in and transfigured the face of the 
little one. The mother caught it eagerly to her 
bosom and wept for joy, while Dalton embraced 
them both, knowing that his wife had regained 
her reason. As soon as the good woman learned 
the fate hanging over poor Goody, because of her 
own crazy notions, she. hurried her husband off to 
town to get the poor creature released. He was 
successful, but never was the woman entirely free 
from suspicion. She returned to her little cabin, 
and finaily died, as she had lived, alone. For 
some time her neighbors could not summon cour- 
age to give her burial, but finally some bold men 
ventured to dig a pit at her door, tumble her has- 
tily in, and drive a stake through her heart to 
quell the evil spirits which had possessed her in 
life. 

The valley of the Mohawk is rich in legendary 
and historical romance. ‘‘From Schenectady to 
Rome,’’ says Reid, *‘every town has its romantic 
story of the early wars; every bit of woodland has 
its wealth of prehistoric legend.’? Thanks to the 
graphic tales of Cooper, Washington Irving, and 
others, much of this has become familiar to all. 

From earliest times the Hudson has been closely 
connected with romance, and many historic scenes 
have been enacted on its shores. The Indians 
called it Shatemuc, King of the Streams, believ- 
ing that it had its source in the spring of eternal 
youth and that its woods were peopled with giants 
and spirits. On its shores they held their Devil’s 
Dance, a sort of half-religious rite with which 
they prefaced a hunting or fishing trip or a plunge 
into war. They painted themselves and danced, 
tumbled, and leaped with frenzied yells about a 
blazing camp fire until the Manitou, which made 
his home somewhere beyond the spring and held 
in his hand the winds and storms, came forth. If 
he appeared in the guise of a harmless animal, 
then it was understood that he looked with favor 
upon their project; but, if he showed himself’ as 
a beast of prey, then the stoutest hearts quailed 
and the affair was called off. Many spots along 
the Hudson used to be haunted by *‘spooks,”’ 


especially the region about the confluence of the ~ 


Hudson and Croton rivers. This was the favorite 
burying ground of the Kitchawan tribe. and ’tis 
said that many of the braves so resented the whites 
tramping over their graves that they came out at 
night to enter haunting protests. “ 

Old skippers on the Hudson declare that on 
still summer nights, when a tempest is brewing, 
a storm ship comes out from the shadews of the 
western hills and spins across the river, darting 
from one shore to the other and back again. . She 
carries no lanterns, but the voices of the crew, 
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shouting in an unknown tongue, can be plainly 
heard as they work at the braces and halyards. 
Some say it isthe phantom Half Moon with Henry 
Husdon and hiscrew. Others think it is the Fly- 
ing Dutchman, a wanderer known to seamen for 
centuries, whose Captain once rashly asserted that 
he would round Cape Horn in spite of heaven or 
hell. He is allowed to put into port once in seven 
years, but it is said that if he ever lands and finds 
a beautiful maiden to love him the curse will be 
broken. 

Who has notheard of the famous twenty-year sleep 
of Rip Van Winkle in the heart of the Catskills, 
or of the crew of Henry Hudson who played nine- 
pins in these mountains? But how many know 
that, according to old legend, Hudson and his 
men assemble every twenty years for a revel in 
the beauitful valley which they discovered, and 
that any one who accepts liquor from a stranger, 
at this time, lays himself open to the chance of a 
twenty-year slumber from which nothing can rouse 
him till the crew comes again ? 

Who can pass the quiet, flower-gemmed ceme- 
tery at Tarrytown, where sleeps the man who loved 
to delve in the legends and traditions of his be- 
loved valley, without thinking of the shadowy, 
galloping Hessian who presumably is now rest- 
ing quietly? You know this genetleman lost his 
head in the Revolu- 
tion and was wont to 
ride abroad at night 
seeking for it. Irving, 
in his Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, tells 
how this headless 
horseman once fright- 
ened the poor school- 
master, Ichabod Crane 
so badly that he fled 
from the country and 
was never heard from 
again. It seems that 
the Hessian pursued 
the schoolmaster one 
dark night and threw 
his head at him! But 
the horror of the tale 
is lightened at the last 
by the author's hint- 
ing broadly that the 
teacher’s rival, Brom 
Jones, a husky, fun- 
loving farmer, knew 
more about the tale 
than most folks, par- 
tiularly as a man, 
who saw Mr. Crane 
striding toward New 
York, noticed some 
vellow stains on the back of his coat, and a 
broken pumpkin was found in the bushes close to 
the spot where Ichabod fell from his horse. 

Throughout the Central States and the region 
of the “Great Lakes is spread a wealth of legend 
and tradition. Here, at Mackinack, Michigan, 
Hiawatha, the Indian Messiah, was born. Along 
the upper Mississippi he held his terrible fight 
with his father, the West Wind,the bowlders found 
along the banks of the stream being the missles 
which they threw at one another. His conflict 
with the serpents took place on the southern shores 
of Lake Superior, and at Sault Sainte Marie he 
brought down the beaver dam and captured Pau- 
Puk-Keewis. At Lake Itasca he kicked the duck 
for leading him such a sorry chase, and in so do- 
ing flattened the back and shortened the tail feath- 
ers of all the generations of ducks in time to come. 
At Minnehaha Falls he found his bride. The 
big rocks on the eastern shore of Grand Traverse 
Bay, Michigan, are the bones of a stone monster 
slain by him, Near Thunder Bay there is a de- 
pression in a rock where Hiawatha sat to smoke 
his last pipe. He started for the Land of the 
Hereafter from Lake Onondaga, New York, but it 
is claimed that his body lies buried under a moun- 
tain three miles in length on the eastern shore of 


Thunder Bay, Lake Superior. The Indian held 


By permission Perry Pictures Co, 


“this spot in reverence, and offered sacrifice as he 
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rowed past by silently dropping a pinch of to 
bacco in the water. 

The famous Pipestone Quarries in Minnesota 
mark one of the many spots once heeld in rever- 
ence by the Red men. It was here that the Great 
Spirit used to come to eat buffalo, and it is the 
animal’s blood which reddened the stone. Here, 
also, the ‘Chunder Bird nested, and her offspring 
rent the very skies with their iron wings. One 
day a serpent crawled into the nest to catch the 
unhatched thunders, but providentially Manitou 
saw him, and catching up a piece of pipestone hur- 
riedly pressed it into the shape of a man and 
threw it at the snake. The stone man’s feet stuck 
into the ground; he grew and imbibed strength 
and wisdom from the earth for many hundred 
years. A shape grew up beside him resembling 
woman. Finally a serpent gnawed them loose 
from their foundations and they wandered away 
into the world together. From them sprang the 
race of the Red men. Long afterward, the Great 
Spirit, Manitou, summoned the Red men to the 
Quarries to smoke the pipe of peace, bidding them 
ever to hold the place sacred and to make their 
pipes from that rock. As he finished speaking, 
he vanished in a whiff of smoke and the rock all 
about burst into such flames that it melted and 
glazed. Two ovens opened up beneath a_pile of 
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music produced for hours at a time, even until 
day begins to break. Then the ghostly musician 
steals away. If any one dares to follow he re- 
grets his curiosity, for it leads him into rocky 
pitfalls where escape is hopeless and where in- 
toxicating music maddens him and at last steals 
away his very soul. 

The Southland, too, is rich in legend and tra- 
dition, and one has only to peep into the pages of 
Uncle Remus to discover that it is not only ex- 
ceedingly interesting but truly delightful. The 
author sets forth the tales of the old plantation 
as the negroes relate them. We read about all 
sorts of **hants,’’ seen and unseen; we learn why 
the guinea pig is speckled, why the alligator’s 
back is rough, why the bear has no tail, and of 
the most *‘outdoin’es”’ tales of Brer’ Rabbit, Brer’ 
Fox, Brer’ Tarrypin and other woodland creatures 
who “*plays dem kinder chunes w’at moves you 
fum ’way back yander.”? All along we are im- 
pressed with the wonderful part the rabbit plays 
in African mythology. He is the central figure, 
the great wonder-worker who can ward off every 
evil, and his hind foot is a talisman carefully pre- 
served by any negro fortunate enough to secure 
one. As Uncle Remus says: ‘Strip er red flannil 
tied ’roun’ yo’ arm’ll keep off de rheumatiz; 
stump-water’ll kyore ’spepsy; some good fer one 

“seeze, eh some good 
fer n’er, but de p’int 








WHERE BRER’ RABBIT AND BRER’ FOX ROAM AT NIGHT 


bowlders near at hand, and the spirits of two 
squaws entered in. They formed the guardian 
angels of the place, and the Indians always care- 
fully begged consent before chipping a piece of 
pipestone. 

Of course this section of country also has its 
fair amount of spooks and haunts of one sort or 
another. The Bad Lands of South Dakota have 
been called **Hell, with the fires out.’’ Accord- 
iny to Skinner: “"It is an ancient sea-bottom, with 
its clay strata worn by frost and flood into forms 
like pagodas, pyramids, and terraced cities. Laby- 
rinthine canons wind among these fantastic peaks, 
which are brilliant in color, but bleak, savage, 
and oppressive. Game courses over the castel- 
Jated hills, and rattlesnakes bask at the edge of 
the crater above burning coal seams.’? A_ ghost 
wanders about unceasingly on moonlight nights, 
her hair blowing wildiy, and her arms waving in 
strange gestures ; occasionally she gives forth a 
blood-curdling scream, enough to strixe terror to 
all hearers. It is said that cattle will not graze 
near the haunted spot, and cowboys carefully keep 
their distance. Sometimes, so the story goes, an 
unfleshed skeleton keeps the ghost company, or 
wanders about alone. If attracted by music, he 
will stalk boldly to the very cabin door and nod 
in time to it. If a violin is placed within its 


reach, it is eagerly seized and the most wonderful 


is dat dish yer rabbit 
foot’ ll gin you good 
luck. De man w’at 
tote it mighty ap’ fer 
ter come out right een’ 
up wen dey’s any 
racket gwine on in de 
neighborhood, let ’er 
be whar she will en 
w’en she may; mo’ es- 
peshually ef de man 
w'at got it know ’zact- 
ly w’at he got ter do. 
W’ite folks may laugh 
but w’en rabbit run 
"cross de big road 
front er me, w’at does 
Idor Does I shoo’ at 
um? Does I make 
fer ter kill um? Dat 
I don’t—dat I don't! 
I des squats right 
down in de middle er 
de road, en I makes a 
cross-mark in de san 
dis way, en den I spits 
mat. * *- Lotever 
good, honey; bless yo" 
soul, lots er good. 
W’en rabbit crosses yo’ luck, w’at you gwine do, 
less’n_ you sets down en crosses it out, right den 
and dar? I year talk er folks shootin’ rabbit. in 
de big road, yit I notices dat dem w’at does de 
shootin’ aint come ter no good een’—dat w’at I 
notices.”’ 





Copyright, 1904, by Eugene A. Perry 


All over the South are records of spooks in 
human form, sirens, banshees, and animal ghosts 
of one kind and another. For instance, there is 
reported to be a headless bull and a black dog in 
the valley of the Chatala, a white stag in the 
Sequahatchie, and a bleeding horse among the 
Smoky Mountains—they often appear to the na- 
tives in warning of illness, death, or terrible mis- 
fortune. Often at night, a canve wraith is seen 
trying to cross the watery wilderness of the Dis- 
mal Swamp. ‘Tradition says that it is a maiden 
and her lover. For, once the daughter of a family 
who had settled near the marsh died of swamp 
fever, and her lover became crazed over her loss. 
One night he strayed to the edge of the lake, and 
seeing a will-o-the-wisp playing about the sur- 
face, cried out: ** ’Tis she! I will save her from 
Death and hide here in a hollow cypress till he 
passes on.’’ Hastily constructing a raft of cypress 
boughs, he pushed out into the stream, was wrecked 
by a sudden squall of wind, and drowned. Ever 
since he has hale vainly striving to reach the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Vocal Music in Public Schools 


There has been a want of practical help for 
the teachers who must do vocal work in schools 
without a music teacher. I know that what I 
am offering is practical, because three years ago 
when I began teaching music, I could not read 
notes and had no practical conception of the 
work to be done. At first I committed the les- 
sons to memory—those in note work. Now, on 
quite difficult selections, I can sing bass, tenor or 
alto after a few trials. Needless to say, the chil- 
dren far surpass me. I am presenting an out- 
line, that, if used faithfully, will bring truly 
wonderful results. It is best to be provided 
with a pitch pipe,—one that gives the different 
key-tones. Also a staff liner, that board work 
may be rapid. 

First: Teach C natural scale by rote as a melo- 
dy, and be sure it is perfectly learned. 

Second: Teach that the staff is made up of 
five lines and four spaces, and teach the making 
of the signature of the treble clef. Remember, 
there is only oxe way to make it. 

Third: ‘Teach the tone of middle C; then the 
_g—____ position of middle C on the staff ; 
E ———— then its position on the keyboard of 
“7 -e ~~‘ the piano or organ. 

Fourth: Now I am going to give a list of 
musical terms that are to be learned by the 
pupils only as they need them in practical work, 
and as they comprehend the work. 

1. Leger (added) Lines. —Light lines above 
and below the staff. 

2. Letters on the Staves.—A, b,c, d,e, f and g. 

8. Treble or G Clef—Character on staff that 
fixes G on second line. 

4. Bass or F Clef—Character upon staff that 
fixes / upon fourth line. 

5. Treble Octave.-—From middle C to third 
space C is called the one line octave. The oc- 
tave next above is the two line octave. 

6. Bass Octaves.—From middle C to second 
space C is called the small octave. The next 
below is the great octave. 

7. Brace.—A vertical line that joins two or 
more staves. 

8. Bars.—Vertical lines upon the staff. 

9, A Measure.—The space between two bars 
representing a group of strong and weak beats. 

10. Notes. 


2 Whole note. 


a Half note. 

Quarter note. The parts of a note 

eon hth are head, stem, 

gp Highth note. and hook or flag. 

y Sixteenth note. 

cites 

Z Thirty-second note. 

11. Rests. 

= Whole rest. “ Eighth rest. 

= Half rest. « Sixteenth rest. 

~, x, ¢, Quarter rests. © Thirty-second rest. 
. x . ‘ ° ae 

12, ~—— The Tie.—A curved line joining 


two notes of the same pitch. The first note is 
held the length of both. 

[-] Zhe Dot placed afer a note length- 
ens it one-half; placed after a rest lengthens it 
one-half. 

14. |--] Double Dots placed after a note or 
rest lengthens it three-fourths. 

15, —~——_ The _ Phrase Mark.—A 
curved line indicating the rythmical grouping of 
notes. 

16. [+5] Breath Mark.—A comma placed 
above the staff to suggest a place for taking 
breath. 


17. —= The Slur.—A curved line joining 
notes of different pitches. It indicates that the 
notes so joined are to be sung to one syllable. 


18. “ ~ Hold or Pause indicates that the 
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note or rest under or over it is to be held longer 
than usual. 


19. ” e Staccato Marks.—Notes very distinct, 
sharp and separated. 


20. ad 2 Half Staccato.—Less separated. 
Sid @ Non-legato Marks.—l,east staccato. 


21. D.C., Da Capo.—From the beginning. 
D. S., Dal Segno.—From the sign. 
22. Al Fine.—To the end. 


23. Coda.—A passage added for a close. 
24. Interval_—The difference in pitch between 
two tones, 


25. Half Step—The smallest interval in 
music. 
26. Step.—An interval of two half steps. 


27. Staff Degrees—Lines and spaces of the 
staff. 

28. Scale.—A succession of tones within an 
octave arranged by rule. 

29. Italian terms in music: 

A,—In, at, to, according to, for. 

Ad Libitum (Latin).—At pleasure. 

Alla.—Like. 

Allegretto.—Somewhat quick. 

Allegro.—Quick, lively. 

Andante.— Walking music. 

Andantino.—A little slower than Andante; 
sometimes more rapid. 

Animato.—With spirit. 

Crescendo (————).—Increasing in tone vol- 
ume. 

Diminuendo (——>— ).— Diminishing in tone 
volume. 

Doice.—Sweet, with expression. 

Fine.—End. 

Forte.—Loud. 

Fortissimo.—Very loud. 

Grazioso.—Graceful. 

Larghetto.—Somewhat broad and slow. 

Largo.—Broad, very slow. 

Legato.—Connected. 

Lento.—Slow. 

Marcia.—March ; Alla Marcia, march-like. 

Mezzo (m).—Half. 

Moderato.—Moderate. 

Moto.—Motion. 

Non.—Not. 

Pianissimo (pp ).—Very soft. 

Piano ( p).—Soft. 

Piu.—More. 

Presto.—Very quick. 

Poco.—Little ; Poco a Poco, little by little. 

Rallentando (rai/.).—Retarding motion. 

Ritardando (rit.)-—Retarding motion. 

Ritenuto (rviten.).—Holding back. 

Tempo.—Time, movement. 

Tranquillo.—Tranquil. 

Vivace.—Lively. 

Voce.—Voice. 


OUTLINE 


Daily drills to be given in small portions each 
day as introductory to the regular lesson. 

First. Pupils stand erect, military position. 
Pupils hands to be placed palms down across his 
abdomen, points of fingers touching just below 
the belt line. Expansion and contraction to be 
in abdomen, and not inchest. Pupils breathe in 
slowly to the upward movement of the teacher’s 
hand, out to the downward stroke. Repeat a 
second and a third time; breathe in the fourth 
time, then the exercise for blowing the candle, 


the mouth round tor expulsion of air. Contract 
very quickly. 
Third. Sing scale downward. At first, a/- 


ways begin with upper do, so that the children 
will not flat higher notes. (Y-a-h4-h4-h4-ha4-hé- 
ha-hé-ha.) Yawn on ‘‘yah,” thoroughly opening 
mouth and throat. 

Fourth. Sing different scales, using vowels 


a, O, U, 00, a and e. 


Fifth, e —<= >—E, m, also n, ng, th, v, 
z, w and r drilled. 

Exercise 4 is given by sounding yah on lower 
do, and the first ha on higher do. 

For convenience I will, after this, call the 
lower do in the scale do, the higher do, the one 
below lower do, do. 

Exercise 5 is given by sounding the letter with 
the mouth nearly closed, then slowly but forcibly 
opening it until the first, second and third fingers 
of the right hand will pass easily into the mouth. 
Endeavor in this exercise to vary it by holding 
the tongue firmly down at the tip, and raising 
the body of the tongue. 

e—ah—e w—ee—w 
—_— —<——_ 

Exercise 6. Enunciation Exercises will be 

found on music paper Exercise No. 6. 


Ex. ¥s 6. ENUNCIATION EXERCISES. 
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ddd d-ay b-all b-all b-all. 
1 1 1 #d-ay r-un r-un r-un. 
ed ed ed ed-d_— gr-ace_—_ gr-ace__ gr-ace. 
ol ol ol ol-1 r-ith r-ith r-ith, 
(6) 
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1 l-o mm-o w ~*n-e lo mo no. 
th thee v v-e z z-e weve re. 
ee y-e ee y-e&a yO w-O we way woe. 


SCALE EXERCISES. 











(2) 
{ee $ = 


yah ha hahaha haha ha 





yah ha (etc.) or 
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yoh ho (etc.) yoh ho, (etc.) 
(0) 
— me ay 
——— 
Bissau 1 Bh 
(c) (ad) ete. (e) etc. 
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(f) etc. (g) ete. 
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Each exercise may be sung in various keys. 


RHYTHM EXERCISE. 

Explain time or tempo, giving 4, 2, 2, 3, §, 4, 
2 etc., explaining that the count ‘‘ one ’’ is always 
louder than the others but not longer; in #, that 
‘‘3” takes a minor emphasis, and in §, that “4” 
does. 

1. Count 1-2-3-4 evenly and rhythmically, 
like soldiers marching. Make them march with 
quick step, stepping hard on ‘‘one.” Count and 
tap the following exercises. 

2. Count asin No. 1, at the same time tapping 
each 1 and 3. 


! ! ps 


i ao @ 
1-2-3-4 1-2-3-4 
3. Repeat No. 2 twice as fast with same ex- 
actness— a oe eo a oe 
1-2-3-4 1-2-3-4 1-2 


4, Repeat No. 3 twice as fast— 


1-2-3-4 1-234 1-2 
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+ Count as in No. 1, tapping 1 and 4. 
a2 «s.¢@ 
1-2-3-4 1-2-3-4 

6. Double the time of No. 5. 


a2 he 


1-2-3-4 1-2-3-4 
7. Count as in No. 1, tap 1 and 2. 
| ; 4 
| Pee fFs4 
Dictation for pupils to write on board. 
1. Count 1-2-3-4 andtap ggde 
a 1-2-3-4 
2. Count 1-2-3-4andtap |) 3 J J 
1-2-3-4  1-23-4 
8. Count1-2-3-4andtap ). J J. J 
1-2-3-4 1-234 
4. Count 1-2-3-4and tap Jy f gy 
1-2-3-4 1-2-3-4 


WRITTEN EXERCISES. 


Two lessons each week. Do each step well 
before advancing to a new lesson. Lower grades 
may require considerable time on each lesson. 
Higher grades should advance rapidly. 


Frrst LESSON. 


Ex. 1. Tap note values and count. | Pupils 
write + measure. 
Midd dM dd OMddd “Wd. hdd 


Ex. 2. Hum or play tunes. 
notes in key of C. 

(a) do, re, mi; (b) mi, re, do; (c) do, re, fa; 
(d) fa, re, do; (e) do, fa, mi, do. 

Combine exercises by singing pitch using, “lo,” 
and tapping count, or playing note values and 
counting. 


Pupils write 


4 mi-mi re | do-do- | re-re- | miredo. (Do not 
name the syllables.) 
SECOND LESSON. 
Ex. 1. Tap notes and count. 
fon nr ions 


Sesser Des 


| 2% 2 
ome 
ééd 1 (4) 59 a 

Ex. 2. Humor play:— (a) do, mi, fa ; (b) fa, 
mi, do ; (c) do, fa, re, do; (d) do, fa, mi, do: (e) 
do, mi, sol, do; (f) do, sol, fa, re; (g) sol, mi, 
do ; (h) do, sol, mi; (i) do, re, sol; (j) sol, fa, re, 
do. 

Combine—# measure. 


Sol, sol, fa | mi, mi | 
re, do, re, mi | do, &|| 


THIRD LESSON. 
bye and count. 


JO) JOFRIIION 


JROLNNONINS 

Ex. 2. Hum or play :— (a) do, fa, sol, do: (b) 
mi, sol, dd; (c) do, sol, do ; (d) do, la, dé ; (e) mi, 
re, ti, do; (f) mi,.la, sol. 

Combine :-— + mi, mi, fa | sol, sol, | la, la, | 
sol, fa, mi, | mi, mi, re | sol, sol, | la, la, | sol, x | 
mi, mi, re | do, do, re, re, —mi* re do, / sol, sol, 
fa | mi, mi, | re, do, re, mi | do, x 


Ex. 1. 
= (a) Oe 
4 


FourtH LESSON. 
Ex. 1. Tap notes and count. 


£@ JJ JOIJ9S JS OSS IY 
JidJd 


Ex. 2. Humor play :— (a) do, do, ti, do ; (b) 
re, mi, re, do; (c) mi, re, mi, sol ; (d) sol, fa, mi, 
re; (e) re, re, mi, fa; (f) re, mi, fa, sol; (g) la, 
la, sol, mi. 

Combine—Tap and hum or play a few meas- 
ures. Children determine measure signature. 


FirtH LEsson. 


Draw B p accurately as to size and position op. 
staff. 
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Review first lesson and write exercise in key 
of F. 
SIxTH LESSON. 


Draw F ¢ accurately on the staff. 

Write the 2nd lesson in the key of G. 
SEVENTH LESSON. 

Review drawings of #’s and )’s. 

Write the third lesson in G, and againfin Ap. 
EIGHTH LESSON. 


Write the fourth lesson in G, aud the second 
in Ap. 
NINTH LESSON. 


Ex. 1. Tap and count. 
N os 
COM NOS IOS IID 115 
- % SN 
OIE SB SEBI2 Jee” 
i a 5 N) ON A 
PPL PPP Peer eer 
NN 
dM LASS didi 
Ex. 2. Key of D. (a) do, fa, la, dé; (b) do, 
ti, fa, do; (c) mi, la, fa, do ; (d) do, ti, re, fa, do; 


(e) mi, re, la, sol, ti, do; (f) mi, re, fa, mi, ri, fa, 
mi, si, ti, do. 
Combine :— § Key of D. 
mi re do do ti o re do la la sol do do do mi re do re do. 
Lat bea Petal or al tb abel ar iol ofl Ldlcall 
-_ | N 
eeervieeeve eee.) 


TENTH LESSON. 
Prepare some ove lesson for exhibition. 


In the question of keys, give the children the 
trite old saying and laugh with them about it. 
‘‘ Fat boyseat apple dumplings greedily.’’ Then 
teach them the saying backwards:— ‘Go down 
and eat breakfast first.’’ Teach meaning of fs 
and p’s, after explaining the intervals in the scales 
1—2—3—4—5 -6—_-7—-8—-hall ff steps between 3rd 


wa ww 
1 1 
2 2 


and 4th and between 7th and 8th notes. Draw 


key board, showing this in natural key, key of C. 


Ah 


Thus :— 








A cardboard key-board is very easily made and 
is always ready for use. 

Have pupils first play in key of C, noticing that 
the black keys mark the half steps. The scale 
should be sung in figures, letters, and syllables. 
When they have thoroughly mastered the fact 
that 3-4 and 7-8 or mi-fa, and ti-do mark the half 
steps they are ready for the next step. 

Have them find ‘“‘D” on the key-board and play 
it thru in pantomime, and they will discover that 
they must sharp ‘‘F”’ and ‘‘C,’’ and so with 
‘*G” they must sharp “ F,” etc. 

Take them back to the old sayings.and show 
them that ‘‘F’’ has 1p; ‘B’’ has 2 p’s, etc. 

Show them that ‘‘G” has 1 4; D has 2 #’s, etc. 

Next explain that the first sharp is on the sev- 
enth letter, then in placing the others count down 
three points, next up four points, etc. 

In flats, the first is on “B,” then count up three 
points and place a p, down four points and place 
a pb, ete. 

This is simple, but many teachers do not know 
it. Three years ago I didn’t. 


CHART WORK. 






































Key of C. 
_ Se] 
‘a of D. 
Ia 
fee ae 
do ré- -c-0-do. 
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Sing key of “E,’’ modulating from higher C, 
as in key of “ D’’ above. 























Key of G. 
_ OO 
9 aA—— ag 
ae ay 5 
[e=2 =. oe SoaSa gent 
firs -o-do. 


Give about one-half of the time at first to rote 
music. You can arrange for yourselves any num- 
ber of simple combinations. Vary the exercises 
in this way. 

1. Teacher point and children sing. 

2. A child may point while the teacher or 
class sings. 

3. Theclass may think the tones, singing only 
when the teacher strikes the note. 

4. The teacher may sing or play an exercise 
and the class may tell what it is. 

5. Teacher sing part of an exercise, and class 
may name the notes. 

6. The teacher may stop singing suddenly, 
and the children may. name the last note sung. 

Remember to be teaching terms bar, double 
bar, tempo, etc., as they are in use. 

Review, Review, Review. 

After about 16 or 20 chart exercises, the music 
should be written in regular time, and beating 
and counting should begin here. 

The following exercise is one of the 16, show- 
ing advancement. 




















{) 
cy ” {- 
—_— —_—— lA — _ _ 
: See 


Always Wee? with the key of C. 
_ 
peas GS 


“Ee 

Review scales. 

Practise combinations of different tempo and 
keys. 

Study tones of do. Beginning with higher dé, 
sing these exercises :—do ti la sol fa mi re do | do 
ti tidd | do ti lala do | do tila sol sol do | dé tila 
sol fa fa do | do ti la sol fa mi mi do | dé ti la sol 
fa mi re re do | dd do do do. 

2. D6 tidd la dé sol do fa dé mi dé re dé do 
do. 

3. D6 la ti dd | dé sol ti do, ete. 

Next in order take the tone of ti the leading 
tone. Dwell upon it in the same way. 

Sol is next the dominant tone. The study of 
fa, the subdominant. 

Let the tone be natural and soft. Yelling is 
anything but musical. All this time children 
should be learning simple songs, first by rote, then 
by reading the notes. 

In beginning, let them first name the letters, 
then the syllables, then beat the time by tapping 
their desks. Let them, after getting the pitch, 
read line by line slowly. At last insist-upon hav- 
ing the melody of the right tone, and the time 
perfect. The time makes the music. 

As a variation, let the boys sometimes whistle 
or let the girls hum; the humming and whistling 
make a good combination, too. 

In teaching two, three, or four-part music, I 
have found it easier to begin with the lower part 
first, having all sing, to teach independence. 
When the first part was mastered we would take 
the next, every one singing. When the parts 
were all learned, I would sometimes ask one and 
sometimes another to sing separate parts, or one 
division of the room one day and another one the 
next. 

It is well to teach children to combine terms 
they know; as sing this line :— 

Forte, Legato, Allegro. 
Crescendo, Largo, Legato. 
Animato, Staccato, Pianissimo. 

I could write a book, and still would think of 
more, but these points, if enlarged upon will fur- 
nish a very full year’s work, 

* Methods used by Mrs. McMichael, Holdrige, Neb. 
































Oral Language 


Y THEME is not a new one, but remains 
M a subject upon which much may yet be said. 
Few teachers recognize the importance of 
teaching children to talk well and fluently. Writ- 
ten language remains a fetich among the larger 
number of even the best teachers, 

Chiidren are drilled in the primary grades in 
written work, long before they have many ideas, 
cer a sufficient knowledge of language to express 
what they have, ‘Then it is carried on in the in- 
termediate and grammar grades with little or no 
oral work, the teachers wondering meantime why 
children do not improve more, The reason, if 
one stops to think, is obvious. ‘The foundation 
has never been laid which would warrant any 
marked improvement. ‘This foundation is drill 
in oral expression, What is the real aim in all 
language teaching? We will agree that it is to 
enable children to express themselves well both 
orally and in writing. 

While it isa good thing to be able to write 
well, oral expression is really needed oftener in 
life. Yetit has been mast s: ully neglected. ‘This 
is strange, for not only is it used more, but much 
oral drill is quite necessary before good, written 
work can be obtained. 

How many people there are who have been 
through the public schools, yet who find ditticulty 
in expressing what they wish to say, and who 
cannot speak even a few words in public. They 
are afraid of the sound of their own voices; they 
lack language to express themselves; or they are 
simply unable to think on the feet. , 

Why should this lack be so general? Solely 
because they have never had_ pr: actice in talking 
before others. ‘This the ‘y should have had in 
school. 

We may also account for the large amount of 
poorly written work seen everywhere. Children 
are put at writing too soon before they are ready. 
The result is no real gain in power, ‘They begin 
with few ideas and a meager vocabulary. They 
have not yet learned to spe AL. and know little about 
punctuation, paragraphing and other mechanics 
of writing. ‘The lack of the preparatory work in 
all these directions prevents any great improve- 
ment in the quality of written work, 

If teachers were not in such great haste to set 
children to writing and would be content in the 
primary grades at least to merely lay “oundations, 
better results would be attained. 

All language work in first grade should be oral. 
In the second and third years there should be a 
very little written and a great deal of oral work. 
Through the intermediate and grammar grades 
the written lessons should slowly increase, but oral 
work still be carried on. It is well to allow the 
amount of increase to be influenced by the growth 
of power in oral expression, and in the ability to 
spell and write fairly well. ‘There are many ways 
by which a teacher may help children in improvy- 
ing their language. 

First, and always, is the good example of the 
teacher. She should use at all times the best 
language of which she is mistress. No careless- 
ness is permissible. 

Story telling is a great aid. Tell stories and 

have the children reproduce them orally. The 
teacher should use good language suited to the 
understanding of the p iupils. This does not mean 
that words and expressions new to the child may 
not be introduced. Use them, if desirable, and 
tell the children what they mean. Praise any 
effort to adopt these new words, It is thus we 
enlarge our vocabulary. Require oral descrip- 
tions of objects, scenes and occurrences. ‘There 
are many language games in which drill is given 
on the correct use of pronouns, irregular verbs, 
etc. The ones where the chilegen. rform acts 
and report them are good. As: *‘ n may rin 
the bell,’’ John performs the a yor says, * 
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Plans and Suggestions 


By Eva Mayne 


rang the bell.’? There are many variations in 
these games which will keep the children inter- 
ested. ‘Their use should be followed by recogni- 
tion of any attempt on the part of children to. use 
the words correctly. The remark, **Martha said 
that just as we do in our game,” will call forth 
greater effort. Or, “I like the way James said 
that. He used just the right word,”’ will make 
others try to do likewise. Such incidental lessons 
are productive of good results, 

Conversation carried on in the right way will 
draw out the timid and get them to talk. Such 
exercises as this are helpful. 

Give sentences on the board for the pupils to 
combine as 

I saw a squirrel, 

‘The squirrel was gray. 

It had a bushy tail. 

Combined it reads: 

I saw a gray squirrel with a bushy tail. 

Have the class make a composite story which 
the teacher or a pupil writes on the board. In 
this a number of sentences are presented by the 
pupils at each step, and the best chosen. It shows 
the children that there are different ways to ex- 
press the same thought, and gives them an op- 
portunity to compare and decide upon the very 
best. 

In the intermediate and grammar grades insist 

upon correct and definite expression in all oral 
recitations. ‘loo often slip-shod language and 
slang expressions are allowed and uniinished or 
worly constructed sentences accepted. Why that 
Rind” of work any more than poorly written 
manuscr ipt r 

Above all, try to have children apply and use 
all that they learn. It is here we so often fail as 
teachers. "lhe children do not realize that the 
knowledge acquired may be applied to daily life. 

In these grades there are many opportunities to 
help children to correct and fluent speech. ‘They 
occur in the daily recitation, in debate, conversa- 
tion, talks, story telling, and in reports of various 
kinds. 

Every time a child expresses a thought in good 
correct |: anguage, he is gaining power over speech 
which will be a : blessing ‘to him in after life wher- 
ever he may be. 


Planning School Work 


Most import: int in a teacher’s daily work is the 
systematic planning of the lessons to be taught. 
These plans should be of two kinds, one as neces- 
sary as the other. First there should be a careful 
consideration of the course of study, followed by 
a general plan of the year’s work. ‘This plan 
should be kept in mind and used not only as a 
guide, but as a measure of what is being accom- 
plished. There will be deviations from “time to 
time, and possibly changes, but it should always 
be considered in further planning for more spec if- 
ic lessons. ‘To have in mind at all times a gen- 
eral idea of the whole year’s work is bound to 
give a broader outlook, and make the daily work 
more effective. The whole purpose of such an 
outlook would, however, be frustrated if a teacher 
should allow it to worry her in any way. The 
object is that it should be a help, acting as a 
guide throughout the year, This general plan 
also helps in a careful correllation Mg the various 
subjects. 

The second kind of plan is, for many reasons, 
as essential as the first. I refer to the specific 
daily plan. In making this the teacher decides 
what is to be taught in that lesson, determines 
upon the method of presentation, gathers her data 
and in every way prepares herself to give the best 
that she can to her pupils. She begins work in 
the morning knowing just what she is going to 
teach in each lesson oe the day, the methods to be 
used, and with the details of presentation worked 
out. She has a definite plan that fits into what 





was done yesterday and that prepares the way for 
what is to come tomorrow. 

We will readily see that this is necessary for 
the proper teaching of a subject. There is no 
random work; the right step in the general plan 
is taken under thoughtful leadership. If the 
teacher does not thus outline ber work, she goes 
before her class confused as to where she left off 
the last time, and uncertain as to what should 
come next. Even when she knows what she wishes 
to teach, if the method is not decided upon, and 
the details do not stand out clearly in her own 
mind, how is she to fix the ideas in the minds of 
children ? Many such lessons are given daily. 
The teacher enters her schoolroom in the morning 
with no very definite idea in regard to what the 
day is to bring forth. If possible, she adheres 
closely to the text book method, When text books 
are not used, as in the primary grades, she teaches 
at random. A young teacher evolted at another 
eid planning her daily work saying, ‘Why, I 

each from inspire ation. I can always think of 
some way to give a lesson when the time comes 
without bothering about it beforehand.”’ It is 
unnecessary to say which teacher was on the ruad 
to success, 

Such preparation for the daily work gives a 
teacher poise and self confidence. She knows just 
what point she wishes to make and how it is to be 
made, so she is free to work it out, without being 
harassed by any question of method at the moment, 
This in turn gives the pupils confidence in the 
teacher, making them more receptive and more 
easily led. It "makes the discipline easier, and 
keeps the whole machinery of the school well 
oiled. ‘Time is saved, giving all a sense of leisure 
and of definite accomplishment, as opposed to a 
feeling of haste and uncertainty as to what has 
been done. All this is conducive to repose of 
manner and good health in the teacher, preventing 
worry and wasted energy. No amount of previous 
preparation on the part of the teacher can take 
the place of this immediate planning of her 
work, ‘Teachers often think when they have taken 
a course in a Normal School or spent a great deal 
of time in the study of certain subjects, “that they 
are then prep: ared to teach those subjects forevel 
afterward. This is not true for two reasons. Both 
subject matter and method must be brought more 
vividly to mind, with the connecting links between 
this and previous lessons. ‘Then in many sub- 
jects, as in history and geography, there are con- 
stant changes. What the teacher learned at school 
or even What she taught two years ago, or last 
year, is not what should be taught this year. It 
is necessary to learn of such changes and ad just 
the old knowledge to fit the new. 

A lady once said: **How does it come that Miss 
Adams is considered a good teacher? From the 
way she has to work, I should judge that she had 
no education at all. She boards at the same place 
that I do, and she spends several hours every 
evening studying. When I ask her what she’s 
doing, she replies that she is getting her work 
ready for tomorrow. It must be drez vdful to have 
to study so hard to keep ahead of her class! Yet 
she always seems hain and cheerful.”’ 

The lady knew nothing about teaching, and 
spoke ignorantly. Miss Adams was a_ good 
teacher who was merely making daily preparation 
for her work. 

After giving a new lesson careful consideration 
and deciding what is to be given, and how,.and 
collecting such materials as are needed, it is well 
to write an outline plan to serve asa guide. The 
outlines may be written in a book and thus be 
preserved for reference. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to give to each subject equal attention ev ery 
day. A few minutes will suffice in preparing one 
lesson while another will need to be worked out 
in detail. ‘This will not be determined by the 
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History VI.—Democratic Spirit in America 


HE origin of the American people explains 
in embryo the democratic spirit that has 
developed in the United States to which 


government this article will be confined. The ~ 


European origin of the American colonists leads 
us to inquire, what were the conditions in Europe 
which caused the restless spirit and expansion of 
the fifteenth century? The several nations of 
Europe claiming territory in the United States of 
America by right of voyage and discovery relin- 
quished their claims to the English and this peo- 
ple became the leaders in shaping the future of 
the new nation. Therefore, our answer to the 
question will be confined, mainly to a discussion 
of the conditions in England, and the character- 
istics of the English colonists, which caused them 
to forsake their native country and seek a_ better 
home. 

Sixty years B, C., Julius Caesar, the Roman 
general, conquered the Gauls of France and Bri- 
tain. During the invasion, the Britons gave as- 
sistance to the Gauls. Caesar determined to pun- 
ish the Britons for opposing him, and in 55 B. C. 
he sailed to Britain with 10,000 Roman soldiers. 
The Britons vigorously opposed their landing but 
they leaped into the water, waded to the shore 
and drove the Britons from the field. ‘The cour- 
age displayed by the Britons, however, convinced 
Caesar that he could not conquer them with so 
few soldiers, and in a short time, he returned 
home. The following year, he invaded Britain 
again with a select army of 25,000 men, reduced 
their strongholds and again returned home, think- 
ing that the Britons would not again interfere in 
behalf of the Gauls. About 100 years later, 
Agricola, the Roman general of the time, invaded 
and conquered that part of Great Britain known 
now as Englund, but not without a desperate 
struggle. One instance will serve to show the 
strong desire for liberty of those first inhabitants 
of Britain who were the ancestors of the Irish and 
Welsh who came to America. Caractacus, a brave 
general of the Britons, after engaging in many 
hard fought battles, was finally captured and 
taken a prisoner to Rome. When he was taken 
before the Roman Emperor, he said: “I am in 
your power and you can do with me what you 
will. Iam here because I was faithful to my 
country and would not promise to be your slave 
and obey your laws. You can put me to death, 
but you can gain greater honor by setting me 
free.”? The Romans after ruling and protecting 
the Britons for about 300 years withdrew and left 
them to themselves. 

For the next fifty years, the Britons were in 
almost constant trouble with the Scots and Picts. 
The Germans were invited to assist them in their 
defensive operations, which they did, and the Bri- 
tons gave many of them homes in their country 
for their service. Later, the Germans, in great 
numbers, came and settled in Britain and finally 
killed most of the Britons, compelling the re- 
mainder to flee for their lives. ‘they found refuge 
in Ireland and Wales. These invaders from Ger- 
many were the Anglo-Saxons. The angles gave 
their name to the country and the people and the 
Saxons gave their name to the language. 

These German tribes, our English ancestors, 
were a hardy, liberty-loving people, enjoying in 
their native country a government, resembling-in 
some particulars, a democracy. In times of war, 
they chose and followed a leader, but all the peo- 
ple in general assembly enacted the laws. Orig- 
nally, society was divided into two classes—earls 
and freemen—and later, into three ciasses, the 
third being a class of serfs. After they settled 
in England, under the Feudal system, there were 
the royal family, the nobility, the gentry, vil- 
leins, and the serfs or husbandmen. Under this 
system the lower classes were not deprived of all 
their personal liberties, but the lowest order, the 
husbandmen, were not much above the condition 
of slaves. Under the reign of King William, the 


By H. M. Tipsword 


only person really free was the king himself. But 

Feudalism was an advance step toward a more 
rfect freedom in that it required obedience to 

aw, though it brought servitude to the weak. 

Gregory the Great, the pope of the Roman 
Catholic church, sent St. Augustine as a mission- 
ary to England A. D. 600, and these people were 
converted to the Christian religion. By this means, 
the Latin language and the learning of the world 
were introduced in England. This was a signifi- 
cant fact. ‘The people, under these influences, 
became more humane, and civilization advanced 
more rapidly. But by the time of King Henry, 
the power of the Catholic church was not sur- 
passed by that of the kings. There were two sys- 
tems of government—the State, and the Church. 

Henry I voluntarily granteda charter, setting 
forth the right of the people, which was observed 
during his long reign of thirty-five years. When 
King John ascended the throne, he proved himself 
the most cruel of the rulers of Keudal times. The 
English and the Normans, however, united in 
forcing him to sign the great charter—** Magna 
Charta.’’ This was the first constitution ever 
written, defining the relation of the king and the 
people and guaranteeing the rights of both. These 
charter provisions and the decisions of the courts 
are now known as the common law of England. 

There was a long and bitter struggle between 
the Feudal kings and the people, and between the 
church and the state. The kings, and the church 
authorities also, wanted greater power and more 
money, and the people wanted more freedom. ‘The 
condition of the people had long been growing 
worse so far as their liberties were concerned; and 
the war of the Roses and the bringing to an end 
the Feudal system did not make it better for them. 
Most of the lords and barons, who had held the 
kings in check in the exercise of arbitrary power 
had been killed, and the kings were growing more 
severe. 

The fall of the Feudal system was also accom- 
panied by a sentiment of revolt against the rule 
of the church on the part of the German race. 
This sentiment was kindled into a flame a little 
later by the Protestant Reformation under the 
leadership of Martin Luther. 

Industrial controversies between capital and 
labor, between the guilds and the consumers, be- 
came intense as opportunity for the favored few 
to discriminate against the masses increased and 
the number of the homeless, dependent class 
multiplied. 

The latter half of the fifteenth century was a 
time of great movement throughout Europe. The 
art of printing had been invented and books of 
travel and adventure written. Gunpowder, the 
compass and the astrolabe had also been invented. 
On the whole, there was a wonderful revival of 
learning and a growing sentiment for personal 
liberty--civil, religious, and industrial. The 
masses of the people had been held in bondage by 
old time customs; advancement had been hindered 
by false notions of government, and religious lib- 
erty had been staid by fixed principles of religion, 
but the time had now cume when they sought new 
fields for their activities. The times demanded 
a discoverer, and he was found in Christopher 
Columbus who sailed to the west full of religious 
zeal to see an Old Land but discovered a New 
World. His first act on shore was to. worship God 
and to dedicate the land to him in the name of 
his sovereigns. 

One hundred twenty-seven years later, the Pil- 
grim Fathers braved a cold, stormy sea and landed 
in the harbor of Plymouth. In the cabin of the 
Mayflower, they laid the cornerstone of this Re- 
public in the compact declaring their faith in God 
and the right of men to worship Him in harmony 
with the dictates of their own conscience. The 
broad, dark forest that stretched out before them 
was to be their home in which they would find 
room for the development of their ideas of equal- 





ity and freedom to an extent not then dreamed of 
by the most visionary. 

The conditions in which they were placed in 
their new home were favorable to the develop- 
ment of their ideas of equality, and political, re- 
ligious, and industrial freedom. All the English 
colonies of the United States contained«the ele- 
ments of democracy, but not of equal significance 
in sentiment and development. While the col- 
onists of the various settlements had some com- 
mon characteristics, yet their motives differed, and 
the physical conditions of the sections of the coun- 
try were diverse. In the development of a demo- 
cratic spirit in the United States, the greatest dif- 
ferences in the Anglo-American colonies were be- 
tween the north and the south. Much of this 
difference may be traced to the character of the 
settlers, and their motives in coming to America. 
The settlers of the southern colonies were for the 
most part of the lowest class of England, having 
a low spiritual conception, and no lofty motives 
in leaving their native country. They came in 
search of gold. They had no means, but desired 
to live in idleness and luxury. Slavery was early 
introduced among them, and civilization advanced 
comparatively slow. ‘The settlers of the north- 
ern colonies belonged to the best class of Eng- 
land. They belonged to the middle classes who 
were neither rich nor poor. They were well edu- 
cated and possessed of high ideals. ‘They did not 
have to leave their homeland to get a living, but 
they did so to escape persecution for the expres- 
sion of their democratic ideas and to find greater 
freedom of thought and action. From them were 
disseminated the ideas that developed into the new 
democracy and made the freest, happiest nation 
in the world. 

The physical condition of the geographical basis 
was well adapted to the development of that spirit 
of equality which characterized the northern col- 
onists into a democracy in which there were no 
class distinctions. The condition of the soil was 
such that all were on equal footing in their efforts 
to get a living, and such as opposed the early de- 
velopment of an aristocracy like that in England. 
The forest had to be cleared away and each had 
to cultivate his own patch of ground. ‘The com- 
mon poverty tended to make them equal. 

The government in the colonies was not the 
same in all. In New York the colonial system 
operated. By this method, the mother country 
sent a governor to the colony to rule over the peo- 
ale. This system, more than either of the others, 
restricted the liberties of the colonists. The sys- 
tem of the king, making grants to individuals and 
companies was the plan in Maryland, the Caro- 
linas, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. By this 
system the colonists were not kept in such close 
touch with the will of the king of the mother 
country and they could act more independently 
than under the colonial system. ‘The royal char- 
ter system of the New England colonies, by which 
a political society was formed, placing them under 
the protection of the mother country but leaving 
them free to govern themselves, was the most con- 
ducive to the development of a democratic spirit. 
Most of these colunies were formed without the 
aid of the mother country but in after years they 
were granted royal charters by King Charles II. 

The foundation of the future democratic gov- 
ernment of the United States was laid in the early 
laws of the New England colonies. In these laws, 
provision was made for the protection of the peo- 
ple in the personal liberties which they held most 
sacred. Among these were the freedom of wor- 
ship, the right of trial by jury, the rule of the 
people in public affairs, and the voting of taxes 
for the common good. These laws also provided 
for the protection of the poor, for public improve- 
ment, and for the education of their children. 

For a long time the colonists recognized the au- 
thority of the mother country and had no thought 
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The Hallowe’en Entertainment 


the boys out of mischief on Hallowe’en night,”” 

said the mother of two boys at a mothers and 
teachers’ club-meeting in October. 

**We could have an entertainment for Hallowe’en 
that would keep all of the children busy, boys as 
well as girls, and most of the grown folk besides,” 
said one of the teachers of the town school. 

“What is your idea,’’ they eagerly asked, and 
when it was explained they hailed it with delight. 
There would be lots of work they decided but the 
kind that every one would be happy to do. 

There was a bit of woodland just out of town 
with no underbrush and the trees just far enough 
apart to suit the purnose, which was to have the 
Hallowe’en fun there. It was to be a money mak- 
ing affair, half of the proceeds to be given to the 
different churches, and the teachers to retain the 
other half for things they needed in school, 
but which the school board thought would be 
“superfluous,” 

On Hallowe’en night the trees were alive with 
glowing Jack o” lantern faces and all sorts of un- 
canny figures were made from poles with cross- 
pieces for arms, covered with sheets and having 
pumpkin heads with gruesome features lit up. 
‘They were placed in nooks and corners of the 
trees and-tents and looked spooky enough to give 
even a grown person a creepy feeling down their 
spine. Of course this was the boy’s work and as 
satisfactory as any other fun could be for that night 

Brownies were made of smaller pumpkins. One 
for the body and one for the head, sticks were in- 
serted for arms and legs and to connect the head 
and body. ‘They wore pointed caps made of red 
and black paper and black dots for buttons on 
their retund yellow paunches. 

Those that had charge of the tents and booths 
were dressed suitably for the occasion as witches, 
gypsies or fairies, “‘Queen Zingara’’ the notice 
read on the gvpsy’s tent would tell your fortune 
by the light of Jack o” lantern faces if you crossed 
her palm with a silver bit. 

Some of the boys masqueraded as Brownies and 
hobgoblins and presided over a little booth de- 
voted to the sale of nuts. ‘They had made a big 
blazing fire in front of their booth in the after- 
noon and let it burn down to a fine bed of coals. 
When the customer purchased the nuts he or she 
was given an old piece of iron on which to roast 
their chestnuts as they sat around the fire on the 
ground, ‘The nuts are named and the girl whose 
chestnut explodes and jumps from the hot coals 
had better remain single, for the gir! whose chest- 
nut roasts quietly will be the one to have a pleas- 
ant married life. 

If one prefers it they may purchase ears of corn 
or rosy cheeked apples to roast at another fire of 
red-hot coals, both of these edibles being roasted 
from the ends of long pointed sticks. At the 
booth where they are sold the **trimmings’’ may 
be had with them, cream for the apples, pepper, 
salt and butter for the ears of corn, the price five 
cents each, 

There is an old saying that if a maiden finds 
a crooked ear of corn it means that she will have 
an ugly husband, and if the ear is red it insures 
her securing a handsome man. The same rule 


holds good for the opposite sex. 


| WISH that we could devise some way to keep 


By T. Celestine Cummings 


In a small tent—three feet high—stood « doll 
dressed up as a witch in the traditional style of 
peaked hat, long hair, cloak and broomstick, with 
an owl cut from black paper perched on the 




































































































































handle. <A card is tied to the handle of the broom 
with these words on it—*‘Come try your fortunes 
lads and lussies, both good and bad.’? A beau- 
tiful glow of red light burned in front of the 
witch that lit up the platform the whole arrange- 
ment rests on. ‘The weird red light is magnesium 
burning in a tin pan that is edged with autumn 
foliage. On either side of her are stacked the 
**fortunes.’’ A little boy dressed as a hobgoblin 
stands ready to hand you one of the fortunes for a 
nickel and to give you the interesting bit of in- 
formation that you must hold your bit of white 
paper “carefully over a burning coal,” and, *‘take 
‘are lest you burn a hole.’’? ‘The fortunes were 
written with milk. 

Beside this tent is the post office that proved to 
be one of the best money makers there. Here 
you could purchase appropriate verses and love 
letters, address them to friends and have them 
delivered by brownies, who formed a messenger 
service for the evening. 

The girls had fun personating fairies, their 
gauzy garments and wings worn over suitably 
warm garments. They wore wreaths of brilliaré 
autumn leaves or fall flowers and passed about 
among the company with trays of bonbons and 
little baskets containing walnuts enclosing Hal- 
lowe’en verses or a surprise. ‘The latter consisted 
of little wriggly things that the Japanese cut out 
of vegetable ivory. They move as if alive and 
make one jump. .In other nuts might be found 
tiny black dolls, bits of candy and so on, but there 
were enough "*bewitched”’ nuts to keep the excite- 
ment high and the nuts sold well at tive cents a 
piece. The fairies also presided over the ‘* For- 
tune Cake”’ tent. This was a large raisin cake 
with several inexpensive rings, thimbles, nickles 
and pearl buttons hidden in its toothsome slices. 
The ring assured a speedy marriage, the dimes 
wealth, while the thimbles and buttons denote a 
life of single blessedness. 

A table was attractively arranged with Hal- 
lowe’en souvenirs that sold from five cents to a 
quarter. Many of the little articles were cleverly 
made from odds and ends of silks and ribbons 
collected from the scrap bag, pasteboard, crepe 
paper and so on, that were useful as penwipers 
and pincushions and that resembled witches’ hats, 
yellow pumpkins and red apples. Dolls were 
dressed as witches with high conical hats and 
carrying tiny brooms. Brownie dolls and fairies 
all found ready sale. ‘Lhe inside skirts of the 
dolls were felt to be used as a penwiper, or a tiny 
bag inside the full skirt served as a pincushion, 
There were calendars, blotters, postal-card boxes. 
and autograph books adorned with Jack o’ lan- 
terns, a cat’s head, in black, witches on brooms, 
owls on branches and flights of bats. 

A good supper was served in picnic style, that 
is, on wooden plates at a large table. The fable 
looked very attractive with its vire decorations 
and autumn leaves, and the viands served were 
what one would expect at a picnic with the differ- 
ence that the occasion suggested. Sandwiches 
were cut in a good luck shape like clover leaves. 
Diamond-shaped cakes had the icing outlined on 
them as a wishbone or a horseshoe: There were 
all sorts of good things provided. A small roll 


(Continued on page 43) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


~ Accuracy in Arithmetic 


By J. C. Brown 


Department of Mathematics, Eastern Illinois State Normal School, Charleston, Illinois 


today is that while we have enriched our 
curriculum by the introduction of new 
subjects we have allowed our pupils to become lax 
and careless in thought and in statement. The 
pupil of today is expected to learn many things 
not formerly taught in the schools but there is 
aoe 3 truth in the assertion that much of our 
nowledge is.vague and inaccurate, *‘a collection 
of vague ideas rather than clear-cut notions about 
definite things. ”’ 

We teachers cannot turn a deaf ear to these 
complaints about inaccuracy. They come from 
so many sources and seem to be substantiated by 
evidence overwhelming in character and in 
amount. As Myers expresses it: ** All the com- 
plaints about inaccuracy are but an indication 
that accuracy is one of the goals that education 
ought to reach.”’ President Eliot enumerates 
among the essentials of the cultured mind the 
ability to think clear and straight. Accuracy is 
one of the marks of the scholar. If our education 
is to be the most efficient we cannot be negligent 
in the matter of accuracy; we cannot afford in 
the interest of the best, to relegate accuracy of 
thought and of computation to a subordinate 

lace. 

I wish to discuss the subject of accuracy with 
reference to Mathematics and with particular 
reference to Arithmetic. If there is any subiect 
in the entire curriculum that one might expect to 
be characterized by a high degree of accuracy, 
that subject is Mathematics. In Mathematics 
things are right or they are wrong. While there 
may be, in a given problem, a variety of ways 
of reaching the desired goal, the result must in 
every case be the same if the reasoning and the 
mechanical work are correct. Opinion may 
count for much in the interpretation of a literary 
roduction, but it finds its minimum value in 

athematics. | Mathematical accuracy is pro- 
verbial. 

There is in Mathematics an accuracy of thought 
and an accuracy of manipulation. Both of these 
are of great importance, but as one writer ex- 

ressed it, *‘Accuracy of thought is the more 
Fitvdanineivta and is frequently the basis of 
accuracy of calculation: one may acquire more 
or less accuracy in computation without an under- 
standing of the thought processes involved.”’ 

All teachers will agree that truth is one of the 
things most sought for in the school and so 
accuracy of thought and of mechanical manipu- 
lation should be emphasized in the grades. 
David Eugene Smith says:—'‘It is the loose 
manner of writing out solutions tolerated by 
many teachers that gives rise to half the mistakes 
in reasoning which vitiate the pupil’s work. 
Teachers are beginning to recognize that inac- 
curacies of statement beget inaccuracies of thought 
and so should not be tolerated in the school 
rooms.’’ If this-expression is true, how zealously 
we as teachers should strive to lead the pupil to 
form habits of accuracy. The carelessness of 
many pupils and teachers in solving problems in 
arithmetic is alarming. 

I wish to point out a few of the inaccuracies so 
common in the schoolroom. My experience as 
a teacher of teachers leads me to feel that we 
need to have our attention frequently called to 
these matters and that we should resolve to 
eradicate, so far as possible, these gross inac- 
curacies. One common inaccuracy is this: 

3+4=74+4=11x2=22. It is not unusual 
to find such statements in classroom work and 
such absurdities may even be found in some text 
books. Now it is evident that 3+-4 does not 
equal 7+ 4, nor does 7+4=11 2. When such 
a problem is to be solved it should be put into the 
Fol lcsrinag foes $4+4=7: 744=11: 11x2=22. 

It may be well at this point to answer the com- 


A COMMON criticism against the schools of 


statement as the one recommended above. Some 
teachers may say that it is a waste of time and of 
space to use the second method when the first 
method will secure the correct result. ‘The most 
effective answer I know to this objection is this: 
**no teacher or pupil should ever be sv pressed 
for time or space that he hasn’t time to tell the 
truth.”” 3+ 4 does not equal 7+ 4 and the fact 
that the proper result is secured does not justify 
the process. So often a teacher says, this process 
i the required result and therefore must 
be correct. The fallacy of this reasoning may 
be shown as follows. Suppose I am required to 
find the result of 4* 6x10. The correct result 
is 240. Let us suppose that in multiplying the 
4x 6, I, through carelessness or ignorance, put 
down the result as 12. I then multiply this result 
by 10 but again I carelessly put down the result 
incorrectly and whereas it should now be 120, I 
write it 240. It is evident that I have gotten 
the correct result but what teacher would give 
any credit for the process. Not a step in the 

1ocess is correct. The result only is correct. 

he fact that the result is correct does not neces- 
sarily justify the process in any problem. 

A second inaccuracy is this: Add 473, 3%, 
234. Sometimes the work is put down-in this 
form which is wholly inaccurate :— 

423=8-12 

31, —6-12 

23%=—9-12 

9 23-12=—1 11-12 

Therefore the sum=10 11-12 
The inaccuracies here are very evident: 424 does 
not equal 8-12 and it is just as certainly untrue 
to state that it does equal 8-12 as it is to make 
an untrue statement in geography or history. 

A principle frequently ignored in working 
problems is the fact that the product must be of 
the same denomination as the multiplicand. It 
is not uncommon to hear such statements as the 
following: 

2% 25— $50. 
2% $25—50 

Probably one of the most comomn ferms of 
inaccuracies is found in solving problems in 
common fractions. Ihe following problems will 
illustrate the inaccuracy. 

Two-thirds of an number equals 60. Find the 
number. 

First Analysis, Inaccurate. 

1. 3—the number 

2. 24=60 

3. 45=% of 60=30 
- 3=8x30=90. 

Second Analysis, Correct. 

1. $ of the number=the number 
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Some one may urge that the choice between 
these two forms of analysis is but a choice of 
words and that to choose the second in preference 
to the first is quibbling. Let us see. 

The teacher and the pupil know that 3=1. 


It is very evident therefore that in the first step 


of the first- analysis we have said 1=-60 which is 
absurd. In the second step we have said that 
23=60. Now 60=180-3. Itis just as absurd to 
say that 73=—180-3 as to say that $2—$180. In 
the third step it is asserted that 14=30 or 90-3 
which is absurd. In the last step we reach the 
startling conclusion that 3 which is always equal 
to 1, is equal to 90. Now since in the first step 
we assert that 1=—60 and in the last step we 
conclude that 1—90, it follows that 60 must 
equal 90. To the thoughtful reader it must be 
evident that the first analysis leads us into a 
maze of inaccuracies. 

An analysis is an orderly statement of facts. 
Judged by this definition the form just examined 
is not an analysis for it does not contain a true 


stutement. Now let us examine the second analy- 
sis and judge whether it is superior to the first. 
Before the pupil encounters such a problem he 
knows that ‘‘of’’ when used with common fractions 
means times. ‘Two-thirds of 34 means 23x 34. 
Now 3 is a common fraction: therefore the first 
step means 3 or (1) times the number equals the 
number. This is always true whatever the number 
may be. The second step asserts that 23 of, or 
times, the number equals 60. ‘This fact the prob- 
lem states. The third step asserts that 43 of, or 
times, the number equals 30, which is true if step 
two is true, and by the last step we learn that 3 
or 1 times the number—90. What a difference 
in conclusions by the two processes. By the first 
we conclude that 1=-90, an apparent absurdity. 
By the second we learn that one times the number 
equals 90, a perfectly consistent statement. 

‘The same general form of analysis applies to 
problems in percentage, since percentage is but a 
special case of common fractions as will be 
shown in a later article. 

If 40% of a number=80 
1% the ” 4, of 802 
1003" ” * -=100x2=200. 

It is not correct in analyzing the above problem 
tu say 40%—80 for this is not true, since 40%—40- 
100 and 80—8000-100; 40-100 does not equal 
80-100 and the process is by no means justified 
because we reach the desired conclusion. Let us 
take time and let us insist that our pupils take 
time to tell the truth in Mathematics as well as 
in other fields of knowledge. 

Space does not permit a detailed consideration 
of other common inaccuracies of statement, but 
attention should be called to some of the inaccur- 
acies so common in Mensuration. 

We learn in the grades that the multiplier must 
be abstract. Yet some books and many teachers 
assert that 3 ft. x 4 ft.—12 sq. ft. Now if this 
is a problem in multiplication either the 3 ft. or 
the 4 ft. must be the multiplier, but since neither 
is abstract neither can be the multiplier. 
Further, the product must be of the same name 
as the multiplicand. If this is a problem in 
multiplication either the 3 ft. or the 4 ft. must be 
the multiplicand, but the name of the product is 
square feet which is unlike either of the other 
expressions. ‘The inaccuracy therefore becomes 
apparent, 

12 sq. ft. +3 ft. cannot give a result of 4 ft. 
because 4 ft. x3 ft. will not give a product of 
12 sq. ft. 

The square root of 49 sq. ft. cannot be 7 ft. 
because 7 ft. x 7 ft. will not give a product of 
49 sq. ft. but the square root of an expression 
multiplied by itself must produce the expression 
of which it is the square root. 

The inaccuracies that have been cited and 
others that these will probably suggest to the 
reader are indirect contradictions to the accuracy 
that Arithmetic should develop. 

Not only should we strive to secure accuracy of 
statement but a high degree of accuracy in com- 
putation should be attained. ‘The evidences of 
Inaccuracy in computation are overwhelming in 
amount. It is asserted that at an examination 
given with reference to an appointment in a bank 
in a large eastern city, out of several graduates 
of the High Schools of the vicinity not one was 
found who was able to get the correct result in a 
problem in addition the first time he attempted 
to solve the problem. Walsh says:—**Many 
pupils seem to have acquired the impression that 
while it is highly creditable to understand the 
work they are doing, the mere question of 
numerical accuracy is a detail almost below their 
intellectual dignity.”” A high degree of accuracy 
is an essential in many of the vocations of life. 
The bank cashier, and the surveyor, must get cor- 
rect results. The expert who prepures interest 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Sunlit skies of wondrous blue, 
Woodlands robed in ygorgeons hue. 
Hills o’erdecked with soft blne haze, 
Tasselled ears of golden maize, 
Ripened fruits on tree and vine, 
Fragrance from the spruce and pine, 
Autumn ’s festive days are here 
With their wealth of love and cheer! 
Be Oe 
CTOBER derives its name from the Latin 
octo, signifying eight. It was the eighth 
month of the Roman calender but afterward 
became the tenth when the commencement of the 
year was changed from March to January. The 
Anglo-Saxous termed it the ‘*Wyn moneth”’ or 
wine month; among the Slavs it was known as the 
yellow month, from the turning of the leaves, 


Ocroser Birrupays 

As the days pass, we may find a little time to 
observe the birthdays of the following famous 
people born in October: 

October 1, 1826—Kar! Von Piloty, the German 
painter, was born. (Study the artist’s picture 
**Columbus on Deck of the Santa Maria.”’) 

October 5, 1850—William Hamilton Gibson 
was born at Sandy Hook, Connecticut. An artist, 
naturalist and author of a number of excellent 
nature books. (The chapters under the October 
dates in ‘Sharp Eyes’’ will be found very inter- 
esting and appropriate reading for this month. ) 

October 8, 1853—Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
American poet, born at Hartford, Connecticut. 
(Read poems’* The F light of the Birds,’’ ** Autumn 
Song”’ and **A Mother’s Picture.’’) 

October 10, 1802—George Pope Morris, poet, 
born at Philadelphia. (His well known poem, 
**Woodman, Spare that Tree”’ may be reviewed on 
the anniversary day of the author’s birth. ) 

Octobér 16, 1758—Noah Webster, author of 
the dictionary, was born at New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

October 19, 1735—John Adams, Washington’s 
successor as president of the United States, was 
born in Massachusetts. This eminent statesman 
worked successfully for the adoption of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He died July 4, 1826, 
the fiftieth anniversary day of American freedom. 

October 21, 1845—Will Carleton, American 
writer, was born at Hudson, Michigan. His 
poems portraying home life have become very 

opular with the reading puble. (Read ** Autumn 
Jays,”? “*The First Settler’s Story’’ and **The 
Tramp’s Story.’’) 

October 22, 1811, Franz Liszt, the celebrated 
composer and pianist, was born in Hungary. 

October 26, 1800, Count Von Moltke, promi- 
nent in past military affairs of Germany, was born 
near Mecklenburg. 

October 27, 1858, Theodore Roosevelt, ex- 
president, author, lecturer and traveller, was born 
at New York City. 

October 29, 1656, Edmund Halley, astronomer, 
was born near London. (Pupils may be required 
to tell what they know about the comet which 
bears his name. ) 


Ocroser Historica Events 

At the beginning of the month, the following 
important events may be written on the board or 
on a sheet of paper tacked to the wall. Yupils 
may be reminded to prepare to discuss the events 
as the anniversary days approach: 

October 1, 1883—Two-cent letter postuge es- 
tablished. 

October 6, 1892—-Death of Alfred Tennyson. 

October 7, 1894—Death of Edgar Allan Poe. 

October 8, 9, 1871—The Chicago Fire. 

October 12. 1492—Columbus. landed at San 
Salvador. (Read Tennyson’s and Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s poems **Columbus.’’) 

October 12, 1899—The Boer War began. 

October 16, 1909—The Alaskan-Yukon Ex- 
position closed. 
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Through October 


By Emma C. Loehle 


October 16, 1898—The United States flag 
hoisted at San Juan. Porto Rico. 

October 21, 1805—Battle of Trafalgar; death 
of Admiral Horatio Nelson. 

October 26, 1863—The Red Cross society 
originated. 

October 31, 1864—Nevada entered the Union. 


Ocroser Nature StTupiEs 


The following questions may be given to pupils 
throughout the month. After they have dis- 
covered the facts, the topics which the questions 
suggest should be freely discussed by the pupils. 

What leaves now turn red? brown? yeilow? 
(To illustrate, pupils may be asked to bring pret- 
tily colored leaves of the elm, ash, beech, birch, 
maple, hickory, chestnut, sumach, wuodbine and 
Virginia creeper. ) 

What leaves do not change their colors? Which 
fall early? What ones remain longer on the 
twigs? (Some of the oaks and beeches.) What 
forces the old leaves from the twig? (The new 
buds.) Of what use are fallen leaves? 

Are the new buds now developed? 
they cease growing ? 

Would it prove harmful if the leaves remained 
on the trees during the heavy snows of winter? 

What seeds are scattered by man and animals? 
By wind, water, and explosive force? (Pupils 
may bring burrs, winged seeds and others to 
illustrate. ) 

What becomes of the sap in the trees about this 
time? 

What nuts, fruits and vegetables may now be 
stored for winter use? 

Where do we find the October wild flowers? 
What beautiful wild flower has chosen America 
for its home? (The fringed gentian.) Describe 
the witch hazel blossom. (Read what William 
Hamilton Gibson says about this very interesting 
plant in *‘Sharp Eyes.’’) 

What flowering plants are taken from the gar- 
den just before the frost comes? (Geraniums, etc. ) 

Why is corn a very useful product? (A stalk 
with roots and ripened ears may be brought to the 
schoolroom for study. ) 

What well known bird migrates about this time ? 
(Robin. ) 

What beautiful songster remains somewhat 
longer? (Bluebird. ) 

Where do we find cocoons? 

What becomes of the insects? Do you find any 
of them under beards, logs, stones, in the bark of 
trees and in the ground? 


When do 


OcrorER Seat Work 


Write the first stanza of the well known poem 
**October Gave a Party.” Around the top and 
sides of the verse paint a number of seettily col- 
red (falling) leaves such as the oak, ash, elm, 
maple, ete. 

Draw an October calendar with a branch of red 
oak leaves or part of a corn stalk with ripened 
ears gracefully arranged aruund the left. 

Draw and color a night scene illustrating bright 
blue skies, stars, great dipper and harvest moon. 

Draw a map illustrating Spain, the Atlantic 
ocean, Canary Islands and San Salvador. On this 
indicate the route taken by Columbus in his first 
voyage which ended by his landing at San 
Salvador. 


Ocrosper SPELLING AND LancuaGE Lessons 


The following words may be given to advanced 
soars, ov intermediate grades for spelling les- 
sons. They may also be used in sentences which 
ops may be requireed to build: 

utumn, October, migrate, harvest, hickory, 
chestnut, hazelnut, aster, gentian, cardinal flower, 
thistle down, milkweed, witch hazel, Hallowe’en, 
Columbus, discovery, Genoa, Italy, Pinta, Nina, 
Santa Maria, Palos, Spain, San Salvador. 
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OcrosEr Picture Srvupies Brown 


Pictures) 


(Perry or 


Statue of Columbus—Pelzer. 
Columbus Before the Council of Salamanca. 
Piper and Nutcrackers—Landseer. 


Topics rox OcrosER Compositions AND BioGraPHIks 


Hallowe’en. 

An October Landscape. 

The Fall Migration of Birds. 

The Discovery of America. 

Current Events. 

Short Biographies of Famous People Born in 
October. 

Octoser LITERATURE 


October. Autumn Woods.—Bryant. 
Maple Leaves. —Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Indian Summer.—Mrs. Sigourney, Emi'y 
Dickinson. 

The Pumpkin. Autumn. Indian Summer.— 
Whittier. 

Autumn. Faded Leaves.—Alice Cary. 


The Cricket.—Cowper. 

A Sonnet to Summer.—Hayne. 

The Discovery of America. — Washington 
Irving. 





Character Building--Beauty 
By Catherine Payer 


**To see beauty and to love it is to possess one of the 
chief requisites of a happy and a contented life.’’ 


T THIS month of the year when the earth 
A uts on its robes of glory, it is well to call 
a child’s attention to the beauty about him. 
Nature is so lavish at this season of the year, that 
her very generosity is apt to make us undervalue 
her wonderful gifts. 

I often think that if we had one beautiful sun- 
set a year, just one spray of golden-rod in the 
autumn, just one maple with its gold and scarlet, 
how wonderful we should declare Nature! But 
she is so supremely kind that we are apt to pass 
with our eyes closed to the beauty about us, It 
is necessary for the child’s future happiness to 
call attention to this beauty, so that his memory 
may be stored with beautiful pictures, and upon 
reflection in later years, fill his heart with pleasure. 

We are fortunate enough at our school to have 
a school garden. In the autumn our garden is a 
thing of beauty. On our first autumn visit, we 
simply walked through the garden, drinking in 
the beauty about us. Russets, crimsons, dusky 
yellows, bronzes, morocco-reds, were there in pro- 
fusion. On our next visit, a lesson was given in 
color. Autumn leaves were picked up and atten- 
tion was called to their beauty. We were now 
ready to understand what Henry Ward Beecher 
meant when he said, *‘October is the opal month 
of the year. It is the month of glory, uf ripe- 
ness. It is the picture month.” 

Butterflies were studied out-of-doors, the chil- 
dren observing their graceful forms, flight, beau- 
tiful color, etc. Then the children studied and 
learned: 


Oh! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 
The times when in our childish plays 
My sister Enimeline and I 
Together chased the Butterfly! 
A very hunter did I rush 
Upon the prey ; with leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake and bush; 
But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. 
—Wordsworth. 


This little poem is of great ethical value, lead- 
ing the child not only to love the butterfly but to 
protect it. 

Nature is not the only means of leading the 
child to see and love beauty. Beautiful poems, 
beautiful quotations, biography, and beautiful 
pictures give him a host of beautiful thoughts. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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primary reading exercises. 








OCTOBER PICTURE STUDY 


Norte: This victure is designed to be used in connection with language lessons or 






































S SCHOOL is now in running order we are 
A ready seriously to take up the subject of 
teaching Penmanship. 

First, let us consider the age of the children in 
our charge. Possibly we have two or three grades 
in the room and, as the time which may be given 
to the teaching of penmanship is limited, we can 
not give a lesson to each grade, but on the con- 
trary, must take the classasa whole. This being 
the case, we should so arrange our writing drills 
that all the children in the room may practise 
writing at the same time and the same drills, as 
nearly as possible. By this plan we will be able 
to make one writing period serve the two or more 
grades, 

Almost immediately I hear you exclaim that 
children of the third grade are unable to practise 
the work designed for the children of the fifth 
grade. I, with equal alacrity, will say that you 
are right, in a measure, and I would not expect 
children of the third grade to write words which 
are not within their vocabulary. Indeed I would 
not have children of any grade practise writing 
a word the meaning of which the have no con- 
ception. However, the children of a fourth or a 
fifth grade may use third grade words as move- 
ment drills with the greatest benefit, while the 
regular **Movement Exercises,’’ ovals, the slant- 
ing straight lines, etc., may be written to the same 
count no matter if there be in the room pupils 
trom the third.to the eighth grade inclusive. 

Children‘of the first and the second grade work 
well together. In such a combination I would so 
design the drills that the first grade children can 
understand what I wish them to try to do. Pay 
attention to the position of the body of the chil+ 
dren of both grades, work to get them to practise 
the movement drills to a count and, as soon as 
they have learned that the count indicates a down 
line, have first one child then another do the 
counting for the class,—counting to ten, then 
repeating. 

Any system of penmanship that is adopted by 
a Board of Education for use in the schools over 
which they have charge should be so written that 
the work intended for a certain grade bears a 
number corresponding with the grade in which it 
is to be used. The pad, or book, intended for 
the children of the first grade being numbered 1; 
the pad, or book, numbered 5 should be for the 
fifth grade children; the pads, or books, num- 
bered 7 and 8 should contain the drills for the 
seventh and the eighth grades, respectively, but, 
as suggested above, when we have more than one 
grade in a room have all the grades use the pad, 
or book, written for the lowest grade in the room, 
the only exception being when the lowest grade 
happens to be a first or a second. Keep this in 
mind: regardless of the grade, relaxation of the 
writing muscles is of primary importance; the 
forms of the letters will improve With practice, 
therefore, do not become despondent because the 
pages of the writing lessons are not as pretty as 
you would like to see them. 

It is of the greatest importance that Penman- 
ship shall have a regular place upon the school 
program, and having been given this place, it 
must be understood that when the hands of the 
clock point to the hour which has been assigned 
to writing drill, the practice of true, automatic 
penmanship is to have the entire attention of all 
the pupils in the room. No matter how short, nor 
how extended the time assigned to this subject 
may be, a regularity of the drills is important. 

Frequent short writing drills are to be preferred 
to long lessons given infrequently. Much better 
results may be obtained by having a ten-minute, 
live drill each day than are possible if but one 
lesson each week is given, even though it may be 
of one and one-haif hours’ duration. It is the 


continuity of the drills that effects the results, as 
well as the time devoted to them. 
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By A. H. Steadman 


Supervisor of Writing, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Suppose we have decided that the penmanship 
shall have a fifteen-minute period each day, be- 
ginning at 10 o'clock, following a number fesson. 
I would not permit the subject of number, im- 
portant as it may be, to interfere with the writing 
time, thinking, “*Oh, I’°ll make that up at some 
other time, as I can just let the children practise 
for a longer period the next lesson.”’ .'Time stolen 
from one subject, under the guise of the vast im- 
portance of the topic being discussed at the time 
of the theft, is lost to that subject forever; there- 
for the necessity for having a program and stick- 
ing to it to the dot. The man or the woman who 
is able to turn out the greatest amount of work 
each day is the one who has so systematized this 
work that, practically, each minute certain duties 
are performed. 

I have observed that those teachers who have 
hobbies, preferring to teach arithmetic, or geog- 
raphy, or history, or grammar, or drawing, or 
music, or penmanship, to any other subject, are 
the worst offenders 1n the line of poaching, and 
the subject they like least to teach is the greatest 
sufferer from their kleptomaniac tendencies. 

I presume that the subjects of penmanship and 
drawing are more frequently neglected, especially 
in the smaller school systems, than any of the 
other branches, because of the fancied loss of time 
in preparing for the lesson. 

In the writing lesson the pens and the ink must 
be in good condition, and the material upon which 
the records are to be made,—blank paper, Graded 
Lessons in Writing, or a copy-book,—must be 
placed in the hands of the children. Many teach- 
ers argue to themselves that this preparation for 
the drill is loss of time, therefore, they have their 
writing drills at irregular and infrequent periods. 
When they do have a writing lesson they make it 
so long that the children are exhausted before they 
have completed the work assigned and destro 
whatever benefit they may have derived at the be- 
ginning of the drill, when they made an effort, 
by the carelessness with which they finished it. 

Numbers of times I have visited schools, in the 
smaller cities, and on attempting te comply with 
the request to **Give the children a lesson,”’ I have 
found that not a single ink bottle contained ink. 
The water had evaporated, leaving a black mud 
in the hottom of the bottle. The pens,—there 
were large and small stubs, coarse and fine pens, 
—all so rusty on the point that when they were in 
use they produced a sound similar to that made by 
drawing a nail over fine sand paper. 

** How did they write ?”’ Splendidly, considering 
their opportunites for learning; the only trouble 
appeared to be that the poor children had had no 
opportunities. 

Some of these rooms had been supplied with 
Lessons in Writing, two pages of which they had 
filled, presumably at the opening of school in the 
fall, just after the janitor had filled the ink wells 
of such desks as contained whole ones, (large 
numbers of the bottles had been broken) and while 
the pens were new. At the close of the lesson the 
writing materials had been put aside and from 
twelve to sixteen weeks had passed and no further 
use had been made of them. Of course the ink 
evaporated. Of course the pens became rusty. 
Of course the children were being deprived of an 
important part of the education for which the per- 
son in charge was receiving a salary to impart. 

These teachers weren’t lazy. Probably every 
minute of their time was taken up trying to make 
the children see, when, apparently, they would 
not. The only trouble was that their efforts were 
not properly distributed. This season let us put 
on a governor and give to each subject, honestly, 
the amount of time to which its relative impor- 
tance entitles it. Make a program and follow it. 
I am aware that some teachers are inclined to dub 
this program scheme **Teaching by the clock,” 
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Teaching Penmanship 


but they will find it is the only way to get their 
whole work done. 

Having determined the nature of the work which 
shall be given ihe pupils and having seen that the 
ink is of proper consistency—sufficiently black to 
make a good plain line and still flow freely,—and 
that all are supplied with a good, firm, rather 
coarse pen and some paper upon which to make 
records of their movements, we will proceed to con- 
duct the first writing drill of the year. 

Have the children face the desk squarely, feet 
flat upon the floor and both arms resting upon the 
top of the desk, the hands meeting upon the paper 
which has been placed in a slanting sition 
about the center of the top of the desk. The body 
must not rest ugainst the back of the seat, and it 
should be so far from the front edge of the desk 


that the hand may freely be passed between the ~ 


desk and the chest. 

The elbows, which should be thrown well out 
from the body, should extend two or three inches 
over the front edge of the desk so that the arm 
may rest upon the fleshy part of the forearm. 
Have the children place the palm of the hand flat 
upon the top of the desk and show them that the 
wrist is not touching, but that a lead pencil easily 
may be passed between the wrist and the top of the 
desk. ave them close the hand, making a fist, 
without permitting the wrist to change its posi- 
tion, then call their attention to the soft pad upon 
which the arm is resting and show how easily the 
hand may be caused to move from the left to the 
right and back, and how the hand may be pushed 
from the body and drawn back again, the wrist 
moving out of the sleeve and into the sleeve as the 
co or the pull muscles are brought into play. 

n these demonstrations the sleeve must not be 
permitted to slide, but, on the contrary, it must 
adhere to the desk. Avoid a swinging, wrist 
motion. 

While the hand is closed, make a fist try the 
oval producing motion, then the slanting straight 
line, —the push-pull motion,—then, alternate the 
two movements. 

While holding the hand as described, in a fist, 
with the ieft hand take the pen holder by the 
upper end, and place it in the right hand, the first 
and second fingers being extended to receive it. 
Repeat the movements used above, holding the 
pen so that the point will just miss touching the 
paper, then permit the dry pen to rest upon the 
paper and repeat. Finish the lesson by repeating 
the drills in ink, trying to make the records cover 
two ruled spaces. Do not make the lesson too 
long. 





Vocational Education 


During the last century the course of develop- 
ment of industry was such as practically to de- 
stroy apprenticeship as an effective means of lead- 
ing the youth into vocational fitness. The old- 
fashioned farmer was quite incompetent to make 
of his son the new type of agriculturist, capable 
of applying science to his work. It became ap- 

arent, too, that the home, through no fault of 
its own, was becoming less effective in its great 
work of teaching girls the vocation which the 
great majority of them, in a sound and advancing 
nation, must follow—that of home-making. To 
the student of social life—the social economist— 
it was becoming apparent that a large, if not the 
largest, factor in the production of the vicious 
and the incompetent, the criminal and the pauper, 
is incapacity to produce effectively, to work pro- 
ductively. The idle boy, the loafer, the untaught 
youth, the untrained girl—they are destined usu- 
ally to be a heavy burden to society instead of 
being bearers of burdens.—David Snedden. 





No entire school should be punished because of 
the delinquencies of one el 
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Women Who Have Figured in American History IV. 


Rebecca Motte 
O' THE south side of the Congaree river, in 


South Carolina, on a height which com- 

mands a beautiful view of the country, 
stands, or stood, Fort Motte. From the eminence 
occupied by this historic fortress can be seen lovely 
hillsides sprinkled with pine trees, verdant fields 
of waving corn and luxuriant cotton, and willow- 
fringed streamlets twisting and turning like giant 
serpents through the enchanting landscape. How- 
ever charming the picture in itself, it gains an 
added glory as the tale is told of a woman’s pa- 
triotism which renders the scene historic. 

Fort Motte was the principal depot of the con- 
voys from Charleston to Camden. After the aban- 
donment of Camden to the Americans it was in- 
vested by Marion and Lee. Lord Rawdon en- 
deavored to relieve this post, which was occupied 
by Capt. McPherson with a garrison of one hun- 
dred and sixty-five men. A small body of dragoons 
from Charleston had reinferced these men shortly 
before the Americans appeared in sight. The 
large new mansion house belonging to Mrs. 
Rebecca Motte had been selected for the establish- 
ment of the post. This house was surrounded by 
a deep trenci, and on the interior margin of this 
trench strong and lofty fortifications had been 
raised. In an old farm-house on an adjacent hill 
Mrs. Motte had taken up her abode when forced 
to abandon her home to the British. Lieut. Col. 
Lee had taken his position on this height, and on 
the eastern slope of the hill where the fort stood, 
Marion held his bold patriots. McPherson had 
no artillery, but as he was momentarily expecting 
aid from Lord Rawdon, stoutly refused to sur- 
render. The besiegers had been unremitting in 
their efforts, and the imprisoned garrison had tat 
hope. Their joy was therefore ecstatic when they 
saw the fires of Lord Rawdon, who had encamped 
on the highest ground in the vicinity. The Amer- 
icans now saw that they must lose no time com- 
pelling the surrender of the fort. The burning 
of the large house in the center of the fortifications 
was the surest means of effecting the desired pur- 
pose. Marion and Lee always hated to destroy 
private property, and in this case they felt the 
duty to be unusually painful. Mrs. Motte’s de- 
ceased husband had been a loyal patriot, her 
daughter was the wife of a brave American officer, 
who was even at that time a prisoner in the strong- 
holds of the British. Lee’s headquarters were at 
the home of Mrs. Motte, and she had been gener- 
ous in her hospitality and very kind and attentive 
to the sick and wounded. Her kind sympathy 
had cheered and comforted the despondent and 
homesick, thereby helping them to be better 
soldiers. 

It was then exceedingly hard for Lieut. Col. 
Lee to tell this kind lady of the necessity of de- 
stroying her lovely mansion. Her smile and cheer- 
ful assent immediately relieved his embarrassment. 
The heroic lady declared that she was “gratified 
with the opportunity of contributing to the good 
of her country,’’ and that she should even view 
the fires with delight. She even presented to Lee 
a bow and arrows prepared in India, for the pur- 
pose of conveying combustible matters. 

Everything being in readiness, McPherson was 
summoned and the surrender of the fort again 
demanded. Upvn his refusal, the arrows began 
to fly, and soon the house was in flames. All 
efforts to stop the conflagration were ineffectual, 
and the garrison were compelled to save their lives 
by leaving the burning building. Now the beau- 
tiful character of this brave lady showed itself 
lovelier still, for she invited Capt. McPherson and 
his men to her home and entertained them with a 
sumptuous dinner. 

This incident just related was not the only proof 
of Rebecca Motte’s devotion to her country. When 
an attack on Charleston was anticipated and all 
men able to give service were ordered to assist in 
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throwing up intrenchments to defend the city. 
Mrs. Motte sent from her plantation every male 
slave able to work. She provided each one with 
implements of labor, and a soldier's rations, and 
placed these at the disposal of the officer in 
command. 

When the British captured Charleston, Colonels 
Tarleton and Balfour selected Mrs, Motte’s ele- 
gant city home as their headquarters. Mrs. Motte 
was determined not to leave her home, and presided 
with the dignity of a Roman matron at a table 
where thirty British officers were seated. Fre- 
quent taunts concerning her countrymen were flung 
in her ears, and to these she always replied with 
becoming spirit, but with no display of temper. 

In time of peace as well as war, she showed a 
noble devotion to duty. Her husband had become 
pe involved by securities undertaken for 
friends. The war, of course, embarrassed many 
people financially, so that it was impossible to 
meet the demands of creditors. Mrs. Motte, true 
to the memory of her husband, resolved to devote 
the residue of her life to the payment of his debts. 
Under circumstances almost fabulous she suc- 
ceeded in this, and also secured to her children a 
handsome estate. 

One of her daughters was the wife of Gen. 
Thomas Pinckney, another married Colonel 
William Alston, and from these marriages have 
come many of the best and most distinguished 
people of South Carolina, who no doubt, count it 
one of their greatest honors to be the descendants 
of such a woman as Rebecca Motte. 


Nancy Hart 


The subject of this sketch is not a fair-handed 
daughter of aristocracy. She never walked in 
**silk attire’’ or charmed officers and men of high 
degree by her entertaining conversation and at- 
tractive manners. 

She was a rude pioneer woman, who lived in 
haunts remote from the more civilized portions of 
our then new country. The county of Wilkes 
was one of the earliest of Georgia’s counties to be 
organized. ‘The inhabitants of the region then 
embraced in that county were sv loyal to the 
Whig cause that it was dubbed by the ‘Vories the 
**Hornet’s Nest.”> Any loyal subject of King 
George who ventured too near knew “ sad exper- 
ience that hornets can sting. 

Nancy Hart, a warlike female, who dwelt in 
**these untrodden ways,’ was a devoted champion 
of the liberty of the colonists, and was held in 
great terror by the ‘Tories, while her neighbors 
who sympathized with her political views were 
not by any means enslaved by her personal charms. 
On the contrary, while they gloried in her patrio- 
tism, they durst not cross her in any particular. 
Her historians describes the lady as “‘cross-eyed, 
with broad angular mouth—ungainlv in figure, 
rude in speech, awkward in manner, with the heart 
of a tigress for her enemies and that of a woman 
for her friends.”’ 

The story that makes Nancy Hart famous is 
one to which many a boy and girl has listened 
with wide-awake interest. Nearly every one fa- 
miliar with Georgia history has heard the story 
of Nancy Hartand the Tories. A party of loyalists 
on a marauding expedition through the district in 
which this dame lived, stopped at her cabin to pay 
their respects. It had been rumored that shortly 
before this she had aided a noted ‘‘rebel’’ in his 
escape from a body of Tories who intended to 
hang him. They a oe Mrs. Hart about 
this, and she candidly told them all about it. 
How she had let down the bars and permitted 
him to ride right through her yard, in at her front 
door and out at the back one. and then bade him 
hide in the swamp near by. Her hearers did not 
relish the fearless manner in which she related 
this story, but they ordered her to give them some- 
thing to eat. She replied that she did not feed 





Tories when she could help it, since those villians 
had killed all her poultry and her pigs so that she 
had nothing for even her family and friends. A 
large gobbler, the only remaining denizen of the 
poultry yard, came strutting about at this junc- 
ture, and one of the men fired at it, killing it 
instantly. He then handed the fowl to Nancy, 
and bade her cook it at once. She could only 
comply, but swore aud quarreled awhile, though 
as one of them offered to help her, she soon began 
to work cheerfully. Her daughter Sukey, a girl 
of twelve, aided her also. As she laughed and 
jested with the man who was helping her, the other 
Tories grew gay, also, and bringing in their jug 
invited her to share its contents. 

Every settlement in those days had its spring. 
On a stump at the spring where the Hart family 
procured their water was a couch-shell which was 
used as a trumpet to arouse the neighborhood 
when danger was at hand. The people of the 
vicinity were acquainted with the blasts of this 
trumpet in all its variations, and they knew the 
meaning of each different tone. Needing some 
water in the preparation of the turkey, Mrs. Hart 
sent Sukey to the spring, with instructions to blow 
the couch in such a manner as to tell the men to 
remain near at hand until they should be sum- 
moned to come at once. 

When the party sat down to eat the turkey they 
cautiously stacked their arms within reach, Nancy, 
however, watching every opportunity: when they 
were most absorbed in their attentions to the tur- 
key, would in waiting upon ‘the table, ‘eome be- 
tween the men and the guns. ' She slyly slipped 
two through a crack in the log wali without being 
detected. 

_The men now ordered more water, so Sukey was 
again sent to the spring. ‘This time she was to 
summon her father and the neighbors to come at 
once. Nancy was in the act of taking the third 
gun, when one of her guests discovered her and 
raised the alarm. The dauntless woman, undis- 
mayed, raised the firearm to her shoulder, and 
declared that she would kill the first man that 
moved. ‘True to her word, she fired, and killed 
one of them who advanced toward her. She seized 
another gun, and dared any of them to come 
nearer. The virago was cross-eyed and each man 
thought himself the object of her aim, so thus she 
held them all at bay until the girl Sukey, coming 
in announced that all the men of the neighborhood 
would soon be there. The Tories rushed upon 
Nancy now, and firing again, she wounded another 
of them. She ordered them to surrender, and, 
crestfallen, they obeyed. Her husband and his 
friends now arrived and wanted to shoot them at 
once. ‘To this Nancy objected. They had sur- 
rendered to her and to her must belong the honor 
of decreeing their fate. She thought hanging was 
the only just end for such men, so they were bound 
and taken into the woods to meet the destiny ad- 
judged by the grim and gaunt Fury. 

While we cannot admire the ferocity of this 
rude woman, we must acknowledge her bravery 
and patriotism. The boldness of her spirit will 
ever awaken due praise, and the rudeness of the 
times and the wildness of her home demanded 
such a daring and uncompromising courage. 





The greatest issue in the United States is not 
the conserving of the nation’s resources; it is the 
conserving of men. We are going to conserve men 
whose physical and mental virility is the support 
of the race’s present, the insurance of its future. 
We are going to conserve them by teaching them 
how to become business farmers, and the only way 
we can make them into business farmers is to bring 
low-priced agricultural education to them in ovary 
county in the United States, and then to furnis 
a great central institution where they can pursue 

st-graduate courses.— Charles S. Barrett, Presi- 
dent of the Farmer’s Union. 



































** How can I teach your children gentleness 

And mercy to the weak, and reverence for life 

When by your laws, your actions and your speech 

You contradict the very things I teach?’’ 

—Longfellow. 
THINGS TO REMEMBER 

1, Remember that everything that is alive can feel. 
Sometimes there are too many insects, and they have 
to be killed. When thev must die, kill them as 
quickly and mercifully as you can, 

2. Remember that cruelty grows like other sins if 
not checked. 

3. Remember that to take pleasure in seeing ani- 
mals hurt or killed shows something terribly wrong in 
our nature, 

4. Remember your pets—if you keep any—and see 
that they do not starve while you live in plenty. 

5. Remember that cats and dogs want fresh water 
always where they can vet at it. ‘ 

6. Boys who drive donkeys or horses should remem- 
ber that they must go slowly when they have loads to 
drag, and that the poor animals are made of flesh and 
blood. Blows will make them weak and less able to 
work, Angry words trighten and wear them out, Use 
the whip as little as possible, and encourage them with 
kind words. 

7. When you feel inclined to throw stones at living 
creatures, stop and think: ‘‘ How should I like to be 
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bruised, and to get my bones broken ‘just for fun? 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


ANIMAL HOMES 


We have undoubtedly all heard of homes for 
aged people who are left without means of support, 
and of homes for orphan children or those whose 
parents: cannot take care of them. There are a 
number of such places in various parts of the coun- 
try. Near Boston is a pretty farm owned by Miss 
Gertrude Bird. It is called Red Acre Farm. 
Miss Bird was much interested in humane work of 
all kinds, and several years ago decided to do what 
she could to help poor homeless animals, So she 
asked the Humane Society of Boston to send to 
Red Aere any tired or worn-out horses whose 
owners could not give them a rest. 

These animals are not hard to find in the streets 
of a Jarge city. ‘The Humane Society buys any 
that are unable to work, and sends them to this 
farm. ‘There they are cared for by competent men 
when they need such care, and are turned out to 
graze in the pasture. What a haven it must seem 
to some of the poor old nags that have spent their 
days dragging along city pavements! Many of 
them have seldom had a taste of green grass, or a 
run in pleasant pastures, AI Use horses from the 
Boston Fire Department are sent to this farm when 
they are too old to remain in the service. There 
they enjoy a well earned rest in their old age, In 
Chicago the Anti-Cruelty Society has established 
a haven for horses, Here poor men may send 
horses that need a rest, and are charged nothing 
for board or care. This isa great help, for many 
men would like to give their horses a rest but) can- 
not afford it. ‘This society also keeps a strong 
able horse called Beauty, at the Rush Street Bridge 
in Chicago. There is a steep incline here, up 
which it is hard to drag a heavy load. Beauty 
helps one team after another up this incline. She 
probably not only relieves the horses from a great 
strain, but saves them many a hard lash of the 
whip, for that is what some men think will helpa 
horse over hard places. 

There have been Animal Homes established by 
Humane Societies in many cities all over our coun- 
try. To these homes are taken horses, dogs, cats 
and other domestic animals when they need pro- 
tection. If they are lost, the Humane officers re- 
store them to their owners, when possible. Homes 
are found for the homeless dogs and cats. All 
are well fed and cared for, Any that are hurt or 
diseased beyond help are put out of their misery 
in the easiest way. Some of the homes are small, 
and some are run on a large scale, with ambu- 
lances in constant use and many helpers, 

This is a good work, and one in which I think 
all girls and boys will be interested. Find out if 
there is an Animal Home in your city. If there 
is, see that any poor friendless animal you come 
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Our Animal Friends 
By Eva Mayne 


across is taken to it. It will be appreciated by 
the Society as well as by the animals. 


JENNY’S DRIVER 


Down the street came a wagon drawn by a well- 
rounded, well-fed little mare. Her steps became 
slower and slower, and finally in the middle of 
the car tracks she stopped. 

“Git ap,” said the driver: “git ap, Jenny.” 
But Jenny only turned appealing eyes toward the 
man on the seat, Behind him came the shouts 
and oaths of other drivers. 

**Poor Jenny, poor little horse!’’ said the big 
dirty driver. Ts she all tired oit?’’. At the 
sound of his voice the little horse sighed a sigh of 
tired appreciation. 

‘Never mind,”’ he went on, soothingly, as he 
scrambled down off the seat and took her by the 
bridle. 

“We'll go right out to the side here and rest a 
bit,”’ and he led her away from the crowd and 
stood patting her well-curried sides, while she 
rubbed her nose against his face. The other drivers 
moved on, then turned and looked, Some of them 
smiled; others replaced the whips which had been 
taken from their sockets to hurry their own horses 
after the delay,—New York Times, 

HOW CRACKERS GOT A DRINK 

Crackers is a three-year old colt broken to drive, 
but still rather wild. When anyone goes near her 
corral, she usually acts frightened and cannot be 
coaxed to cone to the fence. One day I happened 
to be in the yard near the corral, and noticed her 
nosing at an empty bucket. She smelled it all 
over, then looking up, saw me, At once she took 
the bucket by the edge with her teeth, walked to 
the fence, and held it out to me, asking as plainly 
as she could, for a drink. Of course I gave her 
the water. Before drinking it she whinnied as 
much as to say **Thank you; I was very thirsty.’ 

FIDO AND HIS MASTER 

The story of Fido isa very old one, but it shows 
so well the faithfulness of a dag, that I think it 
will bear retelling. 

A man was traveling on horseback along a 
lonely road. Across the horse were hung his 
saddle bags in which he was carrying a large sum 
of money. His little dog Fido capered joyously 
at his side, At noon the man stopped in a shady 
place to rest. He threw the saddlebags on the 
ground and called to Fido, saying, 

**Lie here, Fido, and wateh.’’ Fido lay down 
with his nose on the bags, and his master settled 
himself for a nap. Waking suddenly, some time 
later, the traveler realized that he had slept longer 
than he had intended. He still had a isin dis- 
tance to go, so he saddled his horse and sprang on 
hurriedly. Whistling to Fido to follow him, he 
rode off. ‘The dog started after his master, 
whined, then ran back, but the man did not notice 
him. He had gone some distance when the dog 
came running up barking excitedly, then ran back 
over the road he had come. ‘The traveler stopped 
at a ford to let his horse drink, and again Filo 
dashed up, barking furiously, ran back a short 
distance, then up to his master again. 

The man concluded that his dog was mad, and 
that the sight of water had caused him to act in 
this way. He dearly loved his pet, but thought 
the only thing to do was to put him out of his 
misery. So, drawing his pistol, he shot him. 
Fido gave a cry of pain and fell over by the road- 
side. ‘The man went silently on, thinking of his 
little dog. At length he reached to get some- 
thing from his saddlebags, and found that they 
were gone. ‘Then he remembered that he had left 
them at the place where he had rested. ‘The dog’s 
strange actions were now plain. He had been 
trying to tell his master that he had left his 
treasure. 

**How stupid I have been!”’ thought the man. 
**And now my faithful dog is dead.” 
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He rode swiftly back to the place. As he neared 
the spot, he saw traces of blood on the road, The 
saddlebags were lying where he had thrown them 
and on the ground, with his head resting on them, 
lay Fido, faithful to his trust, 

As the master approached, he was overjoyed to 
see the dog wag his tail, though feebly. He did 
all he could for the little fellow, and was re- 
warded by the full recovery of his faithful friend. 


ORDERS BY PIGEON-POST 


An entirely practical use of homing pigeons 
was cited recently in the London Daily Mail. The 
inventor of the system is a butcher’s son, who em- 
win his birds regularly to carry orders from out- 
ying districts—presumably where there are no 
telephones—to his father’s shop. The plan works 
excellently. 

“When the boy goes to collect orders, he takes 
six of his fastest birds with him. After he has 
gone a mile or two and collected a dozen orders, 
he liberates a pigeon with the slips enclosed in a 
little metal case attached to the bird’s foot. Be- 
fore five minutes have elasped, these orders are in 
the delivery wagon on the way to the customers. 

**At the various stages of his round, which 
usually takes three hours, the other birds with 
more orders are set free. and by the time the shop 
is reached, all the orders received by this pigeon 
post have been despatched.’’—Our Dumb Animals. 

THE CAT THAT ANSWERED AN 
ADVERTISEMENT 

You know that there are some people who say 
that cats cannot read good, plain English, If 
that is so, will you please tell me how it happened 
that this one came to the front door of the Belden 
family in answer to Ted’s advertisement ? 

‘The mice are eating us out of house and 
home!”’ said Mary, as she brought in the cream 
for breakfast. ‘I don’t see what we will do if 
we don’t get a cat.”’ 

‘*We really do need one,”’ said mother, thought- 


fully; **but I don’t know of a good mouser any-. 


where, ”” 

**Why don’t you advertise ?’’ joked father, as 
he drank his coffee. ‘‘An ‘ad’ in the Gazette or 
Post ought to bring you one.”’ 

“Costs too much!”’ laughed mother. 

**Well, then, stick up a sign!”’ said father. 

Ted thought it over as he finished his breakfast. 
He could *‘stick up a sign’ just as well as any- 
body. Where should he put it? He decided 
that a good, big, handsome one, done in red paint 
and pinned up on the front door, would be as 
good as anything; and so, half an hour later, that 
was what callers might have seen if they had come 
so early. It stayed there all the forenoon, and 
this is what it said: 


**WANTED—A CAT.”’ 


A few people saw it, and laughed, for it was 
such a big piece of brown wrapping paper, and 
the letters were so big, and red, and scraggly, that 
you couldn’t help seeing them, unless you were 
very, very near-sighted. 

Just before luncheon time mother had to go to 
the front door for something, and there stood a 
lean, lank, gray cat with one paw up trying to 
catch the fluttering corner of that brown paper 
sign. It seemed as if it were trying to say, ‘I’ve 
come! Why do you want that sign any more?” 

**Ted, ena put that thing up there ?”’ asked 
mother, taking the pins out in a hurry and carry- 
ing the dreadful looking sign inside to use for 
kindling. ‘*What will the neighbors think! Such 
a front door for people to look at!” 

“It brought the cat!’’ said Ted in triumph. 

And, sure enough, there was the long, lean, 
gray cat following close at their heels everywhere 
they went, and meowing for milk. He turned out 
a splendid mouser, too, and to this day Ted firmly 
believes in advertising. —Sele¢ted. 
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Selected Articles on Educational Topics 


Why Children Leave School 


Why do half of the children drop out of school before 
graduating? Sixteen per cent of all who drop out do so 
because of ill-health ; and those who have physical de- 
fects, such as poor hearing, poorseeing, hypertrophied 
tonsils, adenoids, or decayed teeth, progress through 
school nine per cent more slowly than children who 
are not so handicapped. 

Suppose that 2 child is somewhat deaf and so does 
not learn enough of what is going on to do well. He 
fails and has to repeat the first grade. After it is dis- 
covered that he is deaf, a seat in the front row is al- 
ways given him. He makes no more failures. He 
entered school at seven, at nine he entered the second 
grade, at ten the third, at eleven the fourth, at twelve 
the fifth, and at thirteen the sixth. There seems to be 
no question about the general truth of these figures. 
The chances are good that this boy will drop out of 
school. If he is followed by the school officer it will 
be shown that the boy is already in his fourteenth year, 
and that he will drop out on his fourteenth birthday 
anyway without completing the year, The result is 
that he is out either then or on his fourteenth birthday. 
He reasons that he cannot hope to graduate, for that 
will take him till he is sixteen, so he had better drop 
out at once. 

Medical inspection as already carried on in many 
places will detect ali these cases before they have failed, 
and an efficient ‘‘follow-up’’ system will see that the 
defects are removed. It is wasteful to the state and 
inhuman to the child to have his progress in school 
blocked because he has some removable defect that 
prevents his seeing, hearing, breathing, or chewing. 
Children with bad teeth are, on an average, six 
months behind those in school with good teeth. Purely 
on the basis of econonty, it is cheaper to have the teeth 
of these children filled than it is to pay for the extra 
six month’s instruction or to have the children drop 
out of school with a year less of education than they 
otherwise would have had. Now about the sixteen per 
cent who drop out because of ill-health. Adequate at- 
tention to a few simple matters will remove most of this. 

(1) Medical inspection can stop the school’s being a 
means of spreading measles, scarlet fever, and diph- 
theria. 

(2) No matter what the system or lack of system 
of ventilation, every window in the building could be 
opened for three minutes every period, or at most 
every hour. During this time the pupils should march 
around, sing, dance, and do exercises. Change of 
temperature is as important as purity of air, and mov- 
ing around every little while is essential to good work. 
The method of opening the windows and taking ex- 
ercise all at once avoids disturbing the balance of cir- 
culation in a pressure system of ventilation, and avoids 
the evil of noise. 

(3) The building aud pupils must be clean. Send 
the children home if they smell, and clean the build- 
ing bythe vacuum system. In most schools a cloud 
of dust rises about three feet from the floor when the 
children run or dance on it. No wonder that they have 
colds. The school-building could and should be as 
clean as a hospital and for the same reasons. These 
three steps will largely prevent losses from illness. 

Here are two largely preventable leaks in our school 
systems; 

(1) About 16 per cent of those who drop out do so be- 
cause of ill health. 

(2) Those haviug removable physica! defects make 
nine per cent slower progress than they should. 

From ‘‘ Why 250,000 Children Quit School,’’ by Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, in The World’s Work for August. 


Education in Civics 

We have urgent need of more education along civic 
improvement lines. We of the present generation are 
getting well to the fore, but we need to stamp the im- 
portance of the subject indelibly upon the minds of 
the young. What we want to do is to teach the children 
taste, get taste into the child, get taste into the house- 
hold and then finally taste into the community, and 
when we ifave done this we need not fear the results. 

The lack of taste in the community generally is an 
unfortunate fact, notwithstanding our grand school 
system, and may be attributed in large degree to the 


failure to appreciate its necessity by our educators. 
Reform in many branches of pubiic improvement would 
be far easier of accomplishment now had the children 
of the previous generation been trained in the fun- 
damental principles of taste, the power of perceiving, 
appreciating and discovering beauty and excellence. 
The more we consider the curriculum of our public 
schools the more we perceive how it could be improved 
to meet the changing conditions of our American life. 
Our children need far more than the three R’s to fit 
them for citizenship as it is dawning upon us. The 
atmosphere and appurtenances of the schhoolroom should 
tend to impart culture and taste, which in turn are 
transferred to the iiome and thus minister to the general 
upbuilding.—Zos Angeles Times. 


Parents and the State 

Parental responsibility says the World, is breaking 
down in this country, partly through indifference and 
neglect, but ‘‘largely through the assaults that the 
state makes upon it.’’ 

Our neighbor says no more than some one else is 
saying somewhere every day. There is something 
approaching general agreement among observers that 
parents are played out as governors of their children. 
How far is that really true, and in so far as it is true 
to what is it due? The Wor/d is speaking, in the 
main, of life as it goes on in cities. It is in the cities 
that this state guardianship that it speaks of is most 
conspicuous and there is probably no city in which it 
is more noticeable than this big one in which we live. 
It is harder for parents to keep the run of their 
children in cities than in the country. Laws and 
courts and schools have need to assume more respon- 
sibility about the training and behavior of the young 
in cities than in rural districts. That is true especially 
in this city, which always abounds in newcomers who 
are strangers to all American habits and laws and usually 
to our language, and are very poor besides. Such 
people often need to have their parental abilities sup- 
plemented by all the help the schools and courts can 
give them. What has been done for children here 
seems to us to have been done in the main because 
prevailing conditions demand it. We think, not that 
the intruding state has made parents incapable, but 
that the incapacity of parents and the complications 
of city life have constrained the state to intrude. And 
as it is here, so it is in more or less degree in other 
cities.—Harper’s Weekly. 


Why Men Quit Teaching 


I. Teaching is the only profession over which the 
State has an absolute monopoly. 

2. An attorney or an architect in the employ of the 
school board can at any time, when he loses his posi- 
tion, start in business for himself in the same town. 
A clerk dismissed from one business louse can find 
his opportunity in dozens of others. 

3. A male teacher when discharged in one city finds 
every position in teaching in that city closed to him. 
It means not merely the loss of position; it means for 
him a wandering life, an exile. 

4. Not only inas the State a monopoly over teaching, 
but it places teaching and the schools under the con- 
trol of those who have no special knowledge of the 
needs of the schools and the qualifications of educators. 

5. Tenure of office being made precarious by these 
conditions, the necessary effect on the men holding 
positions will be to make them timid and dependent. 

6. A vocation, which according to the necessity of 
the conditions just stated, puts.men ina state of de- 
pendency and takes them out of the chances of suc- 
cessful competition which every other vocation pre- 
sents, is in itself repellent to young men who wish to 
go into some vocation.—/. Louis Solden. 


A Liberal Education 


We pity the starved soul that can hear nothing but 
the jingle of dollars, see nothing but wareliouses and 
bales of merchandise, and think nothing but price-lists 
and compound interest. So long as God’s world is 
beautiful we shall believe in a liberal, cultural educa- 
tion. So long as Greek art presents forms that delight 
the eye, and Roman law trains the mind to a conscious 
superiority of intellectual acumen ; so long as Hebrew 


religion awakens a faith that lays hold on eternal 
verities and makes altruism not simply a duty buta 
joy and inspiration, so long shall we be in favor of 
having our youth dwell for a few glad years with the 
seers and the sages. If it does not make them better 
business men, a proposition by the way which is far 
from proven, it will broaden their outlook, deepen 
their capacity to enjoy, strengthen their grip on what 
is best and noblest, and make life really worth living. 
We believe in giving those who must soon leave 
school to go out and earn their livelihood as best they 
may, all the aids to culture we possibly can; for it is 
probably their last chance to get them. When they 
ask bread let us not give them a stone. The swing of 
the pendulum is now toward that which is purely prac- 
tical. But a swinging pendulum returns to the other 
side, and finally maintains au equilibrium. Let us 
guard in these days against the spirit and attitude of 
the hard-fisted old New England farmer who said one 
day to his wife, as he pointed to her beautiful blossom- 
laden window plants, ‘‘I don’t see what them things 
are good for’ you can’t eat ’em nor drink ’em.— 
Education. 


Creeds as Regards Punishment 

That punishment should be on sufficient cause. 

That punishment shovld be in proportion to the 
offense, 

That the punishment should be, when possible, the 
natural effect of the offense. 

That punishment should be and appear just and 
right. 

That punishment should not be spasmodic. The 
teacher’s attitude should be uniform day after day ; an 
offense punished today should not pass unnoticed to- 
morrow. 

That punishment should not be cruel or unusual. 

That the one punishing should try to understand the 
facts of the case, and, as far as possible, the motives 
which underlie it. 

That the one punishing should never punish in 
anger, when one’s judgment is warped. 

That the one punishing should have as his object 
the reformation of the child, and should be very sure 
that the proposed punishment will help on this 
reformation. 

That there is too much punishment in most homes 
and schools, 

That those who think most and know most about 
punishment practice it least. 

That we expect too much of punishment. It will 
not take the place of firm, kind, loving, intelligent 
watchfulness.—New York Education. 


Schools Should Train to Work 


Mr. Thomas Speed, pardon attorney to the governor 
of Missouri, says: ‘‘ About 75 per cent of felonsare un- 
trained in any honest or useful trade; most criminals 
are thieves; men, for the most part, try to get a living 
dishonestly because they have not learned to get it 
honestly. They steal, who have not learned to work. 
An hour’s hand work a day in every sclioolroom in 
the land, running through all the grades from the 
kindergarten to and including the high school, would 
give to every man, woman and child of the rising gen- 
eration at least the rudiments of an honest, useful, and 
profitable occupation; and would make of the next 
generation of Americans the most productive and the 
most industrially efficient race the world had ever seen. 
I believe that every criminologist will agree with me 
when I say that for every dollar so expended, two 
dollars will be saved in the lessened cost of crime.’’— 
School Education. 


Towels in the Schools 

The city physician of Des Moines las made a recom- 
mendation that ought to be adopted by all the schowl 
boards in the United States. He says that individual 
towels should be furnished for the children in the 
public schools, and that if this is not done there should 
be no towels at all in the school-houses, It must be 
admitted that this physician speaks truthfully when he 
declares that the ‘‘public’’ towels now used by the 
children are reeking with disease germs, and unfit for 
use, 
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The Newton Technical High School 


Schovl in Newton, Massachusetts, is an 

event of far-reaching importance in the ed- 
ucational, commercial, and industrial life of the 
State. 

Erected at a cost of $400,000, it has been pro- 
nounced by European and other authorities upon 
technical schools tu be the finest institution of its 
kind in the world. In location, structure and 
equipment it is unsurpassed. At its formal open- 
ing, April 18th, all of the speakers emphasized 
the value of technical training in developing an 
all-around manhood and womanhood. 

Dr. Prosser of the State Board of Education 
said that such a school would turn out,— 

First, a body of highly trained technical men; 

Second, a well-trained body of workers; 

Third, business men who would know when 
things were well done. 

Dr. Prosser also emphasized the fact that the 
standard of a secondary school should not be sim- 
ply its service to a college; its true standard 
should be its service to life. 

The school offers the following courses: 

1. Technology College Course—This prepares 
for technological schools, such as the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

2. Technical Course—-Prepares for admission 
to all Normal Schools and to the 
State Textile Schools, r 


T= opening of the Newton Technical High 


By Mary A. Laselle 


To even the superficial observer it must appear 
that it required not only hard work, but also the 
tact, the energy, the patience and the mental alert- 
ness that in combination make a living dynamo 
to bring to a successful issue Dr. Spaulding’s 
many large educational projects. 

It is an interesting fact that the man who has 
done so much for our public school system practi- 
cally never attended a public graded or high 
schoel. A pupil at Cushing Academy at fifteen; 
a graduate from Lawrence Academy 1n 1885 and 
from Amherst College in 1889, Dr. Spaulding’s 
first work as a teacher was Vice Principal of the 
Louisville Military Academy from 1859 to 1891. 
The years from 1891 to 1894 were spent in study 
at the Sorbonne in Paris and in the Universities 
of Berlin and of Leipsic. After receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, Dr. Spaulding returned to America 
in 1894 and spent the next year studying educa- 
tion and psychology with Dr. G. Stanley Hall at 
Clark University; he having received an Honorary 
Fellowship from that institution, A Superintend- 
ency at Ware, Massachusetts, was followed b 
seven years of work as Superintendent of Schools 
in Passaic, New Jersey. In these years the school 
system of that city was completely reorganized 
and the improvement in the schools attracted 


construction work, pictures, railroad guides and 
talks illustrated by the reflectoscope. 

In Arithmetic the work has been made practi- 
cal and brought into its proper relation to the 
pupil's life. As has been suggested, Dr. Spauld- 
ing believes that hard work is the foundation of 
p ccan success; therefore, no pupil who is a drone 
or a dawdler can secure a diploma, with honor, 
from the Newton schools; but the methods em- 
ployed in causing each pupil to exert his powers 
are so safe and so sound, that a child’s life in a 
school in that city is a very happy one. 

Then, too, the many cae varied courses offered 
make it possible to develop every talent that any 
pupil possesses; and thus he receives not only a 
good general education, but has also an oppor- 
tunity to develop those traits and gifts of Nature 
that individualize him and determine his success 
in life. 

A wise choice of a Principal for the new tech- 
nical high school brought to it Mr. Charles L. 
Kirschner, to whose skill, ability end experience 
in similar institutions, much of the success of the 
work accomplished is due. 

To Mr. Fred H. Daniels, Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, should be given the credit for the harmonious 
and beautful coloring of the interior decorations 
and furnishing of the building. Mr. Daniels is 

a true artist and an inspiring 
teacher, and he so plans the art 





3. An Extra Technical Course — 


Prepares for work in the pro- 
ductive industries. 

4. A. Fine Arts Course—-Pre- 
pares for admission to Normal Art 
Schools and to the higher schools 
of fine and applied arts. 

5. A Zusiness Course—De- 
signed to prepare boys for respon- 
sible business positions. 

6. A Clerical Course—Prepares 
boys and girls for work as book- 
keepers, stenographers and_ secre- 
taries. 

Under these various courses 
the following subjects may be 
pursued with teachers who are ex- 
verts in their departments, Chem- 
istry, botany, biology, physics, 
elementary science, electricity, 
free-hand drawing, mechanical 
drawing, applied art, printing and book binding, 
sloyd work, wood working, wood-turning, pattern 
making, forging, machine-making, sewing, 
cooking, laundrying, bookkeeping, advertising, 
salesmanship, banking, transportation, type- 
writing, stenography and the usual academic 
studies; languages, mathematics, history .and 
others. 

As the ideal of this institution, the following 
sentiment from a far-seeing educator might be 
quoted : 

“The ideal is the production of a citizen with 
broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the 
point of craftsmanship. 

The ideal aim is not to supplant the workshop, 
but to prepare for, to cooperate with it: to pro- 
duce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened 
dexterity.”’ 

In studying the courses that lead to the success 
of any work of importance, we instinctively turn 
first to the personality of the originator of the 
enterprise, Saatiens we feel that here is the dy- 
namic force that set in motion the various agencies 
that brought the work to a successful termination. 

Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, Superintendent of the 
schools of Newton, and the man to whom that city 
is largely indebted for the credit of having the 
finest technical high school and one of the best 
school systems in the country, modestly attributes 
the success of his various educational enterprises 
solely to his capacity for hard work. 








NEWTON TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. NEWTON, MASS. 


wide-spread attention. 

Dr. Spaulding has been at the head of the New- 
ton schools for the past six years, and during that 
time, with the cooperation of a progressive school 
board, he has introduced the individual system of 
instruction; a flexible method of promoting pupils 
at any time when they are prepared to take up 
the work of the next higher grade; the merit 
system of determining teachers’ salaries; regular 
classes for the instruction of teachers in psycho- 
logy, literature, drawing, manual training, house- 
hold economics, music, physical culture and other 
subjects; and a logical system of manual training 
has been planned that prepares pupils to enter 
satisfactorily upon the work of the technical high 
school. 4 

The quality of the work of the Primary and 
the Elementary grades has been greatly improved 
in all subjects. 

In Literature the course has been enriched and 
broadened by the introduction of much valuable 
material, and it has been made vital by the dra- 
matic representation of such selections as can be 
best presented by this method. In collaboration 
with Miss Catherine Bryce, Dr. Spaulding has 
written a series of readers that is very popular 
throughout the country because it makes not only 
good readers but also lovers of good reading. 


In Geography the subject has been made real 
and interesting by. means of the introduction of 


work of the schools that its chief 
aim is the helpful and_ practical 
one of contributing to the comfort 
and beauty of the home life of the 
students. 

Mr. Michael H. Murray, the 
Head of the Mechanical Depart- 
ment, brings ability and energy to 
his work, and has is the 
various branches of his depart- 
ment in a manner that secures 
thorough workmanship. 

Location, architecture, equip- 
ment and teaching-force all com- 
bine to make of this school a de- 
lightful place in which to learn 
the noble and serious art of living. 








Why Not Thank Him? 

Give heed to the pupil who is 
not doing the class work, or who is giving you 
trouble by his conduct. He has an important 
message for you. He it is who dares to suggest to 
you that there are serious defects in your methods 
of teaching or management. This is the whip in 
your experience lashing you to improve and_be- 
come a more competent teacher. 

Is our pride stung by his conduct? Do you 
justify yourself in his failure in scholarship by 
ulleging laziness or dullness? Rather, consider 
that in him the superintendent is giving official 
notice to you to do better. This pupil does not 
consciously presume to pick flaws in your teaching 
or discipline; his nature reacts under your treat- 
ment of his mind and character, evidencing to 
you that somehow somewhere you must discard a 
cherished usage, master your profession more thor- 
oughly, be more painstaking in daily preparation 
for teaching and governing and advance to more 
successful teaching efficiency. 

He is passing upon your credentials; he is sens- 
ing your fitness for your profession; he is weeks 
ahead of your official superior in telling you how 
you are succeeding in your position. He is the 
fore-runner of your higher success—or failure. 
—W. E. Andrews, in School News. 





Those fathers who have the confidence of their 
sons, and those mothers who have the confidence 
of their daughters, are fulfilling their missons in 
the world. “The others are not. —The ** Hoosier ”’ 
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The World’s Most Curious Republic 


Wedged in like a debatable land between France and 

Spaiu 11 5 a quaint little State which calls itself the 
‘Rep. wiic of the Valleys of Andorra,’’ and dates its 
foundation from the year 782, when Charlemagne gave 
its people a Charter of Independence, as a reward for 
the aid they had given him in-his struggle to drive 
out the Saracens from Barcelona and Seo d’Urgel. 
This charter, one of their most precious possessions, 
is still preserved in a curious iron armory with six 
locks, which stands in the House of Parliament at 
Andorra-la-Villa, the metropolis of this miniature 
State. 

From time to time, during the changeful history of 
Europe, Charlemagne’s charter has been confirmed by 
various monarchs; even Napoleon, ruthless destroyer 
though he was, spared this miniature Republic as 
‘une curtosite publique.”’ 

It certainly ‘is a public curiosity, patriarciial and 
primitive to an almost incredible degree—a wonderful 
living, breathing bit of the antique world, lying 
intact on the face of modern Europe. Andorra has no 
written history, no written laws; everything is done 
according to traditions, handed down from generation 
to generation, and the form of government and the 
manners and customs of the people are essentially the 
same today as they were twelve hundred years ago, 

The fact of the Republic’s isolated position con- 
tributes as much as anything to this curious state of 
affairs. The Andorrans are almost as conservative as 
the Chinese. They mistrtist foreigners and foreign in- 
ventions, and have a rooted objection to such things 
as photographic cameras, railways, telegraph wires, 
telephones, and other modernities, which, to their 
minds, savor only of Sodom and Gomorrah and that 
wicked world whose far-off echoes occasionally reach 
their ears and shock their sensibilities. Nature has 
provided them with impregnable fortifications in the 
shape of Pyrenean masses that shut them in completely 
and securely’ on every hand, and they have no mind 
to allow their peaceful harmony to be disturbed. 
Let other nations quarrel and fight witi each other if 
they choose; Andorra has no ambitions. She never 
has had any. The confines of the country at the 
beginning of the twentieth century are just exactly 
the same as they were in the year 782, neither more 
nor less. She is very tenacious of her independence, 
of her antique traditions, of her manners and customs, 
but she is content to remain what she, has ever been, 
a miniature State in the midst of modern Europe; 
managing her own little affairs as she chooses, and 
leaving her neighbors to do the same with theirs. To 
vet into or out of Andorra on any side, you must cross 
an elevated mountain pass, and there is not a single 
highway leading into the country either from France 
or Spain. The principal entrance from the French side 
is the Pass of Solden, nearly eight thousand feet above 
sea-level. This is the only one practicable for horses; 
ihe others\are mere mule-trucks or footpaths, and all 
of them aré blocked during the snowy season.— Wide 
World Magazine. 

The Navel Orange 

The first we kuow of the navel orange, which is very 

valuable not only on account of its fine quality and 
taste, but also because of its being seedless, is of a 
ingle tree that was found growing on the northern 
liore of the Mediterranean sea. This was about the 
year 1565, or nearly 350 years ago. A monk in a 
monastery in that far-away country painted a picture 
of the fruit and wrote a description of it, both of which 
uay be seen in the library of the Roman Catholic 
iniversity at Washington, D. C. Grafts of this tree 
were taken to Spain by the Moors several hundred 
years ago, and from Spain the trees were carried to 
South America by the Spaniards. 


A Bird’s Lightning Rod 

The humming bird in Australia, no less than man, 
protects its habitation with a lightning rod. The 
humming bird, before a devastating thunder storm 
bursts, prudently covers the outside of its little nest 
with cobweb. Silk is a non-conductor of electricity, 
and since the cobweb is silk, the humming bird's nest 
is thereby rendered lightniny-proof. 
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The Mystery of the Sargasso Sea 


The Sargasso Sea owes its existence to the great ocean 
rivers that encircle it. On the charts this huge system 
of ocean rivers forms an irregularcircle, In the centre 
of it is a great ellipse more than a thousand miles 
east and west, and two thousand north and south. It 
is like a vast lake in the centre of the Atlantic, but 
one whose shores are ever-moving waters instead of 
stable land. It is like the calm centre of an immense 
whirlpool. The far-off deep-sea currents that sweep 
around its circumference do not disturb the stagnant 
waters within its boundaries. These weed-covered 
waters are forever placid, except at rare intervals when 
some vagrant storm swoops down from the heavens 
and ruffles their surface. The atmosphere above is 
usually as calm as the seas below. The great rivers of 
the air, the trade-winds, pass this region by. 

All sorts of small aquatic and insect life flourish 
around the borders of the Sargasso Sea. There are 
numberless varieties of fish, molluscs, shrimps, crabs, 
and waterfleas. Almost invariably this life -takes on 
the protective color of the masses of yellow weeds in 
which it lives. : 

Some of these inhabitants of the Sargasso Sea are 
found nowhere else. There is a transparent shrimp 
that has wondrous eyes on the end of long pedicels, 
These eyes are mauy-faceted, and each facet sheds 
a brilliant greenish light and sparkles like a splendid 
gem. The waterfleas are extraordinary also, Some 
are totally blind, while others go to the opposite ex- 
teme and are nearly all eye. Even the fishes are 
unique. There are some that build nests in which to 
hatch their young. They form the weeds into huge 
balls about the size of a Dutch cheese. The fish binds 
these together with glutinous threads which it exudes 
from its body. These threads are so strong that a 
man cannot pull them apart with his hands, One ex- 
plorer who brought up in a net one of these fish nests 
found six small fish inside. —7haddeus S. Dayton, in 
Harper’s Weekly. 


Birds as Men’s Saviors 


Dr. Charles A. Babcock, originator of the Bird Day 
movement in the schools, which, by legislative enact- 
meut, has been taken up by the schools of twenty-one 
States, drew a gruesome picture of life on the earth 
without bird life in a recent address: 

‘It should be realized,’’ he said, ‘‘that without 
birds to hold in check the insects, vegetable life soon 
would cease and life for man would become impossi- 
ble upon the earth. Birds’ are nature’s check to the 
amazing power of insects to increase. If insect life 
were allowed free course it would soou overpower 
piant life, and, therefore, animal life, including that 
of man, wou!d be impossible. This is an astounding 
conclusion, but it is the conclusion of science. If the 
birds were goze, very soon the leaves would disappear 
from the trees and the limbs would be festooned with 
the webs of caterpillers or with masses of their nests, 
These would move from tree to tree, increasing by 
the million as they advanced. In the course of a few 
seasons there would be no trees. In the fields other 
species of insects would destroy the grass and the 
grain and all vegetable life, and the ground would be 
as if a sea of devouring mouths had passed over it. 
Man, by his utmost efforts, could preserve only small 
oases in this desert for a time. Then these would be 
overwhelmed and man himself would disappear,’’ 


The Beavers of Canada 


Some years ago the Canadian government passed a 
stringent law against the hunting, trapping, wounding 
or killing of beavers, to keep those animals from being 
rendered as extinct asthe buffalo. The plan succeeded 
beyond the highest hopes of the game wardens, for the 
beavers, left unmolested, increased in the various 
provinces to such an extent as to become quite numer- 
ous. In fact, the enterprising little engineers have be- 
come so active in building dams and other works of 
their own peculiar design, that damage is being done 
to drains and lands in the vicinity of their operations, 
and ali danger of there being too limited a supply for 
park and natural history purposes is disappearing. 


~Some Matters of General Interest and Instruction 


The Coldest Observatory in the World 


The ‘’Queen Marglierita’’ observatory is situated on 
the highest point but one in the whole of Europe, on 
the su:zumit of Mount Rosa in the Alps, at an elevation 
of thirteen thousand six hundred and eighty feet above 
sea level. It is so absolutely isolated that observations 
there are quite unaffected by the influence of the 
lower levels. The eye can see to a distance of one 
hundred and twenty-five miles in practically all direc- 
tions and over many unexplored peaks and crags. 
There is no better spot for investigation of the sun’s 
activity, of electricity in the upper air, of winds, storms 
and multitudes of other heavenly and earthly phe- 
nomena, 

The observatory is covered entirely with a copper 
sheet from roof to ground for the corcentration of sun 


_ heat, without which it would be impossible for the 


abservers to remain even the two months now spent on 
the summit. ‘The temperature at this height is even 
lower than the average in the polar regions. All sup- 
plies are hauled to the mountain top by hand.—7ech- 
nical World Magazine. 


White or Red for Warmth 


White underwear is cooler than red, even if of the 
same weight and texture. This momentous fact has 
recently been discovered by the surgeon-general of the 
United States Army. He ordered that a regiment of 
soldiers in the Philippines should wear orange-red un- 
derwear for a year, that he might discover whether that 
color would in any way affect the health of the men. 
At the same time another regiment was ordered to wear 
white underwear. At the close of the period of experi- 
ment the health record of the two regiments was com- 
pared, without any appreciable difference in the sick 
report. The wearers of red, however, had complained 
of the heat, To discover whether the complaint was 
due to the imagination affected by the color, or to an 
actual increase of temperature, a thermometer was 
placed between the red undershirt and the skin of a 
soldier, and he was allowed to stand in the sun for 
ten minutes. Then the same test was made with white 
underwear. It was found, after repeated tests of this 
kind, that almost invariably the thermometer registered 
five degrees warmer under the red than under the 
white.— Zhe Youth's Companion, 


Tacoma’s Great Stadium 

Tacoma’s high school, which plays an important part 
in Pacific-Coast athletics, is the only high school in 
America having an Olympic stadium, if not the only 
oue in the whole world, It is a ponderous mass of steel 
and concrete, j..stcompleted ata cost of more than one 
luundred thousand dollars in a gulch at one side of the 
high school building. The gulch happened to be just 
the right shape for the stadium, so but little excavation 
was required, The structure is shaped like a horseshoe, 
with the open end overlooking Commencement Bay. 
It will seat twenty-five thousand people, has a center 
sufficiently large for baseball, football, track and field 
events, and will also be used for outdoor musical con- 
certs and entertainments. 

A movement is aiready on foot to secure the next 
Olympic games in America, the people of Washington 
believing that in the Tacoma stadium they have one 
of the best arenas in the United States for suck an 
event.—FPopular Mechanics. 


An Elastic Earth 


Nothing seems more rigid than the crust of the earth, 
but scientific men tell us that it bends and buckles 
appreciably under tlie pull of the heavenly bodies, 
Careful observation has also shown that the shores on 
opposite sides of a tidal basin approach each other at 
high tide. The weight of the water in the Irish Sea, 
for instance, is so mnch greater at that time that the 
bed sinks a trifle, and consequently pulls the Irish and 
English coasts nearer together, The buildings of Liv- 
erpool aud Dublin may be fancied a; bowing to each 
other across the channel, the deflection from perpen- 
dicular being about oueinch for every sixteen miles. 
It has been shown, too, that ordinary valleys widen 
under the heat of the sun aud contract again at night. 
We live not on a rigid, but an elastic globe.—7he 
Youth’s Companion. 
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The Silver Thread 


(A Group-Reading Folk Play) 


By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
Author of ‘The House of the Heart and Other Plays for Children.” 


Synopsis of First Scene, printed in September issue: 
Cubert, a Cornish miner lad has overheard some goblins 
plotting misciiief against a castle which is the home 
of a little Princess named Gwenda. Notbeing exactly 
sure what it is that the goblins mean to do he deter- 
mines to find his way to their undergound domain, 
deep beneath the mines in which he works. The play 
is especially designed for Group Reading (see article 
on.Group Reading in September number) and the sen- 
tences should be spoken with great energy and clear- 
ness. This scene is particularly meant to meet with 
the. requirements of the doys of the class. If so wished, 
it can be acted in the schoolroom. There should bea 
box forge, painted black; red paper embers ; and peaked 
brown caps for the boys who are the goblins. A screen 
with brown burlap bulked like stone will serve as a 
hiding place for Cubert. After all, it is imagination 
and zest that counts most, and if some parts of the 
scenery have to be fancied instead of seen, no one will 
be the worse. It should be read or acted with great 
stir and animation; and the teacher should read tlie 
scene setting to the class, as much of the atmosphere 
of the story depends on it. 


CHARACTERS IN THIS SCENE 


Cubert, a miner lad. 

Shadowcob, King of the goblins. 

Goblins: Clawfoot, Ratkin, Koll, Troll, Mole’s Ear, 
Mottlesnout, Slumpkin, and Shag. 

A Number of Other Goblins. 


ACT I. Scene II 
“AN HouR LATER 


The goblins’ forge room. A vaulted underground 
chamber of stone, the walls and hackground of which 
are jagged rock. At the left, towards the foreground, 
a jutting boulder, sloping to a point large enough to 
hide from view any one crouching or standing behind 
it. Toward the left background the rocks divide and 
form a passageway through which the goblins enter 
and re-enter, In the center of the stage, a rude forge 
with embers aglow beneath it,. The curtain rises on 
a scene of great animation. Goblins are swarming to 
and fro across the stage, while Troll hammers at the 
forge on what look to be grotesque imitations of 
miners’ tools, The shadows of the goblins leap fan- 
tastically in the red fire-glow. They .are queer crea- 
tures, with active, twisted bodies, and faces curiously 
gnarled and old. Fora moment after the curtain rises 
there is no sound save tlie ringing blows on the forge. 
All the rest is in pantomime. Assoon.as thé tools quit 
the forge the goblins hurry off, left, with them. 


Troll (Azt forge)—Bring me the bellows, Ratkin! 
Be quick with the picks, Mottlesnout! Hurry! Skurry! 
This is no time for idling. Since we have no tools 
such as miners use, we must weld our own. (Hawm- 
mers fiercely for a moment and then pauses.) King 
Shadow-cgb .will be here presently to see how the 
work goes forward, and it will be ill for us if he 
finds our hands are lagging or our tools unmade. 


Koll—My pick will bear his Maiesty’s inspection |! 
Mottlesnout—My crowbar would rend a granite wall! 


Ratkin (yawning Y—My arms ache with hammering, 
and the heat of the fire makes me drowsy. 
sleepily at left foreground, leaning against the rocky 
wall.) 


__ Koll—I don’t wonder he’s drowsy ; he’s such a glutton. 
There’s not a goblin dainty that he can ever let pass. 


(Goblins laugh. Troll continues to hammer briskly, 
in pantomime. Koll goes to right foreground where a 
group of goblins have paused a moment to glance at 
Mole’s Ear, who is busily employed with a large flagon 
and a fantastic goblet. Into th- flagon he is squeezing 
grapes.) 

Koll (driskly)—-What are you doing, Mole’s-Ear? 


Mole’s-Ear—Making wine, my brother, goblin wine. 
Fen grapes have I used and the slimy roots of things 
that grow beneath the ground. And many another 
thing that thrives in the dark, my brother. ’Tisa rare 
draught. At times of ceremony we shall use it. 


Koll (Crossing to where Clawfoot in the extreme 
left foreground %s showing to another goblin a darkly 
glittering throne +obe} —What are you doing, Clawfoot? 


Clawfoot (Jndicating first a small loom which the 
&0blin who was talking to him holds, and then proudly 


(He sits. 
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holding up the robe)—Weaving a throne robe, my 
brother, spangled with crystals that lie where under- 
gromnd springs run blackly. (Zurns robe so that tt 
catches new glimmers of light from the forge fire.) 
Does it not shimmer darkly? It is a robe of state! 


(Goblins with robe and goblet disperse. The forge 
remains the center of activity.) 

Ratkin (starting from his drowsy posture)—I hear 
the sound of some one moving stones up above us. 


Troll (ceasing his pantomimic hammering)—Teach 
your ears better wisdom, Ratkin. (Aatkin begins to 
work beliows.) ’Tis but the rushing of the river swollen 
by the Spring rains, or some belated miner wandering 
above ground with his lantern, and little dreaming 
what merry work is a-doing beneath his thick heels. 
( The hammering begins again, loudly, with pauses of 
utler silence during which can be heard the strokes of 
Cubert’s pick up above.) 


Koll (40 goblins in background)—Faster! Faster! 
Rest not an instant. The King will soon be here, 


Troll (a¢ forge) —Blow the sparks for me, Ratkin! 

Ratkin—Let Mottlesnout hold the bellows. I am so 
weary I can no longer move my arms. (flings him- 
self by rock, left, and dozes.) 

Troil—Take his place, Mottlesnout, and Jet him rest, 
for he has served us well. 

Mottlesnout—I wish we had the arts of those hateful 


miner folk, Then our picks and crowbars would be as 
fine as theirs. 

Koll—Patience, Mottlesnout. 
(Enter Slumpkin, left.) 

Troll (seeing him)}—Come, blow the sparks for me, 
Slumpkin. Where have you been so long? 


Slumpkin—Out on the hills, Troll, out on the hills, 
The Princess strayed from the castle and lost her way. 
We followed her, Shag and I; but she fled from us and 
called us dreadful shadows. 


Troll (with malicious delight)—She’11 feel the hands 
of us shadows presently. 


Mottlesnout—Aye, that she will! 


Koll—Why didn’t you sieze her, Slumpkin, and 
carry her off? 


Our time is coming. 


Slumpkin—Above ground? With the miner-folk 
likely to appear at any moment? I am not such a fool 
as that, good Troll, net I! What a wise goblin steals 
is stolen by night and silently. The sunlight people 
love the brightness of the day, but we are of the dark 
and in the dark our deeds thrive best. 


Mottlesnout—Aye, for none know of our deeds save 
the rats in the castle cellars, and the rats are dumb! 


Koll (Coming down from the back of the stage)— 
Goblins, the King is coming at last! 


All—The King! (General tumult of preparation.) 
Troll—Drop work and let us meet him. 


Mottlesnout—Aye, let us give him the greeting he 
deserves! Come Ratkin! (Rouses the sleeping goblin.) 


Ratkin (Following staggeringly as he rubs his eyes) 
—Even in my sleep 1 heard the sound of someone mov- 
ing rocks up above me! (7he goblins rush out, left, 
leaving their tools behind them. A moment later Cubert 
forces his way through an opening in the rock, at left 
foreground, and running to the center of the stage, 
looks about him wonderingly.) 


Cubert—Is this indeed the place? (Looks upward.) 
So dark! So dim! (Runs, peering right and Jet.) 
And with so many winding passages! How strange 
and still itis! And how the shadows dance! Here are 
the goblins’ tools; but where are the goblins? Thiere’s 
not a sign of them, and yet this is their council hall, 
I, know, for only a moment since I heard them hain- 
mering and talking, 


Mottlesnout (Speaking in the passage, left)—Way for 
his Majesty! Room for King Shadowcob! 


Cubert—Hark! I hearthem coming! (He ruys be- 
hind boulder that juts into the right foreground, and 
crouches there, perfectly screened from view. King 
Shadowcob enters from left background, attended by all 
the goblins grotesquely bowing and capering .) 


Troll (As goblins bring tools for inspection) —Behold 
our work, your Majesty! Nota pick but what is as 
sharp as hand can make it; not a crowbar or gimlet but 
what is ready to work your will, and teach the castle- 
folk the meaning of goblin cunning. 


King Shadowcob—Well spoken, Troll, and like a 
true earth child. Goblins, is all in readiness? 


Koll—All is in readiness, your Majesty. Our Jabors 
are atanend. The secret passage which we have hewn 
through the rocks and which leads from this forge 
room to Kivg Radnor’s castie is at last complete, and 


- today, while the Princess roamed the hills, our valiant 


Mottlesnout made an opening in the walls of her room. 


ZI 
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Cubert (/1 an outraged voice, the cry escaping from 
him) —Oh! 


Shadowcob (7urning:)—Who spoke? 


Koll—’Twas nought but Ratkin, your Majesty. He 
is always drowsing and talking in bis sleep, 


Shadowcob (/udiguant/y)—This is no time for slum- 
ber! Now or never we must act and act quickly. 
King Radnor is away, the miners are weary with blast- 
ing, and the foolish castle-folk unmindfy] of what we 
goblins plan. Shoulder your tools, and let ys wake 
what speed we can to the castle cellars. There we will 
wait our time till the clock strikes midnight— 


Koll (Half-breathless with delight)—And then— 


King Shadowcob—Then we will creep like rats up 
from the castle cellars through the castle tower, push 
back the panel that leads to the room of the Princess, 
and her royal highness will be ours. 


Ratkin—Avye, but what if the King’s guards should 
discover us? 


King Shadowcob (frowuing)—A foolish question, 
Ratkin. There’s not a guard that knows of the secret 
panel we have cut, and only gobling‘or moles could 
crawl through the passage we have made. (As he 
speaks goblins gather round him.) And if more than 
goblins or moles crawl through have we not a remedy? 
The river is higher this Spring than ever before. Al- 
ready it has overflowed its banks. Even now, if you 
listen, you can hear it rushing up above you. If court- 
iers or miners.should follow us, we will break in the 
walls of our secret passage, and the water from above 
will rush in and fill it. The river wiil sweep through 
our tunnel to the castle cellars. It will fill even our 
council hall, The entrance to this forge room might 
be found ; the entrance to our council hall is past mor- 
tal finding! 


Ratkin—Aye, but what of us, if the river should 
enter the hall? 


King Shadowcob (/mpatiently)-—Are there not cay- 
erns far beneath that hall where we can hide in ggfety 


till those who hunt for us are drowned? 
* 


Mottlesnout—True, true your Majesty! wr 

Koll—Ratkin talks like a blinking owl! 

Slumpkin (Suddenly breaking silence) =1 would 
liefer have an owl than her royal highwess, . 

King Shadowcob (Glowering at him)—When.sbe is 
old enough you are to marry the Princess, 


Slumpkin—But, father, the Princess is not fair or 
comely. I would I might marry someone beautfful— 
as we are! 


King Shadowcob (Angri/y)—You’ll marry whom I 
say, or it will be the worse for you. The Princess is 
the wife for you, and none other. It is she who will 
teach us all the arts of tiie sunlight people, so that in 
the end we shall be as powerful as they. Some day 
you will rule over your own kingdom, and theirs, too. 


Troil—Your Majesty, I’ve heard that the sunligjt 
people are very soft-hearted. When they are sorrowful 
salt water trickles out of their eyes. 


Who will hear her cries, once she 
is safely underground? The castle folk will clamor 
and search in vain! Our revenge will be complete. 
Day by day we are driven deeper into the earth; but 
the sunlight people have not reckoned with goblin 
cunning. The king’s miners burrow into our dwelling 
but we shall burrow into the King’s! 


King Shadowcob— 


All Goblins (/iercely jubilan{)—Aha|! 

King Shadowcob—Come, goblins! The hours fly 
fast! Bring torches, Mottlesnout! Go, Slumpkin, and 
lead the way! Carry your pick, Ratkin, lest the pas- 
sage be over narrow. Leave your forge fire, Troll. We 
shall not need its embers. Onward good goblins, on- 
ward! This night the Princess shall be ours! (Zaeunt 
all the goblins, left.) 

Cubert (Clambering with all haste from his hiding 
place)—Yours? Never, while I have a tongue to speak, 
or a foot on which to stand! 

CURTAIN 

(The next instalment will show how Cubert fared at 
the castle, and how goblin cunning was swifter than 
mortal plans.) 

(Book Rights Reserved) 





October Stories and Poems 


Ruth and Gleaners.—Bible, 

The Sower ard the Seed.— 

October’s Bright Blue Weather.—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
How the Leaves Come Down.—Susao Coolidge. 

The Constant Dove.—Celia Thaxter. 

The Anxious Leaf.—Henry Ward Beecher. 

The Little Match Girl.—Hans Andersen. 

Stories Mother Nature Told.—Jape Andrews. 
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An Autumn Carnival 
By Willis N. Bugbee 
CHARACTERS 


(Given in order of position in parade. 
The numbers refer to position in closing 
chorus. ) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6 


Marshals—John, Henry, etc. 

Mother Nature, an old lady. 

Jack Frost, a mischievous sprite. 

Merry Sunshine, a smiling maid- 
en, 

Brownies (Drum Corps), four or 
more. 

Cornstalk Soldiers, 
beside the 

Captain. 

Queen of the Carnival. 

Maids of Honor, four or more, 

Gourd Band, six or more. 

Pumpkin Giants, two or more. 

Children, any number. 

Kite Fairies, six to ten. 

Policemen, drum-majors, etc. 


six or more 


— 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(II) 
(12 
(13) 
(14) 


~— 


CosTUMES 


Marshals wear soft hats with band of 
bright leaves or sprig of flowers; sashes 
of leaves over shoulder and about waist. 

Mother Nature—old lady’s dress (rather 
short), poke bonnet, the whole costume 
trimmed with autumn leaves and flowers. 

Jack Frost—brownie costume, long red 
toboggan cap. 

Merry Sunshine—light dress (pink 
or yellow), gauze scarf over head and 
about shoulders. Decorated with golden- 
rod blossoms, 

Brownies—ordinary brownie costumes. 

Cornstaik Soldiers—caps with © stiff 
visor, short jackets decorated with corn 
leaves and tassels. 

Queen of Carnival—light dress with | 
trail and covered with gauze and gilt | 
spangles and flowers. She wears crown | 
of leaves and flowers and carries a scepter 
of golden-rod. Her hair hangs loose. | 

Maids of Honor—light dresses deco- | 
rated with flowers. Flowers in hair. 

Pumpkin Giants—tall boys with Jack- 
o’lanterns which they hold on poles for 








heads. They wear long robes or coats 
to conceal their own heads. They are 
decorated with corn leaves. 
Gourd Band—caps, jackets or gray 
sweaters trimmed with red. 
Childreu—light dresses (girls), and | 
blouses (boys) decorated with autumn | 


leaves, etc. 

Kite Fairies—carry large kites, half of 
which are red and the other half blue. 
The kites are adorned with asters or bright | 
autumn flowers. The bodies of the chil- 
dren must be concealed behind kites. 


DIRECTIONS 


The stage and costumes should be ela- 
borately decorated with leaves, flowers 
and anything that will display the autumn 
beauty. 

The piano or orchestra should furnish 
music whenever there is no recitation or 
dialogue in progress. 

Recitations, songs, dances, etc., may be 
added to suit the occasion. 

The direction of march should be from 
left to right. 

The stage is unoccupied at first. 
orchestra plays short overture. 

Enter Marshals. 

John—What's the matter with the pa- 
rade? What are they stopping for? 

Henry—Oh, Jack Frost's got to cutting 
up tricks again and Mother Nature is 
trying to get him into line. 

John—Well, if I were Mother Nature, 
I’d turn him out and not let him parade. 
It wouldn’t 


The 


Henry—That wouldn't do. 
be natural without Jack Frost. 

Jolin—But can’t she see that the crowd 
is waiting? (Shouts of ‘‘Hurry up the 
parade!’’ from audience.) Just see how 
impatient the people are getting. (Waves 
hand.) Hurry up! 

Voice (outside)—Yes, we’re coming! 

John—Forward! March! (Marshals 
march from stage) 

(Enter Mother Nature, Merry Sun- 
shine, and Jack Frost. The latter appears 
to be unruly.) : 

Mother Nature (to Jack)—Sh! sh! Keep 


still! Everybody’s looking at you. 
Jack—Well, let ’em look. (Goes to 
front and recites) 





If you would see Jack Frost, look here, 
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They call me ‘‘little sprite,’’ (points 


| to himself) 
| Because I do so many things 
| And do them in the night. 


I paint the leaves in pretty shades 
Of yellow, red and brown ; 

For boys and girls, and squirrels, too, 
I send the ripe nuts down. 


It keeps me busy all the time, 
As busy as can be, 

So if you wish to see Jack Frost— 
Why then, just look at me. 


Mother Nature—Land sakes! I do have 
the worst time keeping track of you. 

Jack—You don’t need to keep track of 
me, I can do it myself, 

Mother Nature—You’re more bother to 
me than all my other children put to- 
gether and I’ve got a goodly number of 
them. If you were only as good as Merry 
Sunshine, I'd be thankful. 





| some ‘more leaves all red and yellow? 


| to do anything today but attend to these 


| along with her.) 


| tion of guns. 


Jack—You’re all the time praising her, 
and all she has to do is to keep smiling 
the whole day long. 

Merry Sunshine— 

You might not find the task so nice 

If you were in my place, 
To wear each day and all the year, 
A bright and smiling face. 


Jack—I wouldn’t mind if it was the 
‘“smile that won’t come off?’’ (To Mother 
Nature.) Oh, say; may I go back and 
nip the Queen’s nose? 

Mother Nature—Mercy on us! 
mischief won’t you think of next? 
sir, you can’t do any such thing. 

Jack—Well, then, may I go and paint 


What 
No 


Mother Nature—No, you’re not going 


doings. 
(She takes hola of him and pulls him 


Marshal (outside)—Hurry up! 
Mother Nature—Yes, we’re coming! 
Marshal—Forward! March! 

(They march from stage.) 


(Enter Brownie Drum Corps. They 
carry pumpkin drums and cornstalk fifes. 
The drummers beat the ‘‘drums’’ with 
slender gourds or corn ears; the fifers 
‘‘blow’’ upon their ‘‘fifes’’ at same time 
all whistlesome tivelytune. Real drums 
and fifes may be played back of scenes if 
desired, or piano may accompany the 
whistiing. They stop and face audience 
long enough to whistle the tune, imarch- 
ing off during the chorus. A brownie 
leader marches ahead. ) 

(Enter Cornstalk soldiers carrying long 
stout cornstalks over shoulders in imita- 
They form in line in front 
of stage.) 

They Recite— 

We are the gallant solier boys 

Who guard the Autumn queen, 


And lads more brave to do and dare 
Were seldom ever seen. 


(The captain steps to right and a little 
in advance of soldiers. He gives com- 
mands in military manner.) 

CARRY ARMS! 

(All hold the cornstalks vertically in 
right hand with ‘‘stock’’ downward. ) 

PRESENT ARMS! 

(Carry the corustalk directly in front of 
body, at the same time grasping it with 
left hand just above the right. ) 

CARRY ARMS! (Same as before.) 

ORDER ARMS! 

(Grasp upper part of stalk with left 
hand. Lower stalk to floor at the same 
time removing left hand.) 

CARRY ARMS! 

PORT ARMS! 

(Place the staiks diagonally in front of 
body with top pointing over the left 
shoulders, holding it with left hand 
above the rigiit.) 

CARRY ARMS! 

SHOULDER ARMS! 

(All place stalks over right shoulder as 
at first.) 

RIGHT FACE! 

FORWARD! MARCH! 

(All march from stage.) 

(Enter Queen followed by Maids of 
Honor. One holds parasol over the 


chorus sing as the Queen enters. 
stops at front and faces audience.) 


Song (Tune: ‘‘The Ivy Green’’)— 


Behold the Queen of the Carnival 
Comes now in her fine array ; 


Queen nods and guniles at audience. 
On this happy gala-day ; 
She beareth herself with a courtly grace, 
This beautiful queen of ours; 
And a beautiful smile adorns her face, 
’Neath the bright autumnal flowers. 


Chorus— 


Now be merry, one and all! 
Behold the Queen of the Carnival! 
(Repeat to complete chorus.) 

Chorus Sings— 

Hurrah! hurrah! for the merry Queen! 
“*Hurrah and hurrah!’’ say we, 

And may she live to a good old age 
Aud as happy as ever be. 

Then here’s to the Queen of the Carnival, 
When the world is decked with gold, 
And we’ll honor our Queen as the people 

did 
In the courtly days of old. 
Chorus. 


(The Queen and Maids turn and march 
slowly from stage, the Queen bowing and 
siniling at audience.) 


(Enter the Gourd Band. The players 


| carry pumpkin drums, and gourds to im- 


itate other musical instruments. They 
pretend to. play upon these instrruments. 
The real music may be produced by or- 
chestra at front orrear. They leave stage 
still playing. ) 

(Enter Pumpkin Giants, who bow to 
audience and pass on.) 

(Enter boys and girls with hoops and 
decorated with bright autumn leaves and 
flowers. ) 

They Recite— 

Oh, ho! ’tis now for fun and glee, 

While Autuimn’s breezes blow, 

For the stormy days will come 

With ice and sleet and snow. 


All Sing (Tune ‘‘The Snowy Blank- 
et’’?)— 
Then let us all be merry; 
And frolic while we may; 
’Tis now the time for pleasure, — 
Let every one be gay. 
The years go by so quickly, 
Before we are aware, 
And turn tire days ot childhood 
To riper days of care. 


(All leave stage.) 


(Enter Kite Fairies bending slightly to 
right and left so that the kites which 
face the audience will appear to sway 
back and forth, Care siiould be taken that 


child is not visible to audience at any 
time. The red kites take position at front 
of stage at least three feet apart. The 
blue kites take position in rear standing 





just back of the open spaces between the 
red kites, as follows:) 


Bl ° 
- =- ==. * e 
re) re) re) o Red 
Fig. I. Front 
DRILL 


All face audience. Swings right and 
left foot alternately, and sway bodies and 
kites gently at same time. 

1. Red Kites bow. 

2. Red Kites reteat to rear and Blue 
Kites advance to front. 

3. Blue Kites bow. 

4. All bend to right and back to up- 
right. 

5. All bend to left and back to upright. 
6. All bend forward. 

7. Red Kites bend to left.as Blue Kites 
bend to right. 

8. Red Kites bend to right as Blue Kites 
bend to left. 

g. All bend forward. 

Io. All retreat three steps. 

11. Bend forward. 

Repeat No's. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and g. 

12. All advance lightly to position in 
diagram. Fig. 1. 

All turn to R. and Red Kites preced- 
ing, all march from stage. 

A lively march may be played on piano, 





Queen’s head, The Maids of Honor or | stage. 


and all or part of characters return to 


She 


She nods and welcomes the happy throng 


each kite is held so that the body of the | 
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The arrangement of characters should 
be similar to following diagram: 
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All Sing (Tune ‘‘ Miller of the Dee’’). 


Oh let us sing a joyful song 
Of autumn’s golden days, 

And for the precious gifts she brings 
We’ll sing our heartfelt praise ; 

For golden corn and luscious fruit, 
And wealth above us spread ; 

For beauty on the trees and shrubs, 
And blue skies overhead. 


Let those who will of springtime sing, 
And balmy days of June, 

The autumn days are best of all— 
Alas, they pass so soon ! 

Now let us sing a joyful song 
Of autumn’s wealth and cheer, 

And revel in its golden days 
While yet they linger here. 


CURTAIN 


[NotE—The tunes to above mentioned 
songs may be found in ‘‘ Non-a-bel Song 
Collection,’’ price 25 cents. Address the 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co., for same. ] 


October 


The early twilight of the year, 

Misty, cool, and calm October, 
Dressed in grays and brown so sober, 
Is come with Autumn’s fruits and cheer. 


The wind, uncertain in its play, 
Tender, soft, and quickly rushing 
Onward, all the leaves is brushing, 
Filling hollows by the way. 





| A stray winged seed floats through the air; 
| Gently moving, light and airy, 
Some belated thistie fairy, 


Wind-dried, sails by without a care. 


The wind-curled leaves are falling down, 
Downward to the earth in showers, 
Hiding in the grass and fowers— 

Rusiling leaves of green and brown. 


Like bright gems in a setting green, 
Gentian and asters, white and purple, 
Varied chrysanthemums, each a circle— 

October’s jewels—now are seen. _ 

° —W. S. in ‘‘Child-Garden.”’ 


The Ripened Leaves 


Said the leaves upon the branches 
One sunny autumn day, 

‘*We’ve finished all our work, and now 
We can no longer stay, 

So our gowns of red and yellow, 
And our cloaks of sober brown 

Must be worn before the frost comes 
And we go rustling down. 


‘We've had a jolly summer, 

With the birds that.built their nests 
Beneath our green unmbrellas, 

And the squirrels that were our guests, 
But we cannot wait for winter 

And we do not care for snow; 
When we hear the wild northwesters 

We lose our clasp and go. 3 


But we hold our heads up bravely 
Unto the very last, 

And shine in pomp and splendor 
As away we flutter fast. 

In the mellow autumn noontide 
We kiss and say good-by, 

And through the naked branches 
Then may children see the sky. 





—Margaret E. Sangster. 
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In-Door Sun 


Once upon a time, in far Japan, 
There lived a busy little man, 

So merry and so full of fun 

That people called him In-door Sun. 


Now In-door Sun made mirrors fine, 
Like those in your house and in mine, 
Aud in these looking-glasses bright 
His own face saw from morn till night. 


It made him feel so very sad 

To see his face look cross and bad, 
That he began to take great care 

To keep a sweet smile always there. 


And soon he found that those he knew, 
Ali seemed to like him better, too; 

For like the mirrors, every one 

Began to smile on In-door Sun. 


Now try this just one day and see 

How bright and siniling you can be; 

You'll find both happiness and fun 

In playing you're an ‘‘in-door sun.”’ 
—Inez G. Thompson in Little Folks. 


The Passing of the Birds 


From out the heart of an autumnal day 
A sound unwonted took the listening 
ear; 
At first dim in the sky and far away, 
But ever waxing louder and more clear. 


And then a mighty shadow seemed to 
come 
Between the sun and me, and all the air 
Shook vibrantly, gave fortha grave, great 
hum, 
Till heaven became .a populous thor- 
oughifare 
Of strenuous wings that beat the blue in 
time ; 
Birds numberless, yet one in joy of 
flight 
And the desire to make a warmer clime 
Wherein to mate and nest and have 
delight. 


A hundred wind-harps played in unison 
Their passing was, a sight of buoyancy 
Beyond us earthlings; of my memories, 
one 
Most fraught with sense of fetterless 
grace and glee. 
—kichard Burton. 


Columbus 


The unknown seas before him, 
The unknown land a vision, 
He trod the ship that bore him 
In trance of great ambition. 


His mind of high decision, 
His heart with the Creator; 

Creation spread his mission 
’Twixt Arctic and equator. 


Baffled by wind and billow, 
His spirit never cowered ; 

It bent not as the willow, 
But as the oak it towered. 


Above the love of science 

His love of Christ rose glorious; 
His nature held reliance, 

His faith made him victorious! 


‘‘Land! land!’’ Columbus, peering 
Through light of ruddy morning, 
Saw distant shores a-nearing, 
And scoffers ceased their scorning. 


A Christian navigator, 
He was no craven schemer; 
His heart with the Creator, 
His faith in the Redeemer. 
— William J. McClure. 


Tomorrow 


There are wonderful things we are going 
to do 
Some other day ; 
And harbors we hope to drift into 
Some other day. 
With folded hands, and oars that trail, 
af e watch and wait for a favoring gale 
To fill the folds of an idle sail, 
Some other day. 


We know we must toil, if ever we win, 
Some other day ; 

But we say to ourselves, there’s time to 
begin 
Some other day ; 

And so, deferring, we loiter on, 

Until at last we find withdrawn 

The strength of the hope we leaned upon, 


Some other day. 
— Selected. ~ 


Sweet be thy rest after hours of play, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Leaves’ Farewell Party 


All summer the leaves had been dressed 
in green; ' 

Dresses as pretty as ever were seen ; 

But Dame Nature came one day in the fall 

And said: ‘‘Leaf children, hearken all! 


‘For many days you have done your best 

To shelter the birdies in the nest; 

Have given shade to the cows ana sheep, — 

Now soon comes the winter, for rest and 
sleep. 


‘* All the earth’s been more happy and fair 

Because God sent his little leaf-children 
there ; 

But before you bid the earth good-night 

We’ll make it e’en gayer with colors 
bright. 


—_—_—_—. 
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‘To a great happy party I bid you all —- 

Your gayest dresses you shall wear to the 
ball ; 

Dresses of yellow, red, and green, 

Prettier dresses were never seen.’ 


Gay was the earth when the leaves were 
ail dressed, 

Each one nodding and looking its best; 

Then down they all came,—they danced 
and they flew 

While the wind played the music—the 
birdies helped too. 


Many little children passing by 
Cried,—'‘Dear little leaves, 
good-by! 
Thank you for making our earth so bright; 
A sweet winter’s rest to you; good-night! 
good-night!”’ 
—Elizabeth J. Grey. 


good-by ! 





Sleepytown. 


( Song for girls sitting in desks and holding dolls and imitating the rocking mo- 
tion, in time of music, in concert and acting as indicated.) 


Words and music by T. B. WEAVER. 
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II 


Rock, to and fro, as the world grows still, 


(5)Slowly the moon climbs the distant 
hill 

Bidding good-niglit to the weary day. 

Come, little fairy, with silver oar, 

Carry us safely to Sleepytown; 

Dim are the .ights on the fartiier shore, 

Under the stars looking kindly down. 





Lay dolls on shoulders. 

Kisses dolly once. 

(4) Hold dolis in arms and rock, to end 
(5) Make large circle with right hand. 


Kiss dolls. 





— septelpenniet cedatersses + 
ee ae ws [| | 
Smeaton nant: lmenere sam 


Actions: 
Imitate rocking, moving or bending forward on accent of measure. 


(6) Fold doll’s hands in prayer, and lift eyes as in prayer. 


17 
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Rock, to and fro, as we cross the stream, 
Over tlie silvery waves, we glide, 
Into tiie city where dollies dream, 
While sleeps the boat on the gentle tide. 
Rock-a-by, baby, now go to sleep, 
Wake with the morning’s first rosy 
light, 

And (6 )may the angels thy safety keep; 
Rock-a-by, darling, a (7) sweet ‘‘Good- 
Night!’ 7 


of score. 
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Nutting 


Jack has been on a visit here, 

This morning the ground was white ; 

From many atree he had plucked tlie 
leaves 

That for days have been so bright ; 

His fingers have opened the nutshells 
brown, 

And have sent the ripe nuts clattering 
down. 


Come boys and girls, to the woods away! 

What better fun can there be, 

Than to search for nuts in the rustling 
leaves, 

Beneath the old walnut tree, 

While the air is crisp and clear are the 
skies, 

And clad in her richest robes Nature lies. 


And when the cold winds of winter blow, 
And the ground with snow is white, 
We'll bring the hidden treasure out, 
And sit in the bright firelight; 


And the nuts we’ll crack with jest and 
song, 
And brighten the winter evenings along. 


— Selected. 


October 


The fairy crops are falling fast 

From off the giant oaks. 
And all the poplar and the elms 
Are dropping their gay cloaks, 

A ghost the silver aspen gleams 
Against the violet sky, 

And around the beech small furry things 
Are scampering swift and shy. 
They dart around the chestuut tall 
Each gathering up a hoard, 
When days are cold and nights are long 
To furnish forth his borad. 


Autumn 








A message came to the flowers one day, 
Brought by the wind from far, far away: 
And this is what to each flower he said: 
‘Autumn is coming to put you to bed.”’ 


On he went to the leaves on the trees: 

‘*Put your best dresses on, if you please. 

Autunin sends word ‘Be ready to go 

As soon as the North Wind begins to 
blow.’ ”’ 


Then to the birds in their nest he went. 

‘*‘Autumn to you a message has sent: 

‘* Be ready to start when I pass by, 

For down to the South is a long way to 
ny," 

Autumn came soon, the flowers to greet, 

Singing a lullaby soft and sweet. 

The flowers covered their weary heads, 

And fell fast asleep in their cozy beds. 


| Then to the gayly dressed leaves she said, 
| ‘* You look very nice in robes of red; 


Now out in the wide world you must go.’’ 
And then the North Wind began to blow. 


The leaves all sprang from the trees away ; 
\ splendid frolic they had that day. 
They sank to rest in the tired heap, 
Ready at last for their Winter sleep. 
Autumn’s work was now nearly done; 
Leaves and flowers slept, and the birds 
had gone; 

For blankets of soft white snow she sent, 
And tucked them in nicely before she 


went. 


—Maud L. Betts. 


Autumn’s Work 


I have painted the woods, I have kindled 
the sky, 

I have brightened the hills with a glance 
of mine eye; 

I have scattered the fruits, I have gather- 
ed the corn, 

And now from the earth must her verdure 
be torn. 


No more from the depth of the grove may 
be heard 

The joy-burdened song of the fluttering 
bird; 

I have passed o’er the branches that shel- 
tered him there, 

And their quivering drapery is taken to 
air. 


I call on the winds that repose in the 
north, 

To send their wild voices in unison forth ; 

Let the harp of the tempest be dolefully 
struny— 

There’s a wail to be made, there's a dirge 
to be sung. 
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Autumn 


A message came to the flowers one day, 
Brouglit by the wind far, tar away ; 

And this is what to each flower is said, 
‘‘Autumn is coming to put yon to bed.”’ 


On he went to the leaves on the trees; 

‘*Put your best dresses on, if you please, 

Autumn sends word, ‘Be ready to go 

As soon as the North Wind begins to 
blow.’ ”’ 


Then to the birds in their nests he went. 

‘*Autumn to you a message has sent; 

‘Be ready to start when I pass by, 

Far down to the South is a long way to 
fly.’ 


Autumn came soon, the flowers to greet, 
Singing a lullaby soit and sweet, 

The flowers covered their weary heads. 
And fell fast asleep in their cozy beds. 


Then to the gaily dressed leaves he said, 

‘Vou look very nice in your robes of red ; 

Now out in the wide world you must go. ”’ 

And then Mr. North Wind began to 
blow.”’ 


The leavesall sprang from the trees away, 
A splendid frolic they had that day. 
They sank to rest in a tired heap, 

Ready at last for their long winter sleep. 


Autumn’s work was now nearly done ; 

Leaves and flowers slept, and the birds 
had gone; 

For blankets of soft white snow she sent, 

And tucked them in nicely before she 
went. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Faded Leaves 


The hills are bright with maples yet; 
But down the level land 

The beech-leaves rustle in the wind 
As dry and brown as sand. 


The clouds in bars of rusty red 
Along the hilltops glow, 

And in the still sharp air the frost 
Is like a dream of snow, 


| The berries of the brier:rose 
Have lost their rounded pride, 

The bitter-sweet clirysanthemums 
Are drooping heavy-eyed. 


The cricket grows more friendly now, 
The dormouse sly and wise, 

| Hiding away in disgrace 

| Of nature from men’s eyes. 





The pigeons in black and wavering lines 
Are swinging toward the sun ; 

And all the wide and withered fields. 
Proclaim the summer done. 


His store of nuts and acorns now 
The squirrel hastes to gain, 

And sets his house in order for 
The winter’s dreary reign. 


Tis time to light the evening fire, 
To read good books, to sing 
The low and lovely songs that breathe 
Of the eternal spring. 
—Alice Cary. 


October 


’Tis October the brilliant, 
’Tis October the brown, 





The Trail Among the Foothills 


Up low, verd-dotted hillslopes fair, 
Where golden-crested poppies wave, 
Across the fretful mountain streams 
That rugged, fern-edged boulders lave— 
The trail among the foothills winds 
Along yon hollow’s deep, gaunt sides, 
Then on,saway through live-oak glades 
Wheré never-ending summer bides. 


Round Sgolls that face the west it curves, 
Wheté lilac haze of sunset fails, 
Then off through tangled chaparral, 
Where sound a lost quail’s lone love- 
calls, | 
Into the canon’s beryled depths | 
It leads, where Night’s dun shadows | 
creep, 
Where witch-toned winds from orange | 
Zroves 
Lull baby-blue-eyes to soft sleep. 


Beneath the ghost-limbed sycamores 
The curving road seems then to rest; | 
beckoning star far in the East, 
Glows on the blue sky’s brooding breast ; 
The heights a lone sequoia keeps 
As sentinel o’er hills afar; 
More dim, more shadowy grows thie way ; 
Along the trail still gnides the star. 
—.dddison Howard Gibson, in Harper's 
Weekly. 


A 


October | 


The elms are clad with brown and gold, 
The maples robed in red, 
Blue asters over lll and wold, 
Their fringed blossoms spread ; 
The goldenrod still blazes bright’ 
By every dusty way; 
The dusky cricket day and night 
Chants loud his chilly lay. 


The nests swing empty on the bough, 
Each tender birdling flown; 

And few the birds remaining r 
To cheer with song the lone 

Dim groves, a liltle month ago 
So joyous all thie day, 

With their glad voices’ ceaseless flow, 
In chant and roundelay. 


The hrackens by the brooklet clear 
Toss dry and withered fronds ; 
The sedges, tawny grown and sear, 
Lean o’er the dreamful ponds, 
Where many leafy shallops float, 

In idle, aimless quest, 
As noiseless as a cloudlet-boat 
Sails heaven's cerulean breast. 


A haze enfolds the far off hills 
That early hide thie sun; 
A loneliness the valley fills 
When short-lived day is d 
O, month! so ominous, yet fai 
Soon thou must go, and we 
Gaze on a world of beauty bare, 
And ‘reft of melody. 
—Good Housekeeping. 





— 


And I curved mv hand to hail to them, 


And it seems that some wizard 
In country and town, 

On all of the verdure 
A strange spell has thrown. 


’Tis October the russet, 
’Tis October the red, 

And the fair flowers of summer 
Are ruined and dead, 

But the goldenrod glories 
The hillsides instead. 


’Tis October the bracing 
’Tis October the bright, 
And the birds are preparing 
To wing South their flight, 
For they know that the winter 
Is nearing with blight. 


’Tis October the gorgeous, 
’Tis October the gay, 
But the winds waft a warning 
That grows day by day, 
How dreary November 
Will drive it away! 
—Susie M. Best. 


The Laggard 


| Seven ships of the line! 


Brave as ships could be! 
They circled there in a crescent fair 
To conquer the world for me! 


But Sundav, Monday, and Tuesday fled, 
With their sails all gleaming bright, 

To run a race with the flying sun 
For-the star-set goal at night. 


And Wednesday and Thursday were so 
fleet 
That the wind could never tell 
Whether two ships were there he sped, 
Or whether two shadows fell. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Friday and Saturday, wing-and-wing, 
Like'white ghosts floated last, 


But swift as a thought they passed. 


Dim in the West; hull down, and gone— | 
And only dreams were mine! 
I had lost them all beyond recall, 
Seven brave ships of the line! 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Jack o’ Lanterns 


Just look at these funny faces, 
With their eyes so bright. 

Have you ever seen them shining 
In the qniet night? 

We are joJly Jack o' Lanterns 
And we're fond of fun. 

If the children see us coming, 
Then away they run. 


Once we were but lowly pumpkins, 
Growing on a vine; 

But they gave tis laughing faces, 
Don't we all look fine? 

Oh, we're jolly Jack o’ Lanterns,— 
When ’tis Hallowe’en, 

Peeping at you though the window, 
We are often seen. 

—Laura Frost Armitage. 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Time to Go 


They know the time to gol 
The fairy clouds strike their inaudible 
hour 
In field and woodland, and each punctual 
flower 
Bows, at the signal, an obedient head, 
And hastes to bed. 


The pale anemone 
Glides on her way with scarcely a ‘‘ good- 
| niglit ;"’ 
| The violets tie their purple night caps 
} tight; 

Hand in hand the dancing columbines, 

In blithesome lines 





| 


Drop thefr last courtesies, 
Flit from the scene, and couch them for 
their rest; 
The meadow-lily folds her scarlet vest 
And hides it ‘neath the grasses’ lengthen- 
ing green; 
Fair and serene. 


‘ 


Her sister lily floats 
On the blue pond, and raises golden eyes 
_ To court the golden splendor of the skies. 
| The sudden signal comes, and down she 


| goes 
To find repose 


In the cool depths below. 
| A little later and the asters blue 
lo Le crowds, a brave and clhieery 


| W hile, golden- rod, still wide awake and 

| gay, 

| Turns him away, 

| Furls his bright parasol, 

And, like a little hero, meets his fate. 

| The gentians, very proud to sit up late, 

| Next follow. 

set 
’Neath coverlet, 


| Downy and soft and warm. 
No little seedling voice is heard to grieve, 
Or make complaint the folding woods 
beneath, 
Nor, lingering, dare to stay, for well they 
know 
The time to go. 


— Selected. 


A Georgia Song of Autumn 


The jolly, jingling days have come—the 
happiest of the year, 

When the white is on the cotton and the | 
cash is everywhere; 

The rumbling of the wagons makes a | 
cheerful, merry sound, 


There’s a jingle in the pocket and a jingle 
all around! 

The talk about ‘‘the hard times’’—it is 
fading fast away, 

For there’s money in the stocking, all a 


Every fern is tucked and | 
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When the Bright Leaves Fall 


I oe the time wlien the bright leaves 


When the children sit on the old stone 
wall 

Crackiny and eating the sweet new nuts, 

And throwing the shells in’ the roadside 
ruts, 


The autumn days are the days for me. : 

They may be short, but they're full of 
lee; 

And short days bring us the evenings long 

For reading and study, or mirth and song. 


Delightful gifts have the autumn hours, — 
he brilliant vines, and tlie showy flowers, 
The moonbeanis witching, the noontidés 
kind, 
The woodland treasures that ramblers find. 


Something for gleaners in every field! 

And see what the vineyards and orchards 
yield! 

The season whose charms shall my praise 
employ 

Is the season that brings us the harvest 
joy. 

—L. S. 


Autumn 


How splendid all the sky! how still! 
How mild the dying gale! 
How soft the whispers of the rill 
That winds along the dale! 
So tranquil nature's works appear, 
It seems the Sabbath of the year; 
As if, the summer’s labor past, she cliose 
This season’s sober calm for blandishing 
repose. 


The Squirrels’ Party 


Dame Nature said, ‘‘Dear leaves, come 
down, 

You are needed now in Squirrel Town!’' 
But each bright leaf just shook its head, 
‘We'd rather stay up here,’’ they said! 
Then Nature said, ‘‘Oh come, wind, blow! 
For winter soon will bring the snow, 
And if no leaves fall down, alas, 

Who then will cover up my grass? 
Stronger and stronger came the breeze, 
Down fell tie pretty, dancing leaves, 
And they said, ‘‘It is fun to be dying 
down, 

We will carpet all of Squirrel Town!’’. 
So away and away and away they flew— 
Where some of them went to, nobody 
knew! 

The Squirrels chattered with glee when 
they found 

A nice red carpet spread on the ground! 
Then again they chattered and said, 
‘*heigho! 

We’ll give a party before there’s snow! 
The leaves made a carpet warm and bright, 





feller’s debts to pay ; 
There’s music in the cotton fields, and 
music in the air— 
The jolly, jingling days have come—the 
happiest of the year! 
—The Atlanta Constitution. 


October Questions 


|''O, where are you going?’’ the ‘little 


boy said, 
To the bird on the branch of the tree. 


| ‘‘I am going to fly to the South, by and 


by, 
Where the winter is summer, you see. 


’ 


‘‘O, wheré are you going?’’ the little 


boy said, 
To the squirrel so nimble and shy. 
‘*When its late in the fall, I’11 roll up 
like a ball, 
In our hollow tree home that’s nearby.’’ 


‘*O, where are you going?’’ the little boy 
said, | 
To the fish in the ponds and the streams. 
‘*O, its warm and quite nice, deep down 
under the ice, 
And not half so dark as it seems.’’ 


‘‘O, where are you going?’’ the little 
boy said, 
To the caterpillar on the ground. 
‘‘T expect very soon I shall spin a cocoon, 
And in it I lie snugly wound.”’ 


‘*O, where are you going?’’ the little 
boy said, 
* the wild hare whose fur coat was 


ray. 
“When the winter winds blow, I turn 
white like the snow, 
But think in my burrow I’ll stay.’’ 


Down, down, down they fell all night. 
Then came flakes of feathery white, 
And the squirrels chattered, ‘‘Good night, 
good night!’ 

—Laura Rountree Smith,. 











Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S| 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 
If your druggist can’t su send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Meer ge Won, Providence 1 R.L, 
for trial size bottle, postage paid, ; 


ca 








—Mary Bailey. 
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The Season’s Styles 


HIS will be called an advertisement It isn’t, really. It is two pages from the 
Story of the “ NATIONAL’’—two pages of fashion news for women about styles 
and money-saving. 

Five beautiful new “NATIONAL” Styles are all that we can show you here. And 
yet were every page in ‘Normal Instructor” given up to the ‘NATIONAL,’ and were 
each page to picture five new ‘‘NATIONAL” Styles, this magazine would not be large 
enough to contain all the new fashionsin Your “NATIONAL” Style Book. 

There are Waists, for which the linen and hand-embroidery was made to our 
order in Ireland, Separate Skirts, showing all the style changes, and Vienna has con- 
tributed the new underwear and petticoats. There are Hats, the originals for which 
were secured from the most famous milliners in Paris. Neckwear and Scarf-Veils 
designed in Paris, and London designed Suits. Here is an idea of its contents and prices. 


Waists—98 cents to $9.98 Misses’ Dresses—$7.98 to $14.98 oo eee Suits—$9.98 to 


Sweaters—$1.98 to $7.98 Hats—$1.98 to $14.98 

Ladies’ Skirts—$3.98 to $14.98 Dresses and Costumes—$11.98 to Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing— 
Raincoats—$8.98 to $14.98 $29.75 $1.25 to $12.98 
Petticoats—98 cents to $7.98 — Coats and Capes—$7.98 to Fur Coats—$20.95 to $59.75 


This Style Book 


HIS “‘NaTIONAL”’ Style Book, pictured here, is Yours, free, and will be sent 
you by return mail, postage paid by us. 

We do not ask, “Have you ever bought from the “‘ NATIONAL?” We do not 
ask, “Will you order from this Style Book?” There will be no obligation on your 
part, whatever. We say, simply, that this book is yours because we want you, as a 
reader of ‘‘ Normal Instructor” to have this Style Book. ’ ; 

We do say that this beautifully illustrated fashion book is intensely interesting. 

And if you find pleasure in it, if you see all the new desirable styles beautifully 

ictured, if this is interesting to you, we will be glad that you wrote for this 
ook. 

. We do say that this book w#// save you money—that it will enable you to buy 
more clothes and better, more stylish and more becoming clothes, and for less money 
than you will spend if you shop elsewhere. But of this also, you can judge for 
yourself when you receive your Style Book. 


THE « NATIONAL” POLICY 
The Pe ates prepays expressage and postage to all parts 


of the world. 
Every ‘‘NATIONAL’”’ Garment has the ‘‘ NATICNAL’”’ Guar- 
antee Tag—our signed guarantee—attached. This tag says 
that you may return, at our expense, any ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Gar- 
ment not satisfactory to you and we will refund your money. 
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New York City 


at the “NATIONAL” 


- ATIONAIL,”’ TAILORED SUITS, $10 to $40. Can there yet be said anything more 
N or new, anything added in their praise? A Boston lady appreciates the situation 
when she writes: 

“My ‘NATIONAL’ Sutt ts perfect. And I suppose that ts about the five 

hundred thousandth time that has been written you. I have had occasion to 

write the same thing four times about four ‘NATIONAL’ Suits.” 

Five hundred thousand ‘‘NATIONAL” Suits made to measure perfectly. Five hun- 
dred thousand women fitted and pleased perfectly. Such is the ‘“NATIONAL’S” record 
covering 22 years. 

Your Suit will be cut individually for you, and made to your measure. It will be 
made in any of the new ‘‘ NATIONAL” Styles you may choose. It will be trimmed as 
pictured in Your Style Book—or in any way you choose. It will be lined any way you 
like, the coat will be made any length you prefer and made in any material you may 
select from our 450 new suitings, and it will be made entirely at our risk. 

This offer proves how very little possibility there is of our ever failing to suit 
our customers. And what risk there is—is always our risk. 

In writing for Your Style Book be sure to say that you wish samples of materials 
for ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Tailored Suits and state the colors you prefer. Samples are sent 
gladly but only when asked for. 


is YOURS Free 


The point we wish to make plain is that this Style Book is yours free, that we 
want you to write for it. And if yon once examine this delightful book of fashions, 
if you consider the saving it offers you, if youjust once find the greater becomingness 
and pleas:ire there is in ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Clothes—we won’t ever need to advertise to you 
again. You will have realized that “‘ perfect satisfaction” is a simple matter, a ques- 
tion only of dealing with the ‘‘ NATIONAL.” 

YOU cannot be displeased with any purchase you make at the ‘“‘ NATIONAL,” not 
tf we know of it. Because we will consider it the most important thing in the world to 
see that you are pleased—to do whatever will be satisfactory to you—to refund your 
money if you ask for it. 

Tell us, shall we send your Style Book? Your name and address are all that we 
need to send the book to youtoday. In writing for your book, be sure to state if you 
wish samples of materials for ‘‘ NaTIonaL” Tailored Suits and give the colors you 
prefer. Samples are sent gladly, but only wheniasked (or. 


NationaL Ctoak & Suit C0. 


234 West 24th Street, New York City 
Mail Orders Only ww No Agents or Branches 




















“NATIONAL” 2 
Ready-Made Skirts | 
You will be delighted with | 
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Accuracy in Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 21) 


and logarithmic tables must have every figure 
correct. The high degree of accuracy attained in 
the work of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey should be an encouragement to every 
teacher of mathematics. 

It is not possible to secure absolute accuracy in 
every cumputation but a high degree of accuracy 
can be secuied. ‘‘Let the standard be placed as 
high as can be attained and then let attainment 
be insisted upon. Nowhere more than in the 
schools is the good the enemy of the best. The 
teacher who habitually accepts from his pupiis’ 
work that is nut the best will soon find that he 
caunot, without the greatest effort, secure the best 
when he wishes.”’ 

It is certain that in the early school years habits 
of eccuracy and rapidity should be acquired. — It 
probably rarely happens that a pupil who is slow 
and inaccurate in the lower grades becomes rapid 
and accurate in later school life. Training along 
these lines must be done with great care in the 
lower grades, ,The teachers of the primary and 
of the intermediate grades have a great responsi- 
bility and a great privilege here. 

The best way to secure accuracy in a pupil is to 
train him to check habitually his own work. Too 
often the pupil depends upon the teacher or the 
text to check his results and thereby loses much pf 
that **wel!l-grounded self confidence’? which is so 
important. A habit of constant verification 
should be early acquired and habitually practiced. 
The pupil should be encouraged to guarantee the 
correctness of his results; to be master of the 
situation; to know that his result is correct or in- 
correct. Confidence in one’s‘powers lies near the 
basis of success. : 

Let us as teachers determine that we will not 
tolerate inaccuracies of statement in our classes. 
Let us insist that each pupil be able to check his 
own results and that he guarantee his product. 
Robert J. Aley says: ‘*Arithmetic as a tool is 
almost useless unless it has an edge keen enough 
to do its work with considerable speed and abso- 
jute accuracy.’’ We teachers need to have our 
attention called to the importance of securing ac- 
curacy and to have our wills energized until in- 
sistence upon accuracy becomes habitual with us. 





Problems in Buying and Selling 
By C. E. Birch 


It is well known that children learn more readily 
by the use of objects which are studied first hand. 
It is natural for children to want to see and han- 
dle objects. 

If this desire is encouraged and _ gratified, 
greater progress is made. It is for these reasons 
that we teach children to measure bins, floors, 
roofs, etc., determining capacity, area, etc., from 
the data thus obtained, rather than by depending 
upon imagination. After a reasonable amount 
of this work, of course the objects may be dis- 
yensed with. ' : 

In the following exercises toy money should be 
used, but the objects sold may be represented by 
cards, pictures, etc., if desired. An interesting 
way to use these exercises is to appoint some mem- 
ber of the class as merchant. Other members of 
the class can then be sent to make purchases and 
bring back the change. If the right change is 
not made, the customer should call attention to it. 
Meinbers of the class who are not directly engaged 
in the transaction should also solve the probleli 
and state whether thev agree with the merchant 
and customer. A new merchant should be ap- 
poitited frequently, allowing the former one to 
take his place among the purchasers. Many other 
exercises will be devised by the ingenious teacher, 
but these will suffice for illustrative purposes. 

Take 25 cents to the store; buy two oranges at 
5 cents each. 

‘ake 50 cents; buy a top for 5 cents and a ball 
for 10 cents. 

Take $1.00; buy one dozen bananas for 15 
cents. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Take $1.00; buy a loaf of bread for 5 cents 
and a sack of salt for 15 ceiits. 

Take 50 cents; buy 6 Ibs. sugar at 5 cents a 

und. 

Take $5.00; buy 5 bu. corn at 60 cents. 

Take $10.00; buy 4 suit of clothes for $6.00. 

Take $5.00; buy a pair of shoes for $3.00. 

Take $2.00; buy a Pat fur $1.50. 

Take $5.00; buy two bushels apples at 75 
cents a bushel. 

Note.—In the next series of exercises articles 
are taken to the store to be sold. 

Take to town and sell for cash: 10 bushels of 
apples at 50 cents per busheel; get the money, 

12 pecks of sweet potatoes at 25 cents a peck. 

15 pecks of tomatoes at 10 cents a peck. 

20 bushels of potatoes at 50 cents a bushel. 

5 calves at $4.00 each. 

6 pigs at $10.00 each. 

25 pecks of onions at 20 eents a peck. 

16 quarts of strawberries at 15 cents a quart. 

20 dozen eggs at 12 cents a dozen. 

17 pounds of butter at 25 cents a pound. 

22 crates of raspberries at $3.00 a crate. (What 
is a crate, and what would a crate be worth at 10 
cents a quart ?) 

12 bushels of potatoes at 40 cents a bushel. 

Of course each of the foregoing lines consti- 
tutes one transaction. Later transactions of two 
or more items might be introduced. 

Following this work of a little more difficult 
nature may be introduced, involving an exchange 
of products, thus: 

Pike to town 5 bushels of apples and sell at 
$1.00 per bushel; buy 5 yards of cloth at 50 cents 
a yard and receive change for the difference. 

Take 5 bushels of potatoes at 80 cents; buy 5 
pounds of beef at 15 cents. 

Take 20 bushels of corn at 60 cents; buy $50.00 
worth of machinery; pay the balance due. 

Take 50 bushels of wheat at $1.00; buy lum- 
ber for Fencing, $20.00. 

Take 30 bushels of corn at 50 cents; pay taxes, 
$15.00. (What are taxes? Why are they paid? 
Does your father pay taxes? On what kind of 
ae! a ed ?) 

ake 50 bushels of corn worth 40 cents a 
bushel; insure your house, $10.00. (What is 
insurance ?) 

Take 40 pounds of butter at 30 cents; buy 
flour, $5.00. 

Problems of a similar nature, more complex or 
simpler, will readily suggest themselves Vary 

he work; avoid monotony. Use these exercises 
once or twice a week. Continue them until the 
pupils handle change and make the computations 
quite readily. 

Divide the class into buyers and sellers. Have 
some buying and some selling. After a time the 
market price may be changed. You can use actual 
prices if you wish, obtaining some from the daily 
paper. After each student has made several 
transactions, compute the gains or losses. 





Legendary Literature 


(Continued from page 15) 


shore. On the Potomac River, above George- 
town, are three rocks, called the Three Sisters, 
which, since the drowning of three sisters here 
many years ago, give forth a wailing, moaning 
cry before a death occurs upon the river. It is 
a fateful viet and many have given up their lives 
here, the dark forms of the sisters being the last 
vision of their water-blurred eyes. 

The western part of our country, from the 
Rockies to the Pacific slope, also has its share of 
legend, the half of which would make a large 
volume. The great rush for gold ‘‘over the di- 
vide’’ to Colorado and California, and the ac- 
companying misfortunes of starvation, sickness, 
death, savage butchery, and perils from wild ani- 
mals, laid an open trail for ghosts, wraiths, and 
spirits of all kinds. ere are countless legends 
and traditions of phantom trains, ghostly riders 
of the desert, hissing and thundering evil spirits 
in the Yellowstune geysers, goddesses of salt, 
mountain devils, weird sentinels at various passes, 


' of the earth to be made. 
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superstitious muuntains, little po and giants, 
spider towers, Jost trails, battles 1n the air, etc. 

he happy hunting grounds”’ of the Indian were 
supposed to lie in this section of the country; 
whoever gained the summit of the mountains at 
the head of the upper Yellowstone could see over 
into this Land of the Blest. 

Since earliest timees men have associated the 
mountains with God, no doubt because of their 
nearness to the heavens. Scriptural history gives 
us many pictures of this nature, and the legends 
of the aborigines teem with associations of moun- 
tains and the Great Spirit. The California In- 
dians claim that Mount Shasta was the first part 
It seems that the Great 
Spirit broke a hole in the heavens and dropped 
down ragk, earth, snow and ice until he had formed 
a pile of such height that he could step right down 
on its summit, By running his hands over the 
sides, he caused forests to spring up. Then he 
plucked various leaves, breathed apes them and 
tossed them into the air, and lo! they became 
birds. Out of the staff which he carried he made 
beasts and fishes to live in the hills and streams 
which gradually sprang up as the world-building 
went on. And at last he became so pleased with 
the glorious work of his hands that he decided to 
come down and live upon the earth; so he hol- 
lowed out a space in the interior of Mt. Shasta, 
and erected for himself a wigwam. For many 
Aap before the white man came the smoke from 

is lodge-fire could be seen pouring from the cone. 

The Siwash Indians of the Northwest have a 
similar legend regarding Mt. Tacoma. Accord- 
ing to their tale, when the flood came and the 
waters covered the earth, one man escaped by 
climbing to the top of ‘l'acoma. But the water 
threatened him even here, and he prayed aloud 
for help. The spirits of the peak took pity upon 
him and turned his feet to stone, so that he be- 
came a fixture and could not be washed away. 
When the waters receded and the earth became 
green and flowery, he longed to descend. The 
spirits willingly consented, but first they caused 
him to fall into a deep sleep, took out one of his 
ribs and made it into a woman. When the man 
awoke he was delighted, and, taking the fair 
maiden by the hand, led her away to the seashore 
where they built a bower for a home. In this 
manner the human race was recreated after the 
flood. 

For additional delightful myths, legends, tra- 
ditions, and folk stories see the following list for 
further reading :— 

Myths and Legends of Our Own Land, Skinner. 

Uncle Remus, Joel Chandler Harris. 

Legends from the Red Man’s Forest, Tanner. 

Legends of the Red Children, Pratt. 

Stories of Heroic Deeds, Johonot. 

Sketch Book, Irving. 

Leather Stocking Tales, Coopen. 

Ramona, H. H, Jackson. 

Home Life in Colonial Days, Earle. 

House of Seven Gables, Hawthorne. 

Twice-told Tales, Hawthorne. 





The Public School 


Permanently engrafted upon the policy and 
legislation of the State, it is free to all; to it all 
are invited and welcome, without money and 
without price. It is supported with boundless 
generosity by the people of the State, open to the 
children of the humblest citizen or exiled sojourner 
within our gates as freely and ungrudgingly as 
to the native born or the children of the most 
opulent. Within its jurisdictions all distinctions, 
social, political, and religious, are banished; all 
differences hushed, all barriers removed. It re- 
cognizes neither party nor church, creed, condi- 
tion, nor station, but free as the air we breathe, 
its bounties and benefits fall in equal measure 
upon all.— William McKinley. 





Perhaps it were better for most of us to com- 
plain less of being misunderstood and to take more 
care that we do not misunderstand other people. 
—lan Maclaren. 7 
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Thirteenth Progressive Year 


then and results impossible to forcast. 
logical order, the mind becomes confused and is likely to betray you in the emergency, 
the miscellaneous order—in the mass—but to assure success must be a classified and well-ordered possession. You can begin 
now to study a carefully chosen course under the tuition of the expert instructors of the Interstate School of Correspondence, 
proceed slowly and intelligently with it, and bring the work to a successful conclusion before examination time. Every 
Interstate teacher is a college or university graduate with successful teaching experience before coming to us. 


A HIGHER GRADE CERTIFICATE MEANS A HIGHER SALARY 


It means, also, a better school to teach, and better working conditions. It is your duty to rise as high as your 
qualifications and enthusiasm and love of your work can carry vou. 
where, can have almost any position the moment he produces evidence that he is 
Credentials of power are necessary in the teacher’s market-place ; 
possessing them, you can go far. 

Our Diplomas are Honored at face value in over 20 Universities, State 
Normal Schools and Colleges of high rank, a recognition earned by honest, pains- 
taking, efficient service. You may not desire such credits but we ask you to note their significance. You cannot afford 


entitled to it. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


to study with a school whose standard is below that of The Interstate. 


We offer in our New Normal courses very strong reviews in twenty-four common school and high school subjects. In 
the department of Methods our course based on Primary branches is devoted to the best methods of teaching all subjects in the 
first three grades of school; Intermediate and Grammar Methods includes the most competent instruction in methods of pre- 
Students who wish to study advanced high school courses, presented 
as thoroughly and as completely as they are offered in the best residence schools, find exactly what they need in our Academic 


senting all subjects from grades four to eight, inclusive. 
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GIN NOW TO PREPARE 


For the coming examinations for the renewal of your certificate. 
of a good record, you cannot afford to delay study until a few weeks before the date of the test. Preparation is difficult 
Unless you proceed with your studies calmly and deliberately, in regular and 


As a matter of self-protection and in the interests 


Your knowledge must not be of 


Any teacher, any- 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORMAL DEPT.- STRONG REvigws 

ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A Cou 
Arithmetic 
Elementary Algebra 
Higher Algebra 
Bookkeeping 
Plane Geometry 
Grammar and Analysis 








Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 


Reading Educational Psychology 
Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 


Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 
General History Physical Geography 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 

ACADEMIC DEPT. - EACH SUBJECT I8 A COURSE 


Arithmetic 
Elementary Grammar 
English Grammar 
Rhetoric and English 








First Year Latin 

Second Year Latin 
Practical Rhetoric 

Eng. and Am. Literature 


Composition Physics 
Department. For those who wish to enter commercial life we offer Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy courses, Elementary Agriculture Botany | 


Write us today for information along the line of your needs, Tuition fees are as low as we can make them and do 
entire justice to the interests of the student. These fees may be paid in reasonable montlily installments, without added cost. 


Interstate School of Correspondence, 


(The Teachers’ Correspondence School) 


380-386 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Med. and Modern History 

United States Histor 
COMMERCIAL DEPT. 

Business 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 


Geometry 
SPECIAL COURSES 
Pharmacy 
Primary Methods 
Intermediate and Gram- 
mar School Methods 
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Normal Instructor— Oct, 








Plans and Suggestions 


(Continued from page 78) 


subject, but will depend upon what phase of a 
subject forms that special lesson. A review or 
drill lesson may not require the same amount of 
planning as a topic taken up for the first time. 
So one balances the other, and about the same 
amount of time can be given each day to all, 
though it be divided differently among the sub- 
jects from day to day. 

It is well to spend more time on the subject 
that seems to the teacher the hardest to present. 
Sometimes a teacher is called upon to teach some- 
thing which she does not enjoy. Often this is a 
phase of some subject which was not included in 
her general training; for instance, the nature 
study to fit a certain locality, or some local in- 
dustry. Her very superficial knowledge of it 
keeps her and the pupils from enjoying it. The 
best way to acquire an interest. is to study the 
subject thoroughly and plan each lesson carefully. 

I have in mind a teacher whose work took her 
into a new state. She was required in her grade 
to teach home geography. Having only a gen- 
eral knowledge of the geography of that state, 
she at first built her lessons on this meager ma- 
terial. The geography period was most uninter- 
esting to both teacher and pupils. She came to 
dread this lesson, and, being conscientious, allowed 
it to worry her. Then one day she looked the 
worry squarely in the face, found that it existed 
because she did not know her subject and deter- 
inined upon a course of action, She began im- 
niediately to study the geography of that locality. 
She procured maps, read all she could find, talked 
with people who could tell of interesting changes 
within their own life time, and with a geologist 
who explained many things to her. She went 
back to her pupils charged with information. 
Some of it she did not tse in thé class, but that 
formed the reserve that is essential as a back- 


yround in any lesson. She had become interested 





and began at once to interest her class. Instead 
of dreading the geography hour, she looked for- 
ward to it. Much that she came across in her 
general reading or in the way of material, now 
became significant, whereas she had before passed 
it by. She planned each lesson with enthusiasm. 
The subject had become full in place of being 
almost barren, and was now easily outlined. 

This is an illustration of what any teacher may 
do. Itis constant daily preparation which is 
necessary to success. No teacher, after thus plan- 
ning her work, will be contented to go back to the 
method of teaching **by inspiration.” 





Democratic Spirit in America 
(Continued from page 19) 

of open resistance, but having secured religious 
freedom, the desire for political emancipation 
from the tyrannical rule of King George III de- 
veloped as a natural consequence. When the 
trouble with England culminated, they were pre- 
pared for the conflict. The spirit of self reliance 
and independence which possessed the Pilgrim 
Fathers descended to the generation of the revo- 
lution as an inheritance. It came, as if by angel 
hands, carried, as it had been destined it should 
be, toa chosen land. The declaration of inde- 
pendence was sae Lord Catham, in a speech 
on the probable outcome of the American war for 
independence, said: ‘*You can not, my lords, 
you can not conquer America. If I were an 
American, as I am an Englishman, while a for- 
eign troop was landed in my country, I never would 
lay down my arms. Never, never, never!’’ Nor 
would the Americans ever lay down their arms 
till the cause of freedom had been won. 

One of the greatest influences that has developed 
from the democratic spirit of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonists and which tends most to preserve the 
United States # republic and protect the citizens 
in their democratic manners and customs, is that 
law which guarantees the power of the majority 


in questions of government. ‘he ground work 
of our government is the township organization 
in which the will of the people is recognized. 
This organization dates back inthe New England 
colonies to 1650. From this basis developed the 
organization of the county, state, and nation. 





The Personal Element in Teaching 


(Continued from page 9) 


should forget to be fond of ‘Tom. If we were not 
so intent on straight lines, if sitting still seemed 
less important than interest in work, if we knew 
how to break through the barriers of reserve, we 
might hope to come closer to our charges and to 
know them as they are. 

Undoubtedly the first thing is to be something 
worthy to stand before children; to seek *‘for their 
sakes’’ to be strong, wise, large-hearted.- It is a 
motive strong enough to help us conquer the base 
in ourselves. It lends new ardor to the pursuit of 
excellence. It is capable of suggesting ever new 
paths of activity. It reminds us of our own limit- 
less capacity for improvement. How do we know 
what dormant talent is waiting its chance of use- 
fulness? We may spend our evenings at bridge, 
or we may léarn a language. We may fritter 
away time, money, strength, in cheap pleasure, 
or we may enjoy the best. Already the best is 
within easy reach, We have only to choose, 

I wish that in visiting one another’s schools we 
might make helpful studies of personality. Doubt- 
less we all doso to some extent. I recall a school 
in which love and courtesy seemed conspicuously 
the law. From principal to assistants the uniform 
rule was a cheery, companionable way of meeting 
the pupils. ‘The building gave evidence of care- 
ful, reverent usage. ‘The principal trasted his 
boys and girls and loved them. In their faces 
was no fear, for something better had cast out 
fear, and reigned in its stead. ‘The inspiration 
gained from this school lingered for days, and 
comes back now as I recall it. 
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,250 Styles 


Ask for “Ester- 
brook’s,” and you 
get the: best pens 

easiest writing, 
longest wearing. 

Backed bya half- 
century's reputa- 
tion. 

Na veme-heleseloa se 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
26 John St., New York 


Works: Camden, N. J 















Write for the “Book of the Hair,’’ 


> mation about the 


Not sold in stores. 
; H. D. COMB CO,, 
Dept. L, 


11s E, 28th St., New York, 


HAVE YOUTHFUL HAIR 


con- 
taining valuable hints on the care and 
dressing of the hair, and full infor- 


HAIR DYEINCCOMB 


The most practical device for re- 
storing gray, faded or streaked hair 
to its natural color or to any desired 
Write 











educative; special employment contract 
free booklet; tells how and gives the proof, 

THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 





$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work guickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
Write for 





——— 


TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


* Course by mail while teaching 


Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 


Business School News, 








BY TEST THE BEST 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON Co. 
aici", WALTHAM. MASS. 


* Pre 





Entirely free from gloss or shiny effects of wax crayons but rich in lustre, 

Cheaper because they are hydraulic pressed and will wear four times as long. 

The children do better work with Crayograph. Accept no substitute 

Sample box mailed postpaid for 1% in stamps or booklet telling how to get the 
best results with Crayograph included for 35c 


The Amefican Crayon Co.,, 1400 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, 0. 














INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 


WEDDIN 


Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 


Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY. Too VISITING Gal 
THE ESTABROOK 


PRESS, 


RDS, Write for samples. 


185 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub 
For all Grades 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found 
helpful in school-work. There is no fee. And all are cordially invited to con- 
tribute their best “hints” and pupils’ “Funny Sayings.” 

Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive 
cash remuneration forit. Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and 
we want to give every State an opportunity to be represented, Limit each 
manuscript to 200 words- the shorter the better—except in “Travel Club,” where 
the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most interest- 
ing historical or geographical feature of his or her section suitable for sup- 
plementary work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State 
Booklets. : ; i 

When preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following points: Keep letter 
to Club and private letter to the President entirely separate. Use paper 8% 
inches by 54inches. Write plainly and concisely on one side only, holding the 
paper so that the lines will be about 7 inches long. Rewrite your manuscript 
until you are sure it is written as well as you are able to express it, and that the 
spelling, grammar and punctuation are correct, Write the number of words it 
contains in the upper right hand corner of the first page, and your true name 
and address in the upper left hand corner, State how you wish your manu- 
script signed when published. Good, clear photographs, historically or geo- 
graphically interesting, will add to the value of Travel Club letters. All draw- 
ings or diagrams intended to illustrate the manuscript should be made sep- 
arately with India or jet black ink on stiff white paper so that they may be 
photographed easily. ; 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the President, 
Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Club Motto for October 


‘*Do not falter or shrink 
But just think out your work 
And just work out your think.’’ 
—Nixon Waterman. 


Club Poem for October 


Men seldom mount at a single bound, 
To the ladder’s very top; 
They must slowly climb it round by round, 
With many a start and stop; 
And the winner is sure to be the man 
Who labors day by day, 
For the world has tound that the safest plan 
Is te keep on pegging away, 
And so, though clouds may frown or smile, 
Be diligent day by day: 
Reward shall greet you after a while, 
If you just keep pegging away. 
—Nixou Waterman. 


Club Letters 
From the Yakima Valley 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Will you welcome a teacher from far-away Washington? I am 
teaching a rural school in the Yakima Valiey, four iniles from the 
city of North Yakima. This is an irrigated region. Most of the 
ranchers live on ten acre fruit ranches. The soil is of volcanic ash 
and wondrously fertile when irrigated, otherwise sage brush abounds. 
Apples, peaches, apricots, plums, pears, and prunes are raised in 
great quantities, also hops afd alfalfa. We are surrounded on all 
sides by the foot-hills of the Cascade mountains. From my school 
house we have a good view of snow-capped Mt. Rainier, and Mt. 
Adams, Many of the pupils ride horseback to school. A number 
of the schools have barns erected for the children’s horses or 
cayuses. The winters here are mild but damp, The summers are 
dry and hot. Sheep raising is another great industry of this re- 
gion, the sheep grazing among the hills and mountains. 

If welcome, will come again and tell you more about irrigation 
and how it is carried on.—E. J., North Yakima, Wash. 

[| Yes, indeed, call again with the information on irrigation. That 
can be used in Geography classes, and is one of the important top- 
ics on which to ‘‘read up,’’ nowadays.--PRESIDENT. | 


Greetings from Nebraska 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Each month I read the letters from the various States with much 
interest. Asa rural teacher of Western Nebraska I wish to greet 
you with a few facts pertaining to the portion of the State in which 
I teach. 

Nebraska is in the western plains region and the land that was 
formerly the home of the Indian is now being settled by people 
who wish to make it their future home. Much of the land is still 
owned by the Government. This land can be obtained from the 
Government by the Homestead Act. Under this Act an Américan 
citizen may obtain a section of land, live on it five years, place 
$800 worth of improvements on the land, and at the end of five 
years receive a deed to the land. A law has been introduced into 
the Legislature granting a lhomesteader the privilege of leaving 
his claim for the purpose of educating his children. This law, if 
passed will be of great benefit to many people, as many of them 








are at the present time too far from the rural school to send their | 


children. 

We have no trees growing in this country and the broad prairie 
stretches as far as the eye can see. The atmospliere is very clear 
aud many mornings we drive te school we see mirages. These 
take the form of large bodies of water surrounded by trees.—GoLp- 
ENROD, Nebraska. 





m your subscription to NORMAL 
When Renewing INSTRUCTOR include Every Day 
Plans, The Year’s Entertainments or Seeley’s Question Book 
at special rate of $1.60. @ Auy Two of these and the INsTRUCTOR 
one year $2.20, the THREE $2.60. 





li bout fi h d 
Our Book Catalogue lists, aboit five thousand 


or individual libraries, at wholesale prices, together with an ex- 
tended series of Entertainment Books, Teachers Helps, Music 
Books, etc., etc. It should be in the hands of every teacher. Ask 
for it. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co,, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Seeley’s 
Question Book 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


Dr. Levi SEELEY, 
Professor of Peda- 
1|gogy inthe New 








\} | name is familiar to 

| teachers generally 
ii ias the author of 
eta) flistory of Edu- 
cation,” ““Foun- 
| dations of Educa- 
tion,” ‘“*‘A New 
School Manage- 
ment, etc., etc,” 
assisted by Miss 
Nellie G. Petti- 
crew, a teacher of many years successful ex- 
perience in the Piqua, O., Schools, joint author 
of Every Day Plans and joint editor of Normal 
Instructor. 

During the ten years preceding 1905 we pur- 
chased and sold more than. 75,000 Question Books 
—two different titles being used within that 
time. Both of these books became so thoroughly 
out of date that, believing teachers are always 























deserving of the best, we contracted with Pro- 
fessor Seeley and Miss Petticrew in the spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 
and thoroughly modern. lines. 

The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply 
justify our conclusion that a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 

gressive teachers. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY COVERS 
THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 

English and Geography 

American Literature U. S. History 


Reading Civil Government 
Orthography Writing 

Grammar School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Study 

Algebra Lessons on Manners and 
Physiology and Hygiene Morals 


Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 

These topics are treated: 

First. By introductory articles by Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This in- 
valuable feature is found in no other Question 
Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second. By questions covering every con- 
ceivable phase of each subject. 

Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques- 
tions. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 
pages, is prin’ted on a fine grade of laid paper, 
neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 


COMBINATION PRICES 
Seeley’s Question Book can be obtained, postpaid 





With Normal Instructor one year for.............. $1.60 
With Primary Plans one year for......... srentients ROD 
With Full Set(10 vols.) Year’s Entertainments 1.60 
With Full set (3 vols) Every Day Plans ......... 1.60 
With Pathfinder ore year for................+. 1.60 
With Progressive Teacher, one year.......... 1,60 


Any Three of the above publications to same ad- 
dress $2.20; any Four $2.80; any Five $3.40; any Six $4.00 
all Seven $4.60. 

Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied, tell 
us and we will refund your money. 

We Want an Agent ().cstion Book and above 
combinations. Liberal cash commission. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








Autumn Hints from Iowa 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

‘‘Freely ve have received freely give.”’ 
I have enjoyed reading the letters in the 
H. O. A. Club and so I ask for a wee 
corner that I may yive you some of my 
ideas. 

Autumn is as beautiful as any season 
of the year and to us, as teachers, she 


holds forth her beautiful leaves, bright | 


berries and numberless seeds. This fall 
we already have our schoolroom deco- 
rated with a large variety of bright berries 
and are beginning a collection of autumn 
leaves for mid-winter’s decoration. The 
leaves look beautiful about Christmas 
time pinned along the top of the black- 
boards, on picture frames or any of the 
many places the schoolroom affords. Last 
fall we made a collection of birds’ nests 
and placed them in a small tree in one 
corner of our schoolroom. TheseI found, 
were extremely interesting to the chil- 
dren. Birds’ feathers make an interesting 
collection, too; noting their shapes and 
markings. 

We have been mounting pictures upon 
bristol board, among them some repro- 
ductions of famous paintings. 

We are making sash curtains of scrim 
placing a pretty border in a fancy stitch 
in bright colored thread. These with a 
house plant or two add much to the home 
like appearance. ; 

We believe that in order to attract peo- 
ple within, our outward appearance must 
be good, so last week we raked and burned 
the grass on the school yard.—TEACHER, 
Iowa. 


Autumn Leaf Work 


Dear Help-One-Anotiiers :— 

For nearly two years I have read and 
profited by the letters written for this 
Club and now I am going to add my mite. 
First I wish to tell you something of 
what I have done to develop in my 
pupils originality in the blending of col- 
ors and in the practical and artistic ar- 
rangement of material. 

Ii October, when field and forest were 


one mass of blended colors and tones, I | apad 
si . ; seems more difficult; so when I let them 


took my little band of nine and spent an 
aiternoon gathering autuinn leaves and, 
incidentaliy, learning of the great artist, 
Nature, how to combine reds, yellows, 
greens and browns into beautiful har- 
monies, On our return to the school 
house we placed our leaves in large books 
to press them. When the children went 
home I told them to bring the next day 


small flatirons, beeswax or candle-wax, | 


newspapers and large needles and coarse 
thread if they had them. When afternoon 
came, instead of the regular drawing 
lesson we made out of the papers large 
books by folding them until they were of 
a convenient size, then sewing on one 
folded edge and cutting the others. Then 
with the flatirons, which had been heat- 
ing while we fixed the books, we waxed 
our leaves. Then we placed them between 
the leaves of our books and packed them 
away for later use. These leaves we found 
very useful after the fields and woods 
were bare and held, for us, nothing that 
we could use as subject matter in our 
drawings, for I am an ardent advocate of 
using nature to teach drawing to the 
children, 








Each month we make a nature calendar. 
For October we took some of our wax 
leaves of models; drawing an outline of 
the leaf on drawing paper ; placing an 
oblong in the center for the calendar and 
coloring the rest of the leaf in its natural 
colors following Nature as closely as we 
could by using colored pencils, for I have 
a rural school and have none of the ad- 


vantages of water colors. These calendars 


when finished made a very pretty border 
for the school room. Another calendar 
which we made later was made by mount- 
ing the leaf itself, one for each week in 
the month, on drawing paper and pasting 
in the center of it an oblong of paper on 
which to put the days. These when fast- 
ened together with ribbon were very 
pretty. 

Another time, for a drawing lesson, 
we made from cardboard the letters 
WELCOME about seven inches tall 
and four inches wide. On the cardboard 
we glued small waxed leaves and mounted 
each letter on a sheet of drawing paper. 
These sheets fastened together made a 
very pretty border for the blackboard 
when we gave an entertainment at the 
close of the term. We also used these 
leaves for models from which we made 
book-marks, blotters and covers for little 
books in which we placed memory gems. 
I found after using these that there was 
less tendency among the children to com- 
bine glaring colors, but rather a tendency 
to tone them down with shades of brown 
and gray as they had found them in the 
leaves. —EKLLA ADAMS, Vermont. 


A Game of ‘‘What’s Your Name ?”’ 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Being the only teacher in a country 
school, and having in my charge from 
thirty to forty pupils of all grades, I have 
no idle moments, consequently the plans 
used during the day are carefully thought 
out before and after school hours, 

For my little number class I give fre- 
quent drills, using the blackboard to 
show the names and uses of the different 
signs. They readily learn to add and 
subtract numbers, but multiplication 


**go to play’* each one is given a slip of 
paper with combinations as 23-6 or 
2X5 -10, ete. The combination on the 
slip is to be his name while out at play. 
Kach must try to learn his own name 
and the names of his playmates. He 
must remember too, that his name is not 


| ‘*6”’ but ‘*2xX3=6.’’ Then out they go 


to tumble on the grass under the shade 
trees, refreshing their téred little bodies, 
and learning as they play. They stay 


| until recess, then come bounding to me 


telling their names. 
‘*Too MUCH LEARNING IS DANGEROUS.’’ 
The story of David and Jonathan par- 
ticularly attracted the children, especially 
where Jonathan shot the arrows to warn 
David of Saul’s wrath, The teacher often 
read Psalms to them telling them that 
David was the author, In their daily 


recitation the children were often asked | 
to reproduce a story or poem giving its | 


author, Unexpectedly, one day after 
reading the story of William Tell and his 
skill with the bow and arrows, a little 
fellow exclaimed, ‘‘David wrote this 
piece, didn’t he, Miss R?’’—O. I, 





“Recommended by a Teacher Friend” 


isa very common expression in orders received for Every Day Plans. We publish 
and sell over five thiousand different books and there is nothing in the entire line 
that seems to us so indispensable to any progressive teacher as Every Day Plans. 
They are not a magazine, as some suppose, but a set of books consisting of three 


volumes 6x9¥% inches in size and containing over 600 pages. 


These books were 


prepared by successful teachers and are filled to the brim with hints, helps, sug- 
gestions, outlines, programs, entertainment material, etc., etc. » representing, and 
placing ‘right at hand ready for use an endless amount and variety of material 
which progressive teachers feel they must have, yet can obtain in no other way. 
Over twenty-five thousand teachers are using these books and orders are being 
received daily from teachers to whom others have recommended them. These books 
are sold with return privilege, if not entirely satisfactory and your money will 





be promptly refunded. The price for the set is only $1.00, postpaid. The three 
volumes bound in one cloth bound book $1.50. 
COMBINATIONS 
Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal [nstructor, 1 Yivecccecccecccccescevsssssscecccsenee eeeneses $1.60 
Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans, 1 yr......+ ae 
Every Day Plans postpaid, aud 7he Pathfinder, E yt... «+ 1,60 
Every Day Plans. postpaid, and Seeley’s Question Book ....csececcccsreecseseesserses ---» 1.60 
Every Day Plans postpaid, and a full set of The Vear’s Entertain ments...cceee-sceeee 1.60 


Any two of above ose or $1.60, 
$3.40, all six $4.00. 


Sa 





A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, Bese: 


any three $2.20, any four $2.80, any five 

















LOOK Fost 
nace mann 
On EVERY INSTRUMENT 


You, Too, Should Certainly Get 


E LOAN 


Yes, an absolutely free loan—wor ld’s greatest phono- 
graph, our new No. 9 model, 1911 outfit, offered on a free loan, This outfit 
includes the great Standard Edison machine, the new machine on which Mr. 
Edison has been working for several years—the climax of this wonder 
worker's skill. It eclipses all former phonographs. {t has wonderful im- 
provements all its own! 


When We Say Free Loan We Mean Free Loan. We will ship you 
a machine without a cent down, and without any C.O. D. payment to us, 
so you can take it right to your own home and play the music there. You can 
hear vaudeville sketches, minstrel shows, comic operas, grand operas, waltzes, 
the old-fashioned hymns, all kinds of comic and serious music and songs right 
in your own home. All this on a free loan. Then when you are through with 
the free loan, simply return the phonograph outfit to us at our expense. 


Is There a Catch in This? I will tell you my reason for this extra 
liberal offer. I feel that when I ship you a phonograph on a free loan, you will 
help me advertise it by letting your friends and neighbors hear the concert at 
your own home. Someone, somewhere, will then want to buy one of these 
phonographs; perhaps several people will want to buy. ‘Tell your friends, please, 
that they can have an Edison on terms of $2.00 a month, and absolutely at the 
rock-bottom price. I simply want you to get an Edison phonograph on a free 
loan, and help me advertise it in that way. Write to-day for the Free Catalog. 


Mr. Edison Says: 


“‘1 want to see a Phonograph 

in every American home.’’ 

The phonograph is his pet and hobby, and it is true 
that there should be no home in the country without 
this grand and magnificent entertainer. At any rate, 
you ought to seize this opportunity to let your family 
_ hear the newstyle Edison phonograph free for awhile 
m and hear all the music at Ieast a few times before ship- 
ping back the phonograph. 

And remember, please, you can’t imagine what a talk- 
ing machine is like, what the latest improvements mean, 
until you have heard our new outfit No, 9. 


Now Write for 
FREE Catalog 


I want to send you absolutely free our great new 
Edison Catalog, containing the list of records and a 
full description of the new Standard Machine. I 
ask you asa favor to me to read this catalog any- 
way, even if you should decide that you would not 
wanta free loan. But anyway, let me send you this 
catalog today, absolutely free, prepaid, Ww ithout any 


charge. Fill out the coupon and send it today. aaa tS AE 


SigntheCoupon 9 siscissc 


Edison Phonograph Distributers 
with your name and address—no letter nec- 


CORRES os if xen want, igh nag -ieante nd a ; Great Edison Catalog free and prepaid and your 
postal card or letter instead of the coupon— Free Loan Phonograph Trial Offer, 

either way. But let me have your name and a 

address today. Will you write at once? 
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Dept. 2359, Edison Block, Chicago 
Without any obligation on me, please send your 


oP te 





FREDERICK BABSON & 
Edison Phonograph Distributers 
Dept. 2259, Edison Biock, CHICAGO 
CANADIAN OFFICE 


CEG ELL ae eae oe ae Sy ee 


Just fill in this coupon; no letter is necessag. 
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A PURE PRODUCT OF A PERFECT PROCESS 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 


is made from the 
best cocoa beans, 
scientifically 


blended. 


Absolutely pure, 
healthful, and 


delicious. 


Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off, 





Get the genuine with our trade-mark on the packaye 


52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 - DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


F a| S| 


This is a fair 
illustration 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the repro- 
duced photo- 
graphs we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 
Per Dozen 











Full Size 41-4 x 6 ins. 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozen copies of your picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured. 

Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our ‘** G-2,” and it is 4'4x6 
inches insize. If the photossraph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card 354x7¥4 inches. ‘Thec:ards are white or ash 
gray as desired. No order filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 

Larger sizes and diff:rent styles fure 
nished at proportion ately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE~—We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading pnotographers eve'ry where. 

50 CENTS A DOZEN. We make smaller photographs 
(Mounts 3 x 4 inches) same g uality at 50 cents a dozen, 


Films Developed 


Rates rocents and upward, according to size of 
film: Seud for circular containing price list. We 
use only the very best materials in all our photo- 
graphic work. 

Printing also done at moderate prices. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN ‘Souvenir Post Cards. Send 
your photograph, that of your school building, a 
group of friends, a lanciscape or any other desired 
and we will photograph it direct upon post cards 
by our Special Process. Original photograph re- 
turned uninjured 

Price 50 cents a (iozen; 3 cents tor each 
additional one fiom same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANS'/ILLE, N. Y. 

















GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morriso 2 prepares for the examinations. 

Adopt ed by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, aad Public Evening Schools. 

Three volumes with maps, $2:50 postpaid 


250 page Home Study cataleg free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 115, Springfield, Mass. 





Mr. Field 











SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 

















| ‘*Work and Not Play,’’ on their desks. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


Kentucky Notes 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I often read letters from our dear old blue grass state, but never 
a one from our section of the State. So after five years of silent 
reading of your many helpful letters I shall add my mite. 

I teach in Crittenden Co., which liesin the edge of the mineral 
belt which crosses the western part of Kentucky. From the soil of 
Crittenden they dig the finest lead, spar and zinc to be found any- 
where. Zinc and lead ore have been uncovered at a depth of only 
100 feet and the vein is seven feet thick. Very fine coal is also 
dug in this county. Fine crops of tobacco, corn, and sorgham 
are raised. 

Here are some plans that lave been very helpful to me, so I pass 
them on, In Arithmetic for my small pupils I use a circle, which 
we call the clock face ; on this face we place the numbers from one 
to twelve in a circle, while in the center we place a sirgle number 
and weadd the number in the center and one of those from the edge 
of thecircle and continue to add the center number and <hose around 
the circle until ail are added. I find thisalso very helpful in teach- 
ing them multiplication. Westrive to see who can make the circie 
without making a mistake, this will cause a great deal of pleasant 
rivalry and I find it so much easier than the old way of teaching 
the multiplication table. 

I wonder if any of you have ever tried making picture frames 
out of acorn cups, if not try it when fall comes and see what a pretty 
frame you have for your picture. First put the paste on ali around 
the edge of your picture then set the cups on; when dry tack upon 
the wall and see the pretty fall decoration, one that every child 
will appreciate.—Kentucky. 

An Aid to Discipline 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :—- 

One little device which is helpful in reminding the thoughtless 
without speaking to them all the time is to place pieces of paste- 
board with the following words written on them in large type 
with rubber pen. ‘‘Face the Front,’’ ‘‘Do not Whisper,’’ or 
Have tliese pieces the 
length of their desks and about one or one and a half foot highand 
whenachild is constantly turning around, place the motto, ‘‘ Face 
the Front’’ on the desk behind him with the writing towards him 
so that when he turns around he will see the motto and it will re- 
mind him to face towards the front. In case of whispering put it 
on the pupil’s desk and leave it there until you think the child will 














EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 


EVERY STATE 


October 1910 


OVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 


45,837 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired. Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training peop!e by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,800 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Ciyil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 








Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 


The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas, A, 


Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 


Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 


sent free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 











LEARN BY MAIL 


JANES’ SHADELESS SHORTHAND BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 

or ARISIOS (THE BEST) 

PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 
PENMANSHIP 


Business or Artistie 
Check Study wanted. Enclose this Ad. Write today 
TOBY’S SCHOOLS OF CORRESPONDENCE 
156 Fifth Ave., Room 410, New York City. or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2 


















‘Few large fortunes can now be made in any part of the 
world, except from one source—the rise in value of real estate. 
The wise young man or wage earner of today invests his money 
in suburban real estate.’’-—Andvew Carnegie. 


States. 


estate as an investment. 
work tor you, write to us today. 


scores of towns property has increased not only 50%, 


dollars apiece. 
last month he sold them for a thousand dollars apiece. 
instances, 


towns and cities of Long Island. 
Railroad alone for its development. 


and the most comfortable rapid transit in the world. 


are increasing by leaps and bounds. 





Safe as a Government Bond— 
Rich as a Mint 


‘‘No investment on earth is so safe, so sure, So certain to en- 
rich its owner as undeveloped realty. é 
friends to place their savings near some growing city. There 
is no such savings bank anywhere.”’—Gvrover Cleveland, 


An unsurpassed opportunity for investment in Long Island real estate 
where prices are rising more rapidly than anywhere else in the United 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


One Hundred Building Lots at $22.00 each 


$1.00 down and $1.00 per month 


Read above what Andrew Carnegie and Grover Cleveland say of real 
Then, if you want to make your money 


The wonderful increase of values on Long Island is one of the marvels of latter-day history. 
100%, but in many cases 1000%. 
since could have been bought for a song are today worth thousands of dollars. S 
teachers bought lots in Hempstead, Long Island, at isiteen dollars each; today the lots sell for six hundred 
Eighteen months ago, a physician bought two lots at Long Beach, at ninety dollars each: 
These are only two out of thousands of similar 


Out of the sweltering crowded city of New York thronging thousands are pouring into the suburban 
Hundreds of millions of dollars are being expended by the Pennsylvania 
Tremendous engineering works—tunnels, bridges, railroads, electric 
roads——are under way, involving more money than the Panama Canal. ) ( 
what the subway did for the Bronx—multiplying values euormously almost overnight—these gigantic trans- 
portation schemes of the Pennsylvania Railroad will do for Long Island. 


We are offering for sale at incredibly low figures one hundred choice building lots located in Green- 
leaf Manor, near Kastport, on the Pennsylvania Long Island Railroad. 


fertile and heathful. For a summer home or bungalow, for small fruit or poultry raising, or to hold as Fé 

an investment these lots at our prices cannot be surpassed. fe 
Our present price, subject to increase at any moment, is $22,00 fora city lot, 20xI00 feet. f es 

This can be paid at the rate of $1.00 down and $1.00 per month until paid for. We sell as little as J Oct. 10 

one lot, but we would advise that you buy three, five or as many more up to ten as you feel you af - 

can afford. To keep the property from being snatched up by real estate dealers, we will not > Long anni 

sell more than ten lots to any one customer. South Shore 
BUY NOW. Begin TODAY to provide for your future and that of your family. Get & Realty Co. 

Values 


into the land owning class and break away from the tryranny of landlords. 
If you buy five lots now, you ought before long 
to sell any one of them at what you paid today for the five DO NOT WAIT uutil 
the gigantic improvments on Long Island now in progress are completed; until 
prices climb enormously ; until the lot you buy today at $22.00 is selling at 
$100.00. Make sure of reaping that profit yourself by acting NOW. Fill out 
this coupon and send today for our beautifully illustrated booklet FREE. 


The Long Island South Shore Realty Company 
Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City 


I always advise my 


In 
Lots that sometime 
A few years ago, some school 


What the bridge did for Brooklyn; 


It will furnish the fastest, finest 


Every foot of ground is high, dry, 


é 156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
©" Please send, without cost 
or obligation to me, your 
Po beautiful illustrated booklet 
re bearing on your offering of 
<” Long Island Real Estate. 


Jf Name...cceveses Piccedivevivciecgradeieuseee 
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You Can Weigh 
Exactly what 

You Want 

To Weigh 


You can be Strong— 
Vigorous— 
full of Life and Energy. 





You can be free from Chronic Ailments 
every organ of your body strong as 
nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as good 
as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what ‘‘I caz do’’ but 
what ‘‘I HAVE DONE.’’ I have helped 49,000 
of the most cultured, intelligent women of 
America to arise to their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
oe —— — comply with Nature’s laws. 
What My Pupils Say: 


Every one notices the change in 
my complexion, it has lost that yel- 
low color." 


“Just think what you have done 
for me! Last year I weighed 216 
pounds, this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back, I am not 
wrinkled either. I feel so young 
and strong, no rheumatism, or slug- 
gish liver, and [ can dreathe now. 
It is surprising how easily 1 did it, 
1 feel 15 years younger.” 


“Just think! I have not had a pill 
or a cathartic since I began and I 
used to take one every night.” 


“My weight has increased 30 pounds, 
I don’t know what zxdigestion is any 
more, and my xerves are so restedl 
I sleep like a baby.” 


“Miss Cocroft, I have taken off my 
glasses and my catarrh is so much 
better, Isn’t that good?” 


“T feel as if I could look every 
man, woman and child in the face 
with the feeling that I am grow- 
ing—spiritually, physically and 
mentally. Really I am a stronger, 
better woman. [I don't know how 
to tell you or te thank you.” 


Reports like these come to me every day. Do you won- 
der I want to help every woman to vibrant health and 
happiness. Write me your faults of health or figure. 
Your correspondence is held in strict confidence. If I 
cannot help you I will tell you what will. 


My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly and 
contains other information of vital interest to women. 
Every womanis welcome toit. Write forit. If youdo 
not need me, you may be able to help a dear friend, 

I have had a wonderful experience and I’d like to tell 
‘you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
246 Michigan Avenue 











Dept. 30-K. Chicago 

















A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a know!l- 
edge of the whoie truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
“to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 

telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


¢ (Zllustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Dussttes, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 


Write tor “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 









Puritan Pub. Co., 715 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 

Academie and Preparatory, Agricultural. Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Serviee Departments. 

Preparation Jor College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 

250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
English Dept. 205, Springfield, Mass, 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued | 








remember not to whisper, or if he again forgets put it back on his 
desk. 

After these cards have been placed on several pupils’ desks, they 
will be very careful not to have them placed there again. And 
they will feel especially ashamed if company should come in when 
one of these cards is on their desk. 

Before placing any of these cards on the desks, in a kindly way, 
explain that some children have certain habits which interfere with 
the work of the school and that you can’t always keep reminding 
them of it so that the habit will be broken ; so you have made some 
little ‘‘reminders’’ to help them break these habits.—D. E. D., 
from Wis. 


Our ‘‘Parties”’ 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I want to tell you how I secured prompt attendance in a school 
where the pupils seemed to take pride in the large number of tardy 
marks the register showed every month. We began to have little 
parties at the end of each school month when the per cent of at- 
tendance was up to a certain mark and there were no tardy marks. 
The first party was given at the close of the first mouth. We had 
a ‘‘taffy pull’’ the pupils furnishing the materials and each one 
bringing a plate on which he cooled his taffy. It was a success 
though the schoolroom was a ‘‘sweet lookiny place’’ when it was 
over. Our next party took the form of a cornroast, one of the 
parents having some late ‘‘roasting ears’’ to which he told us to 
help ourselves. We made this party an occasion to clean up the 
school yard and roasted the corn cover the bonfires made of the 
refuse we raked up. 

At the end of the third month we had a marshmallow roast, also 
held out doors. , I furnished the marshmallows and the boys 
whittled long smooth sharp sticks on which to hold them during 
the process of roasting. By this time it was cold weather and our 
next party was the usual Christmas treat. During the winter we 
had a peanut hunt in which the big gitls helped me hide peanuts 
in every part of the room where they were found by the others. 
We also had two ‘‘candy treats’’—one where the boys provided the 
refreshments and the other, where the girls did likewise. We had 
a Valentine party and a chewing gum party also where each pupil 
was given a stick of gum and told to model an animal from it. 

Our attendance was very good all that year aud I found that the 
work done where all the pupils were present more than repaid me 
for any trifling expense financially. —jJ. H. W. M. 

[Glad to welcome you again. You gave us some good ‘‘ Hints’’ 
two or three years ago. We were wondering why you were silent 
so long! Cordially—PRESIDENT. | 

A Useful Map 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I am going to tell you how to make the most helpful map that I 
have used. Buy two yards of blackboard canvas four feet wide, 
and a stencil of the United States, which is four feet by six feet. 


Atter tracing the outline, go over it with white paint. In Geog- 
raphy class, the pupils are delighted to locate cities, rivers, and 


mountains on the map. In history class the pupils write in a 
state the name of the nation who settled it, the purpose, the date, 
aua the principal character. When studying a war, locate the 
place of battle, write the generals’ names, the result, and date. 

For drawing lessons, have the pupils draw the things in each 
state that it is noted for. Draw horses and corn in Kentucky, 
shoes in Massachusetts, and sheep in Ohio. There is no end to the 
pleasure and knowiedge the pupil will get from such a map. Try 
it.—U. H., Pennsylvania. 


How to Press Autumn Leaves 


Dear Help-One-Aunothers: 

Bright colored autumn leaves make beautiful decorations for the 
schosolroom. A border over the blackboard is very attractive, and 
they make pretty pictsre frames. As seat work and color work 
they are invaluable. The following will preserve the color and 
shape of the leaves :— 

Melt paraffine in a pan and cover an ironing board with news- 
paper. Take each leaf separately and with a brush or cloth apply 
the hot paraffine, with a hot iron press until entirely dry. This 
causes the paraffine to fill up the pores of the leaves, and preserve 
them many months. I have a cottonwood leaf, which I have had 
several years, that is almost as yellow as the day I pressed it.— 
ADA SHELTON, Oklahoma. 

My Tree Book 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I carry this from one school to another, asking for leaves and 
tree information. I take care to make it plain that I am seeking, 
not imparting, information, and so am reasonably sure of receiv- 
ing intelligent answers to my questions. I frequently get this 
answer, ‘‘I don’t know, but I'll find out,’’? and he does. He never 
says that in a lesson on bones or adverbs. I ask the children to 
collect specimens, add whatever tiiey can of the tree’s appearance, 
size, position, utility, care and preservation, and sign their names. 
Thev like the idea of teaching me something, and gain as much 
in power of observation as I do in knowledge.—G. A. Z., Iowa. 


(Continued on page 48) 





t 1a listed on another page have 
Blackboard Stencils come to be regarded as al- 
most indispensable by most teachers. We note with pieasure that 
teachers who commence using them reorder frequently—-the strong- 
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. HELE 


WANTED” 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERK Exam 
inations Everywhere Nov. 12th. 
City Carrier— Postoftice Clerk Ex- 
aminations Everywhere Nov. 2nd. 
Over 15,000 appointments coming, 
Political influence unnecessary, Com- 
mon education sufficient, 


$800°° to $1800°° aYear 
forLIFE 


without pay, because of strikes, financial 
Excellent 









No **Layoffs’’ 
flurries or the whims of some petty boss, 


examinations near your 
home. Any delay means the 
loss of just so much time 
in pre paring yourself for 
examination, 
We Prepare 
Candidates 


vember 


Dept. B.109. 


our book, 






























opportunities for quick advancement to higher 

Government Positions. If you want immed- SEND 
iate appointment, send TO-DAY for our THIS 
schedule showing locations of No. COUPON 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Rochester, N. Y. 
This coupon, filled out as dirested, 
entitles the sender to a free copy of 
“Government Positions and 














Blackboards or ‘7 
School Supplies 
send for this Catalog Ja=— @ 


You will save money and se- 
cure absolute satisfaction. 
It is the finest and most coin- 
plete issued by any house any 
where and is typical of the 
line it represents. 
Give us your name--we'll 
5 send it. 














y SCHOOL FURNITURE °r°,,°° 


niturein use today than all other 
makes combined. There are rea- 
sons, Send for new catalogue. 





Address Dept. DX, P 
American Seating Company 


—_— 
215 Wabash Ave., 


New York, 





Chicago, Ilinois 


Boston Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 








Free How to Obtain Them,’’ and to consideration 
for Free Coaching for the examination here 
checked. 

Railway Mail Clerk ($800 to $1490) ____Customs Positions ($600 to $1500) 
Postoffice Clerk ($600 to $1200) ____Internal Revenue ($ to $1800) 
Postoffice Carrier ($600 to $1200) __Stenographer (3600 to $1500) 
Rural Mail Carrier ($500 to $900) ___ Clerk in the Depart- ($500 to $1500) 

.._ Bookkeeper (3900 to $1800) “nents at Washington 
acs a. nccacnetencccseees coceccceee PPYTTTTTITIT ITT TTT tt oeee 
AGERE, . 0... cc cccccccccccccccoccccssccccccccccccccecocsoces ees 
If you need ——— 
ee ——— a 











SHORTHAND < 


» IN sO DAYS 


@ absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in yourown 
home, no matter where youlive. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—eas Shoe read, mple. Practical. 
Speedy. sare. Noruled es—no positions—no shading 
as in Other systems. No ee lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the en-}} 
tire English language at your absolute command. Theff 
best system for stenographers, private secretaries, news- 
paper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men _an¢ 
womefi may now learn shorthand for their own use. Does 
not take continual daily practice as with other systems. 
Our graduates hold high grade aetthens everywhere. 
Send to-day for booklets, testimon als 
CHIC co 


) 
DENCE SCHOOLS® 


. 983 Chicago Opera Wense’ Block, Chicago,1ll. j 








a If YOU Would Be 
~ Successful 


5° Stop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectually than your 

memory. Send today for my free book ‘‘How to 
Remember’’—F aces, Names, Studies—Develops Will, 

ne rg, secre: is! f-Confide nce, Conversation, Pub lie 

Speaking. Increases income. Sent absolutely free—Address 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


me 
KEY TO W 











BUNIONS CURED 


WITH PEDO BUNION PLASTERS 
Cure guaranteed ; 
reduced ; 


postage. 
FREE trial at once. 
REUSS & WILLIAMS CO., 


Inflammation and enlargement quickly 
pain instantly relieved. We prove this hy sending 
FREE TRIAL by return mail if you send a 2c stamp to cover 
Don’t be discouraged by previous failures but send for 


15 Kern Bidg., Montclair, N.J. 





est possible endorsement of their quality and utility. 
(liberal commissions) for securing subscrip- 


Cash Paid tions to Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, 
Pathfinder, Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and The 
Year’s Entertainments. We desire an active representative in 
each locality and prefer the services of a present subseriber. 





you where to sell them. 


nalism taught by mail. Send for free booklet 





THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


. 


SHORT STORIES—Ic to 5c a Word 
We sell stories and book Manuseripts, on com- 
mission; we criticise and revise them and tell 
Story-Writing and Jour. 
“Writing for Profit;” tella huw and gives proof, 


106 The Baldwin, lodianapolis, Ind 
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RHEUMATISM 





Let Me Send You My $1 External 
Cure to TRY FREE. Just 


SEND YOUR NAME ON A POSTAL 





FREDERICK DYER, Cor. Secy. 

I want you to ‘try my Drafts. Send no 
money—just your name and address—a 
postal card will do. By return mail you 
will get a regular Dollar Pair of Mayic 
Foot Drafts, the great Michigan remedy 
which is curing many thousands of the 
toughest old chronic cases, as well as all 
the milder cases. They cure by a very 
simple but wonderful principle which is 
fully explained in our Free Book, Write 
us. When your Dratts come, try them— 
and if youare ful- — SRAPEMARE ty 
ly satisfied with A 
the benefit receiv-\ud 
ed, send us One 
Dollar. If not, 











Yn 





keep your money, You decide and we 
take your word, Address Magic Foot 
Draft Co., 1097 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, 
Mici. WRITE TODAY, 








We have answeres d this ery 
in our new book “Fighting 
the ‘Tratlicin Young Girls” 
A by Ernest A. Bell, UL & 

District Attorney Sims and 
Mn others, The most sensa- 
Wi tional indictment of the 


“For Got! S Sake Do Something” 


























White Slave rade ever 
! published, It tells how 
y thousands of young. girls 
are lured from their homes 
annually and sold into a 

life of shame. The ins in 
nati Inquirer says, “Of all 
the In of the season the War 
on the WI ite Slave Trade is the 
M most helpful; it should be read 
1 by every man, woman and 
child Agents are making from 
$8 to $17 a day selling this book, 

Over 500 pages Many picture 
Price $1.50 Best terms & 

agents, Outfit free Send lic 7 r anton oe 5 * ur 

Book sent to any address postpai n_ rece of pric € 
American Home Supply Co. 1: ry Pape Bldg. 09 yt ethng li. 











Learn To Play 


Piano or Organ 


In One Hour 


A musical genius from Chicago has just in- 
vented a wonderful system whereby anyone cau 
learn to play the Piano or Organ in one hour. 
With this new method you don’t have to know 
oue note from another, yet in an hour of practice 
you can be playing the popul: ir music with all the 
fingers of both hands—and playing it well. The 
invention is sO simple thatevena child can now 

master music without costly instruction, Anyone 
can have this new method to examine merely bv 
asking. You can keep it seven days, then if itisall 
that is claimed for it you pay $1.50, and $1.00 4 
month till $6.50in all is paid. Simply write and 
say, “Please send me Easy Form Musie method, 
as announced in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 

The method and 100 pleces of music will be 
immediately shipped, all charges prepaid. Be 
sure to state how many white keys on_ your 
piano or organ. Address Easy Method Music 
Company, 413 Clarkson Building, Chicago, Tl. 


Improve Your Manners! 


Learn how. to possess individual 
charm, overcome shyness, etc., by sim- 
ple, infallible methods, base 1d on the 
writer's own experience. If not fully 





pany, try my system and [ will guar- 
antee you sutisfactory results. _En- 
dorsed and highly commended by Mrs 





Margaret E. Sangster, Anne Ritten 
house (Delineator), Alice E. Weils, 
(Household), and ‘other well-known 


Teacher, have copies sent to backward pupils; 
Price, complete in 
three parts, 50 cts, (not stamps), postpaid. Address, 


Prof. E. Gardner Howe, Box 24, Station H, Los Angeles, Cal 


people, 
you can do them no greater favor. 





1% BOND LETTERHEADS AND 1235. ENVEL 


opes, white, pink, blue or green, printed, $1.00 postp'd. 
Samples, E 


KINNEAR, 127 Woedbine, Brooklyn, N,-Y, 





satisfied with your behavior in com- | 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








Preparing Lesson Slips 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

In my school we use the Illinois Course 
of Study. The lessons are outlined for 
each month, and each day’s work must 
be supplied by the teacher, With a rural 
school of eight grades, this involves a 
great deal of work for one teacher, and 
she does not have sufficient time to prop- 
erly prepare each lesson 
grades, every day. I save all my used 
envelopes, cut one side out of a uniform 
size; and on the side not addressed I 
write the lesson for each day, 
with the first month, taking a subject at 
atime. This[doduring vacation. When 
school opens, all I have to do is to pass 
around iny slips and the pupils are ready 
to go to work at once and I am fresh to 
go on with my work, If the class is too 
large to supply all with slips, it takes 
but a few minutes to copy it on the board, 
or one of the class may do it while I am 
busy at something else. 

It probably looks like a big task to 
prepare a year’s work for each class and 
to get the envelopes, but if one begins 
with one subject and carries it through, 
then take up another, it will be surpris- | 
ing how quickly it is done. Besides it | 
has to be done anyhow, only it is on the 
board and is soon erased, while on cards | 
it will last several years, 
becomes the worse for wear, it takes only 
a few moments to reproduce it on a 
slip. Any paper can be used, but that of 
envelopes is generaily of good quality, 
and often are of different colors, which 
please the first graders, and are of a good 
| size and excellent, especially for arith- 
| metic exercises.—M. H. CHINOOK, Mont. 


How I Interest My Younger Pupils 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

\s I have not much time to devote to 
busy work, I use the following plan: I 
set copies on the blackboard at intermis- 
for the beginners and have them 
recite first after the bell rings. Then I 
send them to the board. It is sometimes 
necessary, at first, to guide the littie hands 
as they copy, but in a short time they 
can do it alone and before a great while 
they will take the yard stick ruler and 
draw their own lines and copy the script 
from their readers. They will gladly de- 
vote a half hour or more to this work. 
Then, when they become tired I allow 
them to take aruler and draw geometrical 
figures trom the chart. At other times I 
allow them to draw whatever they choose. 
—A.C., Montana. 


SIONS, 


How I Maintain Good Order in My 
Schoolroom 





Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

After profiting by the many excellent 
suggestions found in our club depart- 
ment, I feel as if I ought to do something 
to repay in a small way the good I have 
received. 

I fear my plans will prove very com- 
mon place to those of fulier experience, 
but hoping one way in which I maintain 
good order in my schoolroom may benefit 


others, I send greetings from Ohio to all 
members of ‘‘The Help-One-Another 
Ciub.’ 


We all know how pleasant it is to have 
feathers stroked ‘‘in the right direction,’’ 
and how disagreeable it is to be told of 
our faults, especially in the presence of 
our friends and classmates, 

I would not hold that teacher guiltless, 
who by any act of his, lowered the dignity 
or trampled upon the pride of his pupils. 
I have found in my several years’ expe- 
rience as teacher in an ungraded school 
as well as my experience when I sat in 
the seat of the pupil, that many, many 
times an open rebuke or a word unkindly 
spoken, destroys or dulls the sense of 
pride in the pupil to be correct in deport- 
ment, or at least to have: His classmates 
consider his deportment unimpeachable. 
| The plan Ihave used with great success 

| for several years is not to openly correct 
a pupil unless for some misdemeanor that 
is already prominently before the school. 
If a pupil is idling his time, annoying 
| another or in any way injuring the peace 
and tranquility of the school go quietly 
| to him, respectfully ask him to desist, 
and nine times out of ten, you will have 
no further occasion to call that same pupil 


beginning | 





for all the) 


to account and his unbounded confidence 
and co-operation will be yours. 

Try it teachers and you will be pleased 
with the results.—J. H. 


Neatness 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

On Friday morning at the close of the 
first week in my term of this school, our 
quotation was: ‘‘Cleanliness is indeed 
next to Godliness.’ I told the pupils we 


' could not conscientiously have this quota- 
tion as long as our house and yard re- | 





| 


| 
| 
| 


When a card | 


| 


new | 


| structor for three years, 


| great is our work and how much we 





| school 





mained in their present condition. 





I then told them of my plans for the | 


afternoon. We would have noschool, and 
while the boys were putting the yard in 


order the girls would assist me in cleaning | 


‘A ragged 
well 


the house, which was in truth, 
beggar sunning.’’ All seemed 


pleased and worked earnestly, by which | 
a great improvement in the appearance of | 


things was wrought. 
pictures with me and I arranged them on 
the worst places of the walls. Before the 
next Monday I secured two small wooden 


I had brought some | 


boxes which I covered with flowered pa- | 


per. These were to receive the 
paper and pencil trimmings for neither 
of these must be thrown on the floor or 
yard. If I saw a desk out of order the 


| 
waste | 


owner was kept after the others were ex- | 


| cused to put it in order. 

At first a few spit on the floor. 
them wet the broom and clean it up. 
This reminded them, as well as others, not 
to do itagain. Two old brooms were out- 
side of the room to clean the feet. When 


I had 


I saw a child that had dirty skin or nails | 


or hair that needed combing I reminded 
them of it in as gentle a way as I knew 
how. 

I was extremely particular about my 
personal appearance and to keep my desk 
in order. 
I could, and just as many 
autunin leaves 
room, as long as flowers lasted. 

Neatness prompts a respect to be admired 
and often it is an indespensable qualifica- 
tion and should be in every instance. 
Habits in the schoolroom are very con- 
tagious and for the good of the school 
neatness should be in every school, for 
‘‘are the schools not the hope of our 
country ?’’—EsTELLA STARR. 


Punctuality 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have been a reader of Normal In- 
and have found 
its pages very helpful to me. I have es- 
pecially been very much interested in the 
‘“*Help-One-Another Club.’’ 

I think it is such a good plan and if 
every teacher would only realize how 
can 
help each other, how many clouded faces 
might be all sunshine, and so many bur- 
dens lessened. I am a teacher in an un- 
graded school. I have tried one of the 
suggestions on securing prompt attend- 
ance. On Monday morning I had‘several 
tardy marks, so before dismissal that even- 
ing, I gave them a kindly, but serions, 
talk upon the necessity of punctuality in 
every-day life. Every pupil grew sober 
and attentive as I talked of railroad 
wrecks, factory disasters, fire losses, good 
positions being lost and precious moments 
gone, neverto return. I concluded by 
saying that if every one would try very 
hard, I would not count that morning’s 
tardy marks, impressing upon them at the 
same time that mistakes in life could not 
be erased. I was somewhat surprised the 
next morning when upon arriving at my 
schoolroom, (I always went early) every- 
one of my pupils were there. Of course 
I enjoyed the joke with them, as they 
thought it great fun to get there before 
their teacher. But what is best of all 
they have kept it up during the whole 
month, and I think will con- 
tinue, and I sincerely hope will never 
again fall back into their careless way.— 
P. W., Nebraska. 





Success does not consist in never mak- 
ing blunders, but in never making the 
same one a second time.—Shaw. 





If there is a virtue in the world at 


which we should always aim, it is cheer- 
fulness. —8u/wer-Lytion. 


I always kept flowers on it if | 
flowers and | 
as we could use in the | 
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was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was comple ld removed, 
We named ti.e new discovery MODENE. It is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure re sults. Apply 
for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic, IT CANNOT FAIL. If the growth be light, 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as the beard or growthon moles, may require 
two or or more applications, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. Modene supersedes electrol sis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed) on 
receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your fuil ad- 
dress written plainly. Postage stamps taken. LOCAL AND GEN- 
ERAL AGENTS WANTED. 


Modene Manufacturing Co., Dept. 812 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed, 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


Re 


THE 101 BEST SONGS 
for the School Room 


Here at last is the hook vou have wanted—a 
book containing the best single collection of the 
songs closest to the hearts of the people. Secular 
and sacred pieces, patriotic and national anthems 
allin one handy volume. Selected and edited by 
one of the leading musical critics. 

Normal and public schools in all parts of the 
country are using it and are sending for more 
copies. You need it for your school. The cost is 
so small that it hardly need be considered. These 
are the prices ; 


Be COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 











Dozen 50c. One Hundred $3.50. 
you can entertain and in- 
It is certainly worth your 
Now while you 


Single copies 10c. 


Think how cheaply 
struct with this book, 
while to send for a sample copy, 
think of it. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 
Cable Building, Chicago. 














Do You Want a Good Position 
as a Traveling Salesman 
orTraveling Saleswoman 

Where you can earn from $1,009 to 

$5,000 a year and your expenses? 
No former experience required. We will 
teach you to be an expert Salesman or Sales- 
woman by mail in six to eight weeks and 
our Free Employment Bureau will assist 
you to secure a good position where you 
can earn while you learn and pay for 
your tuition out of your earnings. We 
cannot begin to supply the demand of lead- 
ing business houses in all parts of America 
for our students. If you want to enter the 
best paid, most independent profession in 
the world, write to-day for our handsome 
free catalog, “A Knight of the Grip,”’ 
also testimonial letters from hundreds of 
eedente we have recently placed in good 
positions; list of positions now open, and full particulars 
of the special offer we are now making new students 

Address our nearest office, Dept. 145 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago New York Minneapolis Atlanta Kansas City Sanfrancisco 


set pageumnen REE 


Incandescent. 100 Condle Fowen, Bora Power. Burns 
mon coal oil. Gives better light thio 
gas, electricity or six ordinary lamps atone 
sixthtoone very weber en nee dlaup 
Unequaled for fine s or 


z Be ONLY ONE CENT for. SIX HOURS 




















© Wantone person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. Take 
——#advantace of our special offer to secure & 
Beacon Burner FREE, Write today. Arents 
Wanted, HOME SUPPLY Cu. 
205 B. © Life Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. 
; hd WILL Lg Led a a, Se 


Aap e 5x 
book ‘ile mor latest ‘ayle ot 
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ANNA AYERS, 















MRS. WINSLOW’S 

: SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 

dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 

soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 

cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrhcea. 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 
OPP PPD PIPPI I 


ONG POEMS wanted, with or without music. 
Eaton, Desk M, 1370 Broadway, New York. 
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The Hallowe’en Entertainment 
, (Continued from page 20) 


of paper was placed beside each plate 
which when unrolled disclosed a fortune 
written in black ink. You may have your 
choice of coffee, lemonade, or butter- 
milk as a beverage, and ice cream. The 
young waiters that serve you are boys 
dressed as brownies. 

The young people seemed to favor the 
delicacies that they could pick up here 
and there, like the apples, ears of corn 
and so on, because of the novelty of serv- 
ing, and the fun it gave them, so tor 
these customers the lemonade was served 


fro:n a huge caldron out-doors, suspended | 
| names of many others, what country they 


from poles in gypsy fashion and served 
to you by a gypsy. She explains to you 
as you quaff the contents of your glass 
that the elixir she offers will endow one 
with perpetual youth and the gift of fore- 
sight. The milkmaid will serve her de- 
licious buttermilk to you right from the 
churn and if you wish a dish of ice cream 
anywhere that your fancy pleases, you 
may procure it from the caldron of the 
‘‘three witches.’’ These witches may be 
discovered rather in the background, 
bending over their caldron that hangs on 
a tripod, stirring its contents and mutter- 
ing the old jingle. 

‘*Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire burn and caldron bubble.’’ 

The truth is that there is ice cream in 
the caldron, well packed in ice and salt 
to keep it as cold as if in the freezer, 


An Autumn Picnic | 


By T. Celestine Cummings 


This picnic is a fair sample of the way | 


one teacher of a country school loves to 
spend the Saturday holiday with her schol- | 
ars, whenever the weather permits. She 
combines healthful recreation and a study 
of nature in such a delightful manner 
that it seems all like play to the children, 








and the magnesium light in the pan un- 
derneath that lights up the scene has no | 
heat in it to spoil the cream. Little gob- 
lins are there to assist the witches and | 
ask you to be seated on the huge logs of 
wood around the fire while you eat the 
‘twitches’ broth’’ that they serve in a 
bowl. The scene is very picturesque and 
one that the older folks miss when they 
indulge in their ice cream in the tent. 

The very young children were noi for- 
gotten. They iad their tub of water in 
which to take turns bobbing for apples, 
aud their Hallowe'en pie, a big dislpan | 
filled with bran in which all kinds of 
little toys were fastened to the ends of 
ribbons that were run through the pie 
crust—thick brown paper. Ten children 
would gather and each buy aribbon, then 
they would all pull at the same time, 
when the crust would come off in tatters. | 
A new crust and filling replaced it, and 
the pie was ready for the next ten cus- 
tomers. 

This Hallowe’en entertainment was 
well advertised a week betore the event | 
and the country folk for miles around at- | 
tended. They said they would not have | 
missed the tun tor a good deal and the | 
town folk declared that the jolly time | 
they had in getting everything ready 
more tian repaid them for the time and 
thought expended on theaffair. Tlie pro- 
ceeds—a hundred dollars profit—was di- 
vided as per agreement. 

If the weather should not be favorable 
for out-doors have it ina hall, The post 
office with numerous assistants could in- 
clude the different fortunes and so on, as 
well as the letters and verses, but given 
out in as much the same style as possibie 
by the witch, gypsy and fairy, the idea 
being to double up as there will be only 
space enough for one or two booths be- 
sides and the supper table. Give the 
walls as woodsy an effect as possible with 
branches of trees, vines and so forth with 
Jack o’ lanterns hanging everywhere. It 
will be possible perhaps for the young 
folk to still have their bonfire fun at the 
back of the hall if there is ground space. 








Give fools their gold and knaves their 
power, 
Let fortune’s bubble rise and fall; 
Who sows a fieid, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 
— Whittier. 





Trifles make perfection, 
But perfection is no trifle. 
—Michael Angelo. 





(Almond) — 
Here is Don —— a grandee of Spain, 
Some raisins from Malaga came in his 
train. 
He has a twin brother a shade or two 
leaner; 
| When both are together, we shout ‘‘ Piil- 
opena.’’ 
(Walnut) — 
Here is Sir ——; he’s English you know, 
A friend of my Lady and Lord So-and-So. 
Whenever you ask old Sir —— to dinner, 
Be sure to make much of the gouty old 
sinner. 
(Peanut)— 


and it is the kind of outing that she her- | 
self prefers to any other. 

‘*The nuts will be ready to gather next 
Saturday,’’? said Miss Merrivale. ‘‘We 
shall not be able to find more than two 
kinds, but I want you to find out the | 


grow in and any otiier information about | 
them that you can.’’ 

The boys climbed the trees and shook the 
ripe nuts from the branches, then there 
was a merry time filling the big sack with 
them to carry back to the schoolliouse 
where they were to be divided evenly. 
The next fun on the program was a guess- 
ing contest about nuts. The children’s | 
recently acquired information came in ; 
good. When the teacher read off the 
verse, the name of the nut was guessed 
by many of the children. 

In that particular bit of woodland there 
happened to be a very large flat-topped 
rock called the ‘‘ Table Rock,’’ the ground 
encircling it just a little below the level 
of the rock making an ideal place to sit 
at table. After a merry hour spent in 
hunting for treasures to decorate the table | 
—that were later on to be taken home— 
the party returned laden with bittersweet 
vines that were trailed around the table. | 
A large hornet’s nest made a centerpiece, 
wreathed with bright autumn leaves, and 
the little birds’ nests of last summer were 
lined each with a piece of paraflin paper 
and filled with three or four tiny speckled | 
eggs. They were made of cream clieese 
speckled with pepper. There was a dainty 
delicious menu of different kinds of 
sandwiches, chicken salad, little pies 
made in turn-over style and other good 
things, each of the children as well as the 
teacher contributing toward the feast. 
Miss Merrivale’s contribution toward 
decorating the table was as many different 
kinds of leaves as she could possibly find, 
one of each being spread out on the table 
for the children to observe as they ate. 
It was astonishing how few of the chil- 
dreti knew the names of the leaves. Every 
one seemed to be acquainted with the ma- 
ple Jeaf, the oak leat, and the willow leaf, 
and this was all. These leaves were all 
taken home, mounted on light gray water 
color paper and arranged on the wails of 
the schoolroom, with the name of each 
leaf conspicuously lettered on the mount. 





VERSES FOR THE NUT CONTEST 
(Chestnut! — 
Old Mistress once lived in a burr 
Padded and lined with the softest of fur. | 
Jack Frost split it wide with his keen 
silver knife 
And tumbled her out at the risk of her 
life. 





Little Miss from North Carolina, 

She’s not aristocratic, but no nut is finer. 

Sometimes she’s roasted and burnt to a 
cinder ; 

In Georgia they call her Miss Goober or 
Pindar, 








Photographs Copied. 


on Sine photograph cards 44%x6 inches or 354x7% inches (whether a long or broad 
.oo. These are as fine photographs in 


oval is best suited to the picture) for $1 


material and finish as you get at your photographer's. 
Photographs reproduced on post cards, 50c a dozen. F. A. Owen 


ately low prices. 
Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





Send us a photograph and we will re- 
turn you one dozen copies of it mounted 


Other sizes at proportion- 


~ 
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TEACHERS 


Start a Larkin School-Club and obtain 


School Furnishings Free 


See eee neers 





Se een 








A practical plan of saving money for any « 
school. If your school needs a Wall Map, 
Library Globe, Swivel Chair, Flat-top Desk, 
Bookcase, Library Books, American Flag, 
Taber-Prang Prints, Wall Clock, Library 
Table, Graphophone or Piano, it can be ob- 
tained by a Larkin School-Club, which sells 
to parents " 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet and 
Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, Teas, | 
Extracts, Baking Powders, etc. 


at regular retail prices, and receives the }¥ 
saved profits and expenses of the middlemen | 
in valuable premiums. 


TEACHERS LIBERALLY REWARDED 


Teachers organizing Larkin School-Clubs 
are liberally rewarded. Only a little time 
and effort are required, as School-Clubs are 
largely fg vine poe, 

School Boards and Superintendents strongly 
endorse Larkin School-Clubs wherever intro- 
duced. We have hundreds of testimonials 
like the following : 








LIBRARY BOOKCASE No. 7. 


with $14.00 worth of 
Larkin Products. 


FREE 


We havein our School, seventeen of your Bookcases (No.7). This work at the school has 


been going on for three or four years and we are well pleased with your generous Ay 
dealings. . TINGLEY, Prin. > xo 
LARKIN QUALITY SATISFIES Oo” oe 
e : ® 
Larkin Food Products meet the requirements of the most Avo 


exacting Pure-Food Laws. Over three million satisfied 
customers attest the superiority of all Larkin Products. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded after Thirty 
Days’ Trial. Mail coupon for complete information— 
it will interest you. 





Liatkitt Cor 


School Club Dept. estastisHeo,i1e7s. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN WHO LOVE TO DRAW 


This cartoon was drawn by “Zim,” the world’s most 
famous cartoonist of “Judge.” Can you make a copy of 
it? Try and see how easy it can be done. Draw this 
cartoon NOW, with either pen and ink or pencil, mak- 
ing it twice the size shown, and send it to us today, 
stating your age, occupation and if you have ever won 
a prize in our Contests. 


COPY ME AND WIN A PRIZE 


Our Board of Art Directors will carefully examine 
your sketch and if it is 60 per cent. as good as the 
original you will receive as a prize “The Home Educa- 
tor’ for3 months. If you do not hear from us in ten 
days, your drawing was rejected. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


“The Home Educator” is a very inspiring magazine 
for both men and women, it is fully illustrated by 
world-famous illustrators. There is positively no 
money consideration connected with this Prize Contest. 
Neither can you buy or subscribe for this magazine— 
it is awarded only to prize winners in our Contests. 
Copy this cartoon NOW and mail it to us this very day. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 32, Scranton, Pa. 























ENDORSED “THE BEST” BY FIFTY THOVSAND VSERS © 


Minds WELL SECTIONAL 


BODKCASE 
MADE IN SEVERAL DIFFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES 
SENT ON APPROVAL § joe PER. SECTION |B 
FRJEIGHT PAID ww ANDVPWARDS 

SEND FOR, NEW CATALOG NO 74 H 
THE C J LVNDSTROM MFC. CO. LITTLE FALLS. NY 4 





Branch Offices: New xorg and Chicago. 
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We will furnish 


% MEAL OF SECTIONAL BOOKCASES AND EMING CABINETS 
Ioo0 Invitations 
or Announce- 


WEDDINGS 3: 's:rcr 


two sets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng- 
lish Text for $3.00, 50 for $2.25 or 25 for $1.50. 
100 Visiting Cards 50c, 5ofor 35c. Postage Paid. 
Send for samples. | 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, New York. 

















Christmas Post Cards Free 


Send me two 2c stamps and I'llsend you i10beautiful 
Christmas Cardsand tell you about my big SURPRISE, 
&. T. MEREDITH, 109 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowe 


LADY SEWERS 


ble women, Send 
pola <VMNSAL CO., Dept.24 , Philadelphia, P. 


wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make 2 
an hour; work sent prepaid to 
reply envelope for information 


on ae 





Then all the more need to give your complexion 
the attention it deserves. The first requisite for beauty is a healthy skin, Spots 
and blemishes, no matter how small, disfigure and mar the complexion. Loose 
skin, crow’s feet and wrinkles (due to unnecessary rubbing) are also serious com- 
A sallow or colorless skin, as well as undue redness, are Nature's 


MILKWEED CREAM 


gives relief from these and all other complexion ills. For a decade it has been 
recognized as the best face cream and skin tonic that skill and science can produce. 
Milkweed Cream isa smooth emollient, possessing decided and distinct therapeutic per. 
erties, Therefore, excessive rubbing and kneading are unnecessary. Just apply_a little 


night and morning, with the finger tips, rubbing it gently until it is absorbed by the skin. 
ield to such treatment and the skin becomes clear and healthy; 


** Beauty is only skin deep.”’ 


plexion faults. 
danger signals. 


Inashort time blemishes 
the result—a fresh and brilliant complexion, 

To prove to you the advisability of always having Milkweed Cream on your dressing- 
table, we shall be glad to send a sample free, if you write us, 


F. F. INGRAM CO., 65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. , 
IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 











A Million Women 


are humiliated by 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


This can be easily and permanently removed. The 
Guaranty Wafer will do it. Testimonials from thous- 
ands who have tried powders, liquids, creams and 
electricity. 

The Wafer leaves no odor and will not irritate or 
harm the most delicate skin 

Use according to full printed directions and any growth of hair may be 
removed from any part of the body. If not entirely satisfactory your money 
will be returned without question, 

Mailed in plain package upon receipt of $1.00. 


The GUARANTY CO., Munsey Bldg., 


Water Color Postcards 


Excellent for School Use 


These are particularly artistic designs, lithographed in sepia color on special white water color board, and 
are made especially for coloring by hand, which can be done by any one. They are excellent for busy work 
ip schools and can be utilized in many ways by teachers, Pupils will gladly pay for the cards and colors if 
the teachers will keep them on hand, and it will prove the most attractive work the teacher can possibly in- 
troduce, Pupils Can mail them to friends when col- 
ored, or Can sell them at 5c, each. 

We furnish them hand colored if desired, beauti- 
ful little works of art, partigularly desirable to use as 
patterns, Always order at least one set of tne col- 
ored Ones for this purpose. We have them in the 
following assortments: 

Watercolor Landscape, (see cut) 10 designs. 
$s Flowers, 6 designs. 

















Washington, D. C. 























Ad Ladies’ Heads, 10 designs, 
‘es Halloween, 16 designs, 
ss Thanksgiving, 16 designs. 
$s Christmas, 44 designs. 


New Year, 20 designs. 
Valentine for juniors, 10 designs. 








sy Valentine for older ones, 10 designs. 
ts Washington's Birthday, 6 designs. 
ar Faster, 30 designs, 


Price, in sepia color, Isc. each, 100 for $1.25, 500 for $5, postpaid, 
Price, handcolored, 5c. each, 100 for $3.50, postpaid, 3 
Velox Transparent Water Color Stamps, 12 colors with directions for using, the best, 25c. 


Separate colors 5c. Set of 3 special brushes 50c, 
o 
Milford, N. Y. 


Box of 8 good colors and one brush with directions for using, postpaid, 1c. 


John Wilcox, 





AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. | 

“9 Big Profits, Express, Pd. Terms Free > WHEN YOU WISH TO BUY 

Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 tation L, New York | LADIES , ace INSERTIONS AND EDGINGS, 
| Let us sell to you at Lowest Prices. We sel) Yards 





lor Pieces, delivery charges paid. Sample klet 
| to select from, sent FREE, 
| AMITY LACE CO., Dept. N, Amityville, N. Y. 


MONTHLY and expenses to (trustworthy men and 
women to travel and distribate samples; big mana- 


facturer, Steady work, §. Scheffer, Treas., M169, Chicago 
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(Hazelnut) — 
Tittle Miss —— in her best bonnet 
Is lovely enough to be put in a sonnet, 
And young Mr. Filbert has journeyed 


from Kent, 
To ask her to marry him soon after Lent. 
(Hickory)— 
There is old ——; look at him well. 


A general was named for him, so I’ve 
heard tell. 

Take care how you hit him; he some- 
times hits back. 

This stolid old chap is a hard nut tocrack. 


(Butternut) — 


Old Mr. —— just home from Brazil, 
Is rugged and rough as the side of a hill; 


| But like many a countenance quite as ill- 


favored, ; 
His covers a kernel deliciously flavored. 
(Pecan)— 
Here is a Southerner graceful and slim, 
In flavor no other nut quite equals him, 
Ha, Monsieur —— you know what it 
means 
To be served with black coffee in French 
New Orleans. 
A pretty game of leaves followed 
luncheon. The children were divided into 
two groups, each child of one group re- 


ceiving a red tinted leaf and a yeliow or | 
a golden brown leaf for the other one. | 


This game is one of active motion, tlie 


| idea being that of the west wind blowing 


guessing contest with leaves. 


and swirling the leaves around. Half of 
the children—the red 
circle, but as large a one as possible, by 


standing about two feet apart. Tiie rest 


of the children form in line behind their | 


leader, but not too closely together, and 
each one must swirl and bob around as 


leaves—form a/| 
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NO MORE 
HOMELY WOMEN 


Wrinkles Vanish 


FIGURE DEVELOPED 


PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS RE- 
MOVED FOREVER 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR DISAPPEARS 
LIKE MAGIC BY A NeWw 
TREATMENT 














| Let this woman send you free. everything she agrees, 
follow her instructions, then if you are pleased, recom- 
mend her wonderful methods to your friends, 





much like a leaf as possible, all around | 


the circle in so many counts, when they 
reach a nearby tree that is the goal. Then 
this half make the circle and the other 
side turn into wind-driven leaves. It is 
possible to blow around in much better 


style inacircle than if pursuing a siraight | 
| line. 


The leaves that reach the goal with 


the least number of counts are the win- 


ners and to be congratulated on their fine | 


lung power if they are only normally out 
of breath. 

After this came a quieter game, a 
A few of 
the questions will suggest others equally 
as pertinent: 

Which tree will allay the pain, if 
promptly rubbed on bruise or sprain?— 
Witchhazel. 

What tree reminds one of the sear— 
Beech. 

From which tree does sweet sap run?— 
Maple. 

Which one yields fruit round and rosy? 
—Apple. 

Some simple little rewards were given 


| to the winners in the games and contests, 





points being counted for this the same as 
tor good deportment or lessons in school. 





Every Boy’s Need 


Every boy in this nation must be taught | 


to work and to desire te work, and in the 
degree in which the home neglects this 
part of his education, the school must, 
whether it would or not, take it up and 
carry it to completion. And so in the 
future the problem of the teacher will not 
be a mere problem of instruction ; it will 
be the infinitely larger problem of mak- 
ing men and women capable of doing 
their share of the world’s work in the 
best possible way.—Fasse/t A. Colton. 





The teacher who assigns a school exer- 
cise as a punishment is violating all the 
laws of pedagogy and several other laws 
both written and unwritten. The teacher 
who does this must be altogether inex- 
perienced or else so very obtuse as to be 
beyond redemption. To keep a boy after 
school to learn a hundred words, or write 
a sentence fifty times because he whis- 
pered will make a boy with any spirit 
hate spelling, lose respect for the teacher, 
and adopt whispering as a rule.—Ohio 
Educational Monthiy. 





There is no service like his that serves 
because he loves.—Sir Philip Sidney. 


The World's Greatest Beauty 
She Looks Like a Girl of 18 


This clever woman has not a wrinkle upon her face: 
she has perfected a marvelous, simple method which 
brought a wonderful change in her face in a single 
night. For removing wrinkles and developing the 
figure, her method is truly wonderfully rapid. 

She made herself the woman she is today and brought 
about the wonderful change in her appearance ina 
| secret and pleasant manner, Her complexion is as 
clear and fairasthatof achild. Sheturned herscrawny 
figure into a beautiful and well developed form. 
She had thin, scrawny eye-lashes and eyebrows, which 
could scarsely be seen, and she made them long, thick 
and beautiful and removed every blackhead and 
pimple in a single night. 

You can imagine her joy, when by her own simple 
discovery, she removed every wrinkle from her face 
and developed her thin neck and form to beautiful 
porportions, 

Nothing is taken into the stomach, no mask or 
common massage, no harmless plasters, no rollers, no 
worthless creams, 

By her new process, she removes wrinkles and de- 
velopes the whole figure plump and fat. 

It is simply astonishing the hundreds of women who 
write in regarding the wonderful results from this new 
beauty treatment, which is beautifying their face and 
form afier beauty doctors and other methods failed. 
| Mary Merrett, of Wis., writes, her wrinkies have 
| entirely disappeared. Miss Hanson writes her figure 
is beautifully developed and wrinkles gone, Mrs. 
Markham writes, she has not a wrinkle left. 

The valuable new beauty book which Madame 
Cunningham is sending free to thousands of women is 
certainly a blessing to womankind, as it makes known 
her remarkable methods of beautifying the face and 
figure of unattractive women. 

All our readers should write her at once and she will 
send you absolutely free, everything she agrees and 
will show our readers how to quickly remove 
wrinkles; how to develop the figure; how to make 
long thick eyelashes and eyebrows; how to in- 
| stantly remove superfluous hair; how to remove 
blackheads, pimples and freckles; how to remove 
dark circles under the eyes; how to quickly re- 
move double chin; how to build up sunken cheeks 
and add flesh to the body; how to darken gray 
hair and stop hair falling; how to remove warts 
and moles. 

Simply address your letterto Evelyn Cunningham, 
Suite 765, 7 Randolph Street, Chicago, Tll., and don't 
send any money, because particulars are free as this 
charming woman is doing her utmost to benefit girls 
| or women in need of secret information which will add 
| to their beauty and make life sweeter and lovlier in 
| every way. 








Now is the timeto write and learn her beauty secrets, 
| lest your beauty passes,even as the petals of a rose 
withers into the drift of yesterday's flower, 


ACTOR! 


Actress or Orator 
Earn $25 to $200 Weekly 
4 Our course in Elocution and Dramatic Art is complete, 
thorough and comprehensive. Itenables youin a short time to 
qualify for a good paying position on the s © or speaker's 
platform. Learn by correspondence the most fascinating and 
Lest paying profession in the world. Illustrated Book on Dra- 
matic Art free. 
Chicago School of Elocation, 908 Grand Opera House, Chicagoe 


Send us your address 
a a u r and we wil] show you 
how to make#3a day 













BE 























absolutely gyre. We 
furnish the work and teach you free, you ‘work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
ex>lain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING €O., Box 1633 Detroit, Mich. 
Envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


Wedding surcnetstres 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1023 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
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Look and ask for this Rubber Heel when 
you buy a pair of shoes. There is no 
heel like the famous 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEEL. 


The only rubber heel with the air cushion that 
makes a suction 
with every step, 
gripping the 
ground and pre- 
venting slipping 
on smooth sur- 
ra Besides 


The Most Comfortable "Heel. 

Your dealer probably carries shoes Aye! with pneumatic 
cushion rubber heels, if you will ask for them, if not, send 
us his name and we'll make it easy for you to get them. 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEEL CO., 
















19 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 








Living Inexpensive 
in New York 


At Least one of the City’s Leading 
Hotels Affords Every Comfort 
At Moderate Prices. 


Something About Grand Hotel and New Annex 

That it is ‘‘expensive to stopin New 
York’’ has been accepted as truth by 
some people so long that to many it has 
come to be almost an axiom. Nothing 
could really 
provided you know where to stay. To 
be centrally located, to dine well, to be 
roomed properly and to pay a fair price, 
all these are yours, if you go to the 
Grand Hotel with its fine New Annex, 
on Broadway at Thirty-first street. 

Not only are the wants of the inner 
man carefully supplied, but every con- 
venience and comfort to make guests want 
to come again will be found. Fifty large 
light sample rooms are provided for com- 
raercial travelers. Coupled with the com- 
fortable home-like, restful furnishings 
and the splendid service all prices are 
extremely reasonable, 

A fine club breakfast may be had as 
low as 25 cents, and a splendid Table de 
Hote dinner is served for $1.25, or with 
wine $1.50. Large single rooms as low 
as $1.50 per day—-rooms with private bath 
or sumptuously furnished suites at equally 
reasonable rates. Both the Grand and 
its New Annex are absolutely fireproof 
and strictly modern in every way. La- 
dies traveling alone will find perfect 
safety and unusual comfort here. 

Send your name and address ona postal 
and you will receive free a guide to New 
York (with maps). Address George F, 
Hurlbert, President and General Mana- 
ger. 

During the summer Mr. Hurlbert also 
conducts the far-famed Greenhurst Hotel 











be farther from real facts— | 


| subject, object, complement or modifier, 





on Lake Chautauqua, which is open from | 


May Ist to Nov. Ist, for fishing and auto- 
mobile parties as well as nature lovers. 





MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 
New York’s 


Exclusive Woman's Hotel 


29 East 29th St.’ 
Near 5th Ave. © 


Restaurant and Tea Room 


European Plan * for men and women 


hein ttm Rates, $1.00 and Up. 


Convenient to Subway 
Telephone and cross town car 


Baths free on each lines. 
floor 


Fireproof 


Centre of Theatre and 
Shopping District. 
A. W. EAGER 











WANTED 


Old mining, oil or other stocks, 
listed or unlisted; give name of com- 
, humber at shares and 
Address LAND, 
New York City 


rice, 


168 Knabe Bldg., 





| ence? 


| and Davis a lieutenant? 4. Who were (a)the “‘Sil- 





"pendent clause may be distinguished by 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received. Aremittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 

All matter for this department should be addressed to P, S$. 
Wilmington, Del. 


HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


ver Grays;”’ (b) the “Hunkers;” (c) the *Barn 
Burners,’ (d) the‘ Woolly Heads; 
warts;” the “Filibusters?”’ 
Hayes take the oath of office privately the day 
before his public inauguration? 6, Who was 
president from the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution until the inauguration of Washing- 
ton? 7. Please solve: A boat whose rate of sail 
ing in still water is 14 miles per hour, was accel- 
eratéd 34 miles ver hour in going down siream 
and retarded the same distance per hour in going 
up stream, It was 5 hours longer in going up a 


1. In what physicaldivision does the eastern 
half of the divide between the northern and 
southern slopes of Europe lie? The western half? 
2. Explain definitely how to tell the difference 
between a compound and complex sentence. 
Sometimes it seems hard for me to tell whether 
the various clauses are dependent or independent, 
3. In case of death or disability of the President, 
the Vice-President takes his place. (a) W ho 
takes the Vice-President’s place? (b) Incase the 
Secretary of State should become president by 
death or disability of both President and Vice- 
President, how would his place be filled? 4. Why | certain distance than in going down. What was 
does the Secretary of State not receive as large a | the distance? (Aus. 131'4 miles.) A Wyoming 
salary as the other Cabinet officers? 5. Please | Subscriber. 
explain fully the court system of South Dakota, 
How do the judges receive the offices and what 
istheirsalary? 6. Who painted the ‘Horse Fair” 
aud the “Sistine Madonna?’’—A South Dakota 
Subscriber, 


Thomas Jefferson. That he was 
in the line of logical candidates for the 
presidency, 3. The Black Hawk 


< . ; p 1832. 4. (a) (b) (c) (dy (e) answered in | 
‘nig ag tggene te gg, a fi ay of the Instructor of June, iIg10, (f) The 
wusOpe 5 GRY GIViCes it ree | term ‘‘ Filibuster’’ is Spanish, corrupted 


secti :—the mic Alpi egion ; P bee Pace 
sections:—the middle, or Alpine region ; from the Knglish ‘‘freebooter;’’ origin- 


as Ss i *e eri i : _— ‘ 
lB ape Ma Poa pre ugar, Tle a ally applied to buccaneers infesting the 
= ay peerers Spanish-American coasts; later, used to 


western, centering in the Cevennes Mts, 
and adjacent plateaus in Central France. 
2. If the clauses when separated make 
complete sense as statements, the sen- 
tence is compound, not otherwise. A de- 


designate the followers of Lopez in his 
expedition to Cuba in 1831 and those of 
Walker in his expedition to Nicaragua 
(to secure Central America for slavery) 
in 1855; applied to any man or set of men 
in congress, or other legislative assembly, 
who endeavor to prevent action on a 
given question, by interposing dilatory 
motions or by other parliamentary forms. 
5. The 4th of March that year fell on 
Sunday. 6. As the government was then 
vested in the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion, the President of that body was pres- 
ident until the Congress went out of ex- 
istence March 4, 1789, after which there 


its use in the sentence (as a clause when 


is always dependent), and also by the 
connectives, which are relative pronouns, 
conjunctive adverbs and the subordinate 
conjunctions 7/, that, because, etc., while 
the connectives of independent clauses 
are the co-ordinate conjunctions and, dul, 
or, and others. The study of conjunc- 
ae Th mee the distinguishing clauses. was no president until the inauguration, 
3. (a) The president pro ¢empore of the April 30. 7. Rate in still water, 14 miles, 
Senate. (b) /W hen the Secretary of State +3% 17% miles per hour down stream ; 
becomes president, he has power as presi- sa OT EP so ; 
: 14—3%=10'% miles per hour up stream. 

dent to appoint a successor to the vacant Hactia et indent aot EES 
1] . tl abinet The eatery ic oat 1s § hrs. longer going up stream ; 
place in the cabinet. 4. oS onsen oe 104% X5~52% miies in the additional 5 


the same for all cabinet officers ; but hrs. Boat going down gains this 52% 
when the bill for raising these salaries | ijec- difference in rate beine 2! 143 
from $8,000 to $12,000 was before Congress, aed ees ea aby hiee 5, o/2) 
a 2 : or 7 miles per hr, 52%~+7=--7% hrs., to 
the present Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, gain the 52%miles. Or, 7! aks that 
was a member of the Senate voting on stream; hence 7%X17% 131% miles 


the bill, and according to the Constitu- 
tion, he is not entitled to receive the 
increased amount provided for in that 
bill. 5. Special information like this 
is best obtained in the State to which it 
refers. 6, Rosa Bonheur (1822-99), a 
French artist and noted painter of ani- 
mals, painted the ‘‘ Horse Fair;’’ Raphael 
(1420-1583), painted the ‘‘ Sistine Madon- 
na,’’ 


stream; 7'4-+5--12% 
12% X10% —131% 


hours up 
miles up 


down 
stream ; 
stream. 





Please give some information through the Not 
mal Instructor of Salton Sea. Is it probable that 
it willever become valuable? Was it all undet 
water at one time, or is there a special name for 
the body of water that covers it at present?—A 
Subscriber (for two years), Pa, 


The ‘‘S Sea’’ in 


salton Southern Cali- 
fornia was formed in 1g06 by an overflow 
of the Colorado river, caused by its being 
turned out of its course to irrigate the 
Salton Desert, near the Mexican bound- 
ary. This desert was being rapidly turned 
into a fertile region known as the Iim- 
perial Valiey, and the overflow ‘‘delayed 
progress somewhat,’’ it is said. But by 
skillful engineering the river was turned 
back into its proper channel, and the 
total disappearance of the overflow is 
now only a matter of time. 


1. Should teachers who require written exer- 
cises return the corrected work to the pupil? 2. 
When teachers stand examination for teachers’ 
certificates ought their work to be handed back 
with correctious when they receive their certifi- 
cates? 3. How long does one have to teach be- 
fore being pensioned in thisState?—M,” Spar- 
tanburg, S, C 

1. Sometimes they should, but this de- 
pends upon the purpose of the exercise 
and other circumstances. 2. No; such 
examinations are for the purpose of test- 
ing the teacher’s proficiency, not for in- 
struction by means of corrected work. 3. 
Make inquiries in your own State in re- 
gard to this matter. The general statistics 
of teachers’ pensions do not give particu- 
lars of South Carolina, except that Charles- 
ton has a retirement fund authorized by 
the State legislature, but ‘‘only given to 
teachers wliose circumstances are such as 
to make it imperative that outside aid be 
given them.’’ 


Please explain the purpose of the following: 1, 
Bimetallic standard. 2. The Pure Food Act. 
The Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 4. The Irrigation 
Act. 5. State the provisions of the Treaty of 
Ghentin 1814. 6. State three provisions of the 
Ordinance of 1787. 7. With whom is the building 
of the Erie Canal associated?—A Minnesota 
Teacher. 

1. A bimetallic standard is the legalized 
use in a national currency of two metals 
having a recognized and permanent 
value, as gold and silver; the purpose 
being security to the holders of paper 
money, since the redemption of all 
national bank notes payable in coin is 


1. Who drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
2. What is meant by “Clay was inthe suc- 


cession?” 3. In what war was Lincoln captain 








Every Teacher Will Want 


The Year’s Entertainments—the latest and most compreliensive entertainment 
books obtainable. The set comprises ten books, one for each month of the 
school year and aims to provide everything one could need in the line of enter- | 
tainment material. 











war of | 
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Your Stomach Makes 
You What You Are 


The Stomach At Once Affects the Brain. 
Remarkably. Easy Way to Make A 
Weak Stomach Strong. 


How did you get up this morning? 





” (e) the “Stal. | 
5. Why did President | 


| affects the stomach 
| the brain. 


Feeling as though you were master of the 
day's work before you? Or did you feel 
drowsy, appetite-less, and grouchy? 
Scientists assert that the stomach and 
the brain are, in effect, twins. What 
immediately affects 
And the reverse is true, what 
affects the brain, such as fright or bad 
news, immediately affects tlie stomach. 
The man with a digestive power like an 
ox has usually a clear head. Ever notice 


| it? The more he can eat and thoroughly 


digest, the better he feels and the better 
his brain feels, 

When the brain is exhilarated by that 
‘‘tine feeling’? in the stomach,—when 
you feel ‘‘ well-fed,’’ you feel as though 
the world partly belonged to you; you 
feel confident of yourself and can do 


more and better things. 


The chronic dyspeptic finds no big 
place in business or in society ; he hates 
both and hates himself, 

Though your stomach may be weak it 


is possible for you at your next meal to 


feel a big change in your appetite and 
digestion. 

As soon as you get through your next 
meal, take one of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 


lets. Just one of these tablets will digest 
an ordinary meal, just as the stomach 
would. 

One ingredient of 
Tablets will digest 
The strongest stomach couldn't do the 
work any better than one of these won- 
derful little Tablets can do it. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not a 
patent medicine. They are recommended 
by 40,000 licensed physicians in the 
United States and Canada. 

Aud they are recommended by everyone 
who uses themi—they can't heip it, for 
they immediately invigorate the stomach 
by letting it take a rest; they enrich the 
gastric juices and cause the appetite to 
become keen and regular. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets put an end 
to dyspepsia, brash, belching, that 
‘lump of lead’’ feeling, burning sensa- 
tion, indigestion, fermentation, loss of 
appetite, and aversion to food. 

Have Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets handy 
Where you can take one or two after each 
meal, Then you will know what a bless- 
ing it is to have a good appetite and to 
get all the possible out of every- 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia 


3,000 grains of food. 


good 


thing you eat. You'll feel cheerful and 
sweet. Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets at any 
drug store, 50c a box. 

Send us your name and addre a 
and we will at once send you by mail « 
sample free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 


Mich, 


150 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, 





ESIGNS 


2 o Thanksgiving | Post Cards 








Every card lithographed in rich live colors. The 25 Al Different designs include 
Turkeys, Children, Pumpkins,ete. Just to introduce our I) tod Wholesale 
Bargain List of Holiday and other cards we will send these bandsome cards 
and also our FREE Post Card Album plan postage pald for only 10 cents, 
T. HERMAN & CO, 2430 North Halsted St., Dept, 21:5, CHICAGO 


FREE You Can Have this Switch FREE 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 
you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
J tomatch. If satisfactory send us 81.50 anytime 
within 10 days, or sell 3 like it to your friends for 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Souve- 
nir cr atalog hag ewoe : latest styles of fashionable 
pe d wigs, ete on request, 
» postage ‘Marguerite Golly, 
i9 Quincy St., a 
























25 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10c 


Handsomely colored and assorted, Superior quality! 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR Co., Nutley, N. J. 





Prices and Combinations : tits ith i emai Galt: dene 
Ne IN 570, odes sFivkdec scat cdcdscteledicadosccoensice’ $ -15 | ceived within the past 
ps SECT) TP On nye 207 e PTE OPT eee eae -25 | eight months the endorse- 
Ne Ct Re isis) ibn sede. 6000 odiGi bss adv evedbecasteeree 00. | same of more than one 
The-full set (10 volumiés),..............0...ccc0scoeeceegeese 1.00 | thousand County Superin- 
The full set with Normal Instructor one year ...... 1.60 | tendents, written after ex- 
The full set with Primary Plans one year............ 1.60 | amining the books. 

The full set with BOTH one year...........0......00065. 2.40 : 
For other combinations and full description see descriptive advertisement 
elsewhere in this number. 
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The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each 
Month of the School Year. 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


HIS is the general title of a set of ten Entertainment Books ar- 
ranged to cover the school year—One Book For Each Month. 
The contents of these books are arranged under complete programs 
for different grades, appropriate to the month, or for various Holi- 
days, Birthdays of Noted Persons, or other special occasions occur- 
ring during the month. With these programs as a basis, the books 
provide a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, 
with directions, Hints for Decorations, ete. 

The Complete Index is printed in 
each number and gives in alphabetical 
arrangement the titles of over six hun- : 
selections contained in the ten Year’ intercaingicnts 
books. By having the full index in 
each book one can readily find any se- 


dred 


For Coney Meath ft Seieok Yow 


lection desired. 


For General Use. While the ar- 
rangement of Tue Yerar’s Enrertaln- 





MENTS is based on various complete pro- 


grams as above stated, the material is 





equally valuable for general use, either 
in connection with set programs or other- 


STRONG 
ENDORSEMENT 


The Year’s Enter- 
tainments have been 
endorsed by more 
than one thousand 
County Superintend- 
ents of Schools, as the 
result of their per- 
sonal examination of 
the books. 

No similar beoks 
ever published have 
been so favorably re- 
ceived. 


wise, as desired. 





Character of Contents. The com- 


piler has exercised great care that only 





the choicest and most approved selections 
should appear in these books, with the 
result that she has succeeded in _present- 
ing a rare collection of entertainment 
material. A large number of selections 
appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copy- 
right and could be used only by consent 
of author or publisher. No pains has 
been spared to make these books of ex- 
ceptional merit and value. 

No Matter What Other Enter- 
tainment Books You May Have 
you need these, yet with these books lit- 
tle else in this line would be really needed for they aim to and 
do supply an abundance of material for any occasion. 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances 
both primary and more advanced programs and material being sup- 
plied for the same occasion—a feature that must prove most helpful. 

Size, Price, Etc. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, 
having from 40 to 48 double column pages each, size 5}x8} in. They 
are well printed on good paper with strong and attractive paper covers 
and have many halftone illustrations for use in pantomimes, etc. 











Any Number (designate by month).............$ .15, postpaid 

° Any Two Nunnbers...............:scceceeeeneceeers .25, postpaid 

The Price + Any Five Numbers ..................ssrssseccsssees -60, postpaid 
| The Set (10 numbers) complete..................+ 1.00, postpaid 


| The 10 Numbers in one cloth bound volume 1.50, postpaid 
All orders for The Year’s Entertainments are accepted with the understanding that 
if not entirely satisfactory they may be returned and money will be refunded. 
Combination Rates: 
The Year's Entertainments can be obtained in combination 
with The Pathfinder, Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, 


etc., as follows: 
Full Set of 10 Vols 


With The Pathfinder, one year ............c00cccccssssccsscescsscesceseresecssesseceeees $1.60 
With Normal Instructor, ome year.............. ....ccececepeeeeeeeeeseneeeoeseneeneee 1.60 
With Primary Plans, one year .ix.............c.cieccsececseececneceeeeecseescnceansanes - 1.60 
With Full Set (3 Vols.) Every Day Plans ..................cceeeeee ec eeeeeceeen eeu eee 1.60 
With Seeley’s Question Book. ......ss...cscecsicnsssjsnseercesscbssannscencedestoneosease 1.60 


Or make your own selections and order in Combinations:as follows: Any two of 
‘above publications $1.60; any three $2.20; any four $2.80; eny five $3.40; the six $4.00. 


guaranteed by the national government. 
2. This act (passed June 30, 1906) is one 
for ‘‘ preventing the manufacture, sale or 
transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, liquors, etc. 3. De- 
signed to ‘‘protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies ;’’ passed July 2, 1890. 4. This act 
(passed June 17, 1902), ‘‘appropriating 
the receipts from the sale and disposal of 
public lands in certain States and Terri- 
tories to the construction of irrigation 
works for the reclamation of arid lands,’’ 
was intended to provide irrigation ‘‘for 
arid and hitherto useless lands in the 
West’’ and render them fertile and use- 
ful. 5. The treaty provided for restora- 
tion of conquests by both parties, and 
for the appointment of commissions to 
arrange the outstanding boundary dis- 
putes between the two powers, and settle 
some otler matters of difference. 6. (a) 
That the territory of the U. S. northwest 
of the Ohio river (from the Lakes to the 
Ohio and from Pennsylvania to the Miss- 
issippi) should be cut up into not less 
than three nor more than five states; (b) 
that each of these states might be ad- 
mitted into the Union when it had 60,000 
free inhabitants; (c) that within this 
territory there should be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude except as pun- 
ishment for crime. 7. With Governor 
De Witt Clinton of New York who, on 
July 4, 1817, turned the first sod for the 
beginning of the work. 





A pole, whose circurfference is 9 inches and 
height 30 feet, has around it a wire in the form 
of a spiral which goes around it once every foot. 
Find the length of wise. (The auswer given is 
31.32+feet. We have worked this problem in 
class and others have worked it but we cannot 
obtain the answer given).—C. H., Latrobe, Pa. 


As the following solution by Fair- 
child’s metliod gives also a different ans- 








F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 











| potenuse of a right-angled triangle, whose 


| inches, and perp -ndicular 1 foot, or 12 





wer, the given answer is probably wrong: 
—One round of the wire forms the hy- 


base is the circumference of the pole, 9 


in. Hence each round takes? 12? =15 
inches; and since there are 30+-I==30 
rounds, the vine must be 30X1I5=450 
inches long—37 4 ft. 


1. What is the difference between an adminis- 
trator and an executor? 2. Between a notary 
public and ajustice of peace? 3, Is‘it incorrect 
to say ‘5x5 is 25” and ‘3x3 is 9,’ or must it be 
‘are?’ 4. How could John Adams receive the 
second highest number of votes if Washington 
was unanimously elected? 5. Whatis the differ- 
ence between an invasion and arebellion? 6. 
Please analyze or parse: Here are two marbles; 
which will you take? Is this a compound or 
complex sentence? 7. Which is correct? (a) I 
saw amau who (or whom) they thought was 
dead. (b) I saw the man who (or whom) they 
thought to be dead. (c) None can go but who 
(or whom) were called, (d) It being she (or her) 
there was nothing more to besaid. 8. I notice in 
a bookkeeping book the following:—Please ex- 
plain what the ‘‘To” and “By” mean. “I pur- 
chase a parcel of merchandise, say wheat, and 
pay cash forit. I debit wheat ¢o cash, or credit 
cash dy wheat.—Weldon Spring, Mo. 
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FREE-- 
Vacuum 
House Cleaner 


To Quickly Introduce in Every Locality 
in the U. $. One Given Free in 
Each Town or Village 


Send Name and Address At Once 


The day of brooms and dust rags are gone for- 
ever. The new Giant Vacuum House Cleaner isa 
marvel. You simply push it over carpet and rugs, 
clean davenports, pret hangings, draperies, 
curtains, etc., and al! dirt, dust and small particles 
of litter are sucked in by the wonderful and power- 
ful action of this marvelous appliance that weighs 
only a little over four pounds. A child makes 
= of what millions of women have suffered as 

ack-breaking, nerve racking drudgery. 





To Clean With This New House Cleaner is Like 
A Pleasant Summer’s Dream 


Write at once. Hundreds of ladies have taken it 
up as a pleasant diversion, it sells on sight, makes 
brooms and carpet sweepers look like instruments 
of torture. But to let it be seen, used, admired and 
fully appreciated for its wonderful and thorough 
work we propose to place one free in each town or 
nee for demonstration so write today without 

ail. 

Thisis by far the greatest, grandest household 
triumph of the age and will revolutionize house- 
hold work, reduce it to play and make each home 
a dustless, dirtless, healthful place in which to live, 
breathe and prolong life. 

Our free plan will be snapped up quick so get in 
your application today without fail. 

Address, without delay Giant Exterminator Co., 
186 Pulsifer Bldg., Chicago. 

















1. An executor is one appointed by a 
testator to execute his will, or to see that | 
its provisions are carried out; an admin- | 
istrator is one who is appointed’by the | 
courts and manages or settles an estate 
when there is no competent executor. 2. 
A justice of the peace is a judicial officer, 
or magistrate, having jurisdiction over a 
certain district with given power for pre- 
serving the peace, bringing offenders to 
justice, etc. A notary public is simply 
a public officer who has power to attest 
or certify deeds and other writings or 
copies of them, under his official seal, to 
make them authentic. 3. It depends 
upon how we read these signs (X and +). 
To say ‘‘5 multiplied by 5, or 5 times 5, 
is 25,’’ is correct, because the idea that 5 
is taken 5 times is singular; but to say 
‘5 fives is 25’’ is incorrect, because pJural 
in idea. Sc it is correct to ‘‘say 3 plus 3 
is 6,’’ because the meaning is singular 
that 3 with 3 more is 6; but incorrect to 
say ‘'3 and 3 is6,’’ because the idea is 
plural. 4. At that time each elector 
voted for two candidates, the one receiv- 
ing the largest vote being declared presi- 
dent, the next largest, vice-president. 
Washington was voted for by all the 
electors, 69; Adams by 34. 5. An inva- 
sion is a forcible entrance, generally of 
an enemy, into a foreign country; a re- 
bellion is an organized uprising of the 
people of a country against their lawful 
ruler, or their government. 6. A com- 
pound sentence, of two members or in- 
dependent clauses. Subject of first mem- 
ber is ‘‘marbles,'’ modified by ‘‘two;’’ 
predicate is ‘‘are,'’ modified by ‘‘here.’’ 








FREE COUPON 


For Giant Vacuum House Cleaner 





Giant Exterminator Co., 
186 Pulsifer Building, Chicago, Ill. 
I desire to secure a Giant Vacuum House 


Cleaner and herewith send you my name and 
address. 


(Write Distinctly) 














SS This is a new style, the 
EL] SY stand of which differsslight- 

bay. 7e ly from the cut. It is guar- 

i i anteed best quality in every 
respect and money will be 
cheerfully refunded if it 
does not prove entirely 
satisfactory. 


CATALOG SHOWING WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES OF SCHOOL SUP- 


8 INGH METAL STAND GLOBE $1.40 








MA) PLIES AND FURNITURE MAILED 
A RON REQUEST. 
. W. A. ROWLES 





N 233-235 MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 











OIL P AINTINGS Send us your address. We will 

send you a $10 painting. 1f you 
are satisfied send us $5, if not return the painting 10 
us at oure x 


nse. 
M. L. BINNS, 168 North Fifth St., San Jose, Calif. ‘ 
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MUSIC 
LESSONS FREE 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Join The Normal Instructor 
Music Club 


Special arrangements have been made 
by the Normal Instructor with the famous 
U. S. School of Music of New York to or- 
ganize the Normal Instructor Music Club, 
to be composed of readers of this paper. 

These lessons, for either Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Mandolin 
or Sight Reading, will 'e given free to 
any reader of Normal Instructor. 

This school has brought to life thon- 
sands of dead musical ins:ruments all 
oyer the land, and is to-da one of the 
greatest blessings in music«l lifc. As a 
member of this club you wi., have piaced 
at your disposal every advantage of a full 
scholarship and tuition in this well- 
known institution. Every one having a 
love for music should take advantage of 
our generous offer at once. 

It matters not whether you are a begin- 
ner oran advanced ‘pupil, the lessons will 
be made suitable to your need. 

You will get one lesson weekly, and 
your only expense during the time you 
take the lessons will be cost of postage 
and the music you use, which is small. 

Hundreds of our pupils write: ‘‘ Wish 
I had known of your school before.’’ 
‘Have learned more in one term in my 
home with your weekly lessons than in 
three terms with private teachers, and at 
a great deal less expense.’’ ‘‘ Everything 
is so thorough and complete.’’ ‘‘ The 
lessons are marvels of simplicity, and my 
eleven-year-old-boy has not had the least 
trouble to learn.’’ One minister writes: 
‘*As each succeeding lesson comes, I am 
more and more fully persuaded I made 
no mistake in becoming your pupil.”’ 

Established 1898—have thousands of 
pupils from seven years of age to seventy. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till 
you send for our free booklet and tuition 
offer. It will be sent by return mail free 
Address, U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Box 23, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








Automatic 
Book-Mark = 


A patent device made entirely of nic kel- 
pleted metal. Requires no manipula- }\ 
tion. Simply slip clamp in place on back 
cover of book (as illustrated). Wire arm 
then adjusts itself automatically as you 
turn pages--holds leaves in position and \ 
keeps your place when book is laid aside. Fits any 

size book—lasts a lifetime. Priee 25e postpaid, Order 

today. Atlas Stamping Co. , 557 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 














E can supply you with nice Grade Cards, Folders and 
ene a the following prices: 


* jc’ per dozen 
Folders - - . 15e 
" Booklets ° 2c ** ny 


Send us a postal and we will send samples by return 
mail. STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Mit. Sterling, Ohio. 





| opens October 16th for 31 days. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Subject of second member is ‘‘you;’’ 
predicate is ‘‘will take;’’ object is 
‘‘which.’’ 7. (a) Right word is ‘‘ who,’’ 
used as subject of ‘‘ was ;’’ the meaning is, 
‘“‘T saw the man who was dead, they 
thought.’’ (b) Right word is ‘‘whom,’’ 
object of ‘‘thought.’’ (c} ‘‘Who;'’ the 
meaning is, ‘‘None can go but (those) 
who are called,’’ ‘‘those,’’ understood, 
being object of preposition ‘‘ but’’ (equiv- 
alent to ‘‘except’’). (d) ‘‘She;’’ used in 
nominative case as complement of ‘‘ be- 
ing,’’ and therefore should have nomina- 
tive form. 8. With ‘‘debit,’’ ‘‘to’’ is 
the preposition used, because signifying 
‘in debt Zo that amount ;’’ with ‘‘credit,’’ 
‘by’’ used, because credit is given dy 
means of what is paid, 


2 at the lever and 1 


lever be placed so that 3 men, 
2 ofits 


at the end of the stick, may each carry | 
weight? 
broken, that the top may rest on the ground 20 
feet from the stump?—D. M., Louisville, Miss. 

I. Stick is supported at two points, and 
weight at each point is inversely as its 
distance from the center of gravity. Man 
at end of stick is 15 feet from center, and 
carries % of weight. Men at the lever 
carry % of weight, or twice as much as 
man at the end. Lever must therefore 
be placed one-half as far from center, or 
¥% of 15 ft.=7% ft., Ans. (Thus % weight 
X7% distance=% weightX15 distatice). 
2. Solved by the following rule obtained 
from demonstration by geometry :—From 
the square of the height subtract the 
square of the base and divide the differ- 
ence by twice the height. Therefore 
(607—20*) +(2X60)=26%. Ans. 

Name the men referred to in the poem by 
Oliver Wendeli Holmes which begins: “Has any 
old fellow got mixed with the boys ?”—Mrs, M. 
G. B., Wyoming. 

The Doctor is Francis 
Judge, G. T. Bigelow, 
Supreme Court, Massachusetts; 
Speaker, Hon. Freucis B. Crownishield, | 
Speaker of Massacliuzetts House of Rep- | 
resentatives; Mr. Mayor, G. W. Richards, | 
Worcester, Mass. ; Member of Congress, 





Thomas; the 
Chief Justice 


Pierce; ‘‘ boy with a three-decker brain,’’ 
Judge Benjamin R. Carter of United 
States’ Supreme Court; ‘‘nice youngster 
of excellent pith,’’ S. F. Smith, author 
of ‘‘My Country, ’tis of thee.’’ 

(From Appendix to complete edition’ fHolmes’ 
poems.—Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Pub.) 


“The Call of the Wild” 


There is not another place on the con- 
tinent of America to compare with the 
‘*Highlands of Ontario’’ for deer and 
moose hunting. This part of Canada | 
still forms a portion of that small rem- 
nant of the world’s pristine wilderness— 
not yet the abode of man and his mighty 
civilization. 

Northern Ontario with its rich re- 
sources is regarded as the richest deer 
and moose country in the world. 

Moose season in the Moose country 
Deer 
season in the Deer country opens No- 
vember Ist for 15 days. 

These sections of Ontario are the 
places to hunt and valuable information 
as to how and when to get there and all 











Magnetic Hair Brush 


Massages the Scalp. Giving a Good Cir- 
culation. Makes the Hair Soft and Silky 
and Keeps the Scalp Clean and Hea'thy. 








This Genuine Magnetic Hair and Flesh Brush 
conveys magnetism by induction direct to scalp 
and thus gives tone to the scalp tissues and new 
life to the hair. Can be used to massage qny part 
of the body where there is poor circulation, con- 
gestion or pain. Guaranteed to hold its magnetic 
power ; send for free catalogue of all our magnetic 
appliances, Agents wanted everywhere. 


THATCHER MAGNETIC SHIELD C0., 


Suite 293, 169 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














particulars can be had free by addressing 
D. P. Drewery, Traveling Passenger 
Saent oat Trunk R’y System, Cort- 
land, 





We are about printing our new 


Book Catalogue 


Listing over 


5,000 Books 


For School, 

Public and Private Libraries, 
Together with our 
Supplementary Readers, Teach- 
er’s Helps, Entertainment 
Books, etc. 

Send for a copy FREE. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Daasviile, N. Y. 





1. How far from the end of a stick of timber, ! 
30 ft. long, of equal size, from end to end, must a | 


2. Where shall a pole 60 feet high be | 











the | | 


| 

| 

‘ > } 

Hon. George T. Devis; the Reverend, | 
James Freeman Clark: ‘‘boy with the | | 
grave mathematical fook,’’? Benjamin | 


























mye. FALL CATALOGUE 


Macys S) Is Ready for you 


y etatiae a8 needa een Ee want to send a copy of our new Fall and Winter catalogue to every 
reader of this publication. It is a big book just from the printer’s hands, com- 
pletely illustrated, splendidly printed, and we have thousands ready to mail 


FREE 


AND POSTPAID 


The Macy Catalogue for Fall and 
Winter is by far the best book we have ever 
issued. [tis the most important catalogue 
sent out of New York. Our lines have 





been extended, You will find greater vari 
ety in all the goods shown by us than ever 
before. It gives you such a range in price 
as is sure to enable you to buy just what 
you want at a price you will be willing to 
pay. The very newest things the very 
latest styles as developed in Paris, Berlin, 


and New York City are shown in its pages 
by means of beautiful illustrations and 
complete, accurate descriptions, which 
enable you to shop more satisfactorily 
and more economically at Macy's than 
you can shop in your own home town. 
We give you all the season's best and 
newest things at prices below the prices 
asked by other stores for goods of only 
ordinary quality and style, 














Cae 


You Will Save at Least One- a at t Macy’ § 





When you buy from this new Fall and Winter catalogue you are certain to receive the greatest 
values obtainable in the City of New York, Our store is the largest of its kind in the World, 

Our buying organization is world-wide. Our | century ago, has srown to its present proportions 
sales are so large that our purchases are in such | because of the splendid qualities of our mer 
volume in every line that we receive priceadvan- | chandise, the very attractive prices which 
tages from producer aud manufacturer not en- | always prevail, and the prompt and satisfactory 
joyed by the ordinary store. These advantaves | service rendered. If you want goods of highest 
We pass On to youinthe form of lower price quality delivered to you promptly and at the 
Quality for quality you can save at least one same time desire to make sixty to seventy-five 
fourth when you buy at Macy's, and in many | cents buy as much merchandise as you cau get 
instances even greater savings reward our | elsewhere for one dollar, you will surely be 
customers, | interested inthe new Macy catalogue for Fall 

This business, established more than half a | and Winter, 

r . . rhe: 7 1 . 
This New Catalogue Brings This Great Store With 
Its $5,000,000 Stocks Right Into Your Own Home 

Our new catalogue enables you to enjoy all the advantages of this great store aud its numerous 
Manufacturing establishments without the trouble or expense of a trip to New York As the 
market-place of America New York offers you qualities and styles uneaqualled elsewhere, and 
every one of our 10,000 e1nployes is at your service, In the quiet of your own home, unintluenced 
by the opinions or solicitation of sales people, you find just what you want in our catalogue, and 
when you order it remerber that we guarantee that it is exactly as represented aud nmoust satisfy 
you, or you may return it, at oure x pense and we will re fund the purchase price. You will like 


the Macy merchandise ; Macy prices are surprisingly low; the Macy service is unsur 
passed, and the Macy reputation is sufficient guarantee that you do not take the slight 


est risk when you send us your order and your money, We want you to bave our catalogue 
if you live outside of New York City and its suburban towns and we ask you to write us a letter or 
post card, today, sayiug, ‘Please send me your catalogue for Fall aud Winter,” and the day we 
receive your request we will forward it by mail, free and postpaid, 


1317 Broadway, 
New York City 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
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Learn pri a Home 


We will teach you by mail and equip you to commanda good income or 
you can startin business for yourself. Many women nowadaysare 
earning $100 a week—$5,000 a year—by dressmaking. One woman, the 
head designer of Chicago's largest retail dry goods house, is said to receive 
$10.000ayear. Salariesof $25 to $50 a week arecommon. Become 
a Graduate Dres: maker. T ~ regular diploma of this college is issued 
to all who complete this course of lessons, The American System is 
most simple and complete in every detail, TLese lessons will teach you 
how to draft your own patterns and make your own clothes and enable you 
to dress far better atone-half the usual cost, also ho-v to design, draft, cut, 
fit, make, drape and trim any garment, including children’s clothing. 


WHAT ARE THESE LESSONS WORTH? 


Our Students say: "I have made 25 waists (6 silk ones) all perfect 
fits." "I just saved the price of my course by making my own silk dress, 
"My husband is surprised and pleased." "I believe your system of teaching 
is the best in use; itis fully worth $200 to any onecontemplating dresemak- 
ing.” "I would not take $300 for what I havelearned anddo withoutit," 

This book will be sent you free. At an expense of thousands of 
dollars this —e has published 100,000 of these copyrighted books 
to advertise the AMERICAN SYSTEM OF DRESSMAKING 
and—while they last—will send you a copy FREE. Write for it 
today. One copy only to each woman, Requests filled in the order 
received. Don't take time to write a letter, just use the Coupon. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON AND SEND IT IN AT ONCE 


ONE SUIT PAYS FOR COURSE. 





FREE BOOK COUPON 
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Knoxville, Tenn. ' 
AMERICAN CoLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING! ; AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING. 

I have just finished my lessons in your course } 672 Commerce Bank Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
of instruction and am delighted with it, In speak- Please send me your free book and explain how | can 
ing of your system to others, 1 have said that | ® learn to do my own sewing, become a professional dress- 
would not take $50 for it and do without it. | maker, and qualify for a good income. 
can save the cost of the lessons in one coat suit, 5 
I can buy the material and make it to fit better. j aS 
have made three coat suits and a number of skirts Seta ee we IIt: CSASANLERSASRORIMR MS ASHER ROH RD emRTHICS *8 mS 
ont shirt waists, besides quite a lot of other sewing y . 
all of which has given perfect satisfaction. gy St ENO... csccecesrccccccecccescerssessecernseececes 

accept thanks for the instructions given 
and the interest you have taken in me. Be Fi Disa cnsemdiisscane ihe caged e's Ws adc: SN 
Very r a 





Wins Care 5 State...... 


4 
® Box Worcccccccccccecccccceke F. D. No........ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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Educate Yourself 


At Home 


Why leave home to attend school, when you can remain at 
home and educate yourself ? 


Why not use your spare hours, (evenings, Saturdays, etc.) of this 
winter in the study of some Course that will prepare you for a _ better position at 


a better salary or prepare you to better do the work in which you are engaged ? 


The American Correspondence Normal can give you such instruction. 
It is the pioneer school giving instruction by mail. It was organized in 
1889 and since then has given instruction to nearly 40,000 in the United 
States and foreign countries. 
Personal Instruction 
The great success of our Instruction by Mail is due to the personal attention 
All of the work is thoroughly 


given to every detail by our corps of instructors. 
This assistance the 


corrected and returned with suggestions and _ criticisms. 
student could not ecure at a resident school. 
For Whom Our Courses are Designed 

For the Pupil preparing or expecting to teach. 

For the Young Teacher who is not so fully prepared for his work as he 
should be. 

For the Teacher who is prevented from having a better school and salary 
for lack of proper training. 

For Any Teacher w ho feels the need of a thorough review in certain 
subjects. 

For Any One who desires to improve his education and who has a little 
spare time to devote to reading and study. 

For Any One who desires a compiete business education. 


Why Not Use Your Spare Hours of This Autumn and Winter, and Accomplish 


What Tens of Thousands Have Done? 


BETTER THAN REPRESENTED PURSUED THREE COURSES 
During the past year I have I never had the advantages 
completed the Normal, and of the public school. At the 
Advanced Normal Courses, age of 18 I was unable to 
and found them highly satis- solve problems in fractions. 
factory. In preparing for ex- I then took up work from your 
amination these Courses have school and for two years spent 
no equal as they enable one to spare moments in pursuing 
continue teaching and at the the Students and Normal 
% same time have a_ systematic Courses. These enabled me 
course of instruction. I have found the to successfully pass teachers’ 
Courses to be even more beneficial than re- examination. I afterwards completed part of 
presented. Lipa J. JENNESS, the Advanced Normal Course. I am now a 
Barberton, Ohio. junior in the Classical Course of the W. Vir- 
ginia Conference Seminary. You furnish 

—— = more for the money than any other school, 

BETTER THAN HIGH SCHOOL “3. O. N. Stover, Stover, Md. 


It is with the greatest of BETTER THAN SCHOOL 


pleasure I recommend the A, : 
AC. N. toany one desiring a After completing the Nor- 
better education. By taking mal and Drawing Courses of 
yy} the Normal Course I feel bet- the American Correspondence 
) ter qualified to take the ex- Normal, | succeeded in ob- 
amination for a second grade taining a teachers’ second 
certificate. I have received grade certifcate with ease. In 
more instruction from a 26 my opinion anyone can obtain 
weeks Course by Mailthan I did in the same, a more thorough and compre- 
time spent at High School, Anyone cannot hensive idea of a subject by 
make a better investment than by taking a correspondence than is possible by actual at- 
Course from the A. C. N, # tendance ata resident school or college. 
CARRIE Estrs, Farmington, Mo. Wo. E. Dorson, Gowanda, N. Y. 


Full Information in Catalog. IT IS FREE. Send for it Today. 














Courses of Instruction 
NORMAL 2 | Place a cross(X)before the courses or subjects 
Arithmetic Physiology Civil Government | in which you are especially interested; write 
Grammar Geography Theory and Practice | your name and address below and mail to us. 
History 
ADVANCED NORMAL DEA BEB o0..s.0rccnccvessccvessconvosenscssesese cosves cov seoonecsssosooecne 
Algebra open Literature | NAMBossssssssssesssssssseessssesssessntensenes sce 
Geometry Physical Geog. Psychology 
General History Physics Zoology 
Astronomy Chemistry History of st. No 
Botany Education © NO verse srcccccsccscsccccscnccccees sesesscessosscnesecosencssoosoeees 
Students Commercial Arithmetic RiP acs coco OR ARR scasacicscrerccscnscss 
Drawing Commercial Law . : 
Penmanship Letter Writing All courses and subjects fully described in 
Bookkeeping Shorthand Spelling | catalog. Ask for it. 











AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


108 MAIN STREET, 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 41) 








Some Good Advice 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

There are many helpful letters in the club pages that are of 
interest to all teachers, but, perhaps, more so to older ones for 
they know just how to use these suggestions in their daily work, 
and can take here and there a bit which may just fit the need. In 
this letter I would give some suggestions to the young rural 
teachers; those who, it may be, have never ‘been in a conutry 
schoolhouse, but are going to devote some time to this work, and 
have determined that these shall be their most telling years of 
service, The schoolhouse may be littie and old and worn, with 
notiiing but the teacher’s presence to make it attractive. 

First I would say to this teacher, take a school paper, and read 
it. My choice is always the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, and you will 
find this choice universal. among experienced teachers. 

Now for some problems that you will face which the city teacher 
knows nothing about. One is the care of outbuildings. You 
perhaps think this the work of the janitor but the average rural 
janitor thinks his duties well performed if he builds the fire and 
sweeps the room twice a week. Under these conditions, you will 
be wise if the first thing you do in the morning, is to take a 
broom, go to each outbuilding, sweep it if necessary, and look 
narrowly about for defacements, or disorder. The pupils will 
know of your visits and this fact wi!’ prevent any wrong. If you 
find anything improper, say nothing to the school, asa whole. 
Remove or erase the defacement. Dec:de by handwriting or some 
other way, which pupil is responsible, get him entirely alone 
and settle the affair with all the power in your tongue. It will 
not happen again. 

Then have the oversight of the grounds during all recesses. 
This does not mean necessarily to go out,among the children, 
though this is a good plan unless carried to excess, but keep your 
eyes and ears open. If there is a bit of loud talking and a quarrel 
seems imminent, quickly step to the door and call for one of the 
group to lielp you in some way, or go to the door witha dust cloth, 
shake it leisurely and while doing so remark to the crossest look- 
ing one that the sky is pretty, or something of the kind. Never 
notice the looks and don’t wait for an answer, and the next sounds 
you hear will be those of fun. Ifa child comes flying in from 
the playground, throws himself into his seat with loud cries, and 
you know this means that he has had a quarrel on the grounds, 
don’t go to him, but be very busy at your desk. He will soon 
eye you from under his elbow, and if you are busy he will hate to 
disturb you but will return to the playgrounds as if nothing had 
happened, or as if he had only been in for a bit of lunch. Re- 
member these are preventives for quarrels; do not let the children 
get into trouble and you will save yourself untold sorrows. When 
something has really happened, then is your time to bend all your 
energies toward finding the offender, but it is much better if offences 
do not come, 

This plan is quite as appropriate in theschoolroom. Watch for 
the ones who are likely to be disorderly, often have an errand 
past their desks and stop for a moment or two to ask if they need 
help or understand what they are doing. Speak a word to the 
easily discouraged, have some extra work on cards carried in your 
hands, to be laid on the desks of the quick workers,—in short, 
keep your pupils busy, do not allow any opening for idleness and 
through it disorder. 

When some pupil does what you do not like, try writing him 
a note. Give it to him when no one else knows and when he 
will have a chance to read it and think about it. It will help you 
wonderfully and save your feelings, not to speak of those of the 
pupil. I do not mean by this never to talk with a pupil about 
his conduct. Indeed, the greatest help you can give your boys 
and girls, is given in the little quiet face to face talks when no 
one but you and he and God are listening. But when some pupil 
does some act of, let us say ill-breeding, don’t talk about it, write 
about it. Do this always kindly and helpfully. Do not send notes 
home by pupils. If you wish a parent to know of something write 
a letter and send by U. S. mail. You will get the help you need. 
Praise more tian you blame, smile more than you frown, and 
remember that the Golden Rule works both ways.—M. F. BABCOCK, 


[This is from a teacher of fourteen years’ successful work. We 
shall be glad to welcome her again.—PRESIDENT. ] 


A Cheap Color Supply 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The following is a method I have used to lessen the expense of 
using water-colors in school work. Get two ounces each of ver- 
milion, yellow ochre, Prussian blue, burnt umber, dry white lead, 
lamp black and chrome green ; a five cent bottle of mucilage, anda 
quantity of sinall salve boxes such as samples of cold-cream come 
in. They cost about five cents for two dozen and both the lids and 
boxes may be used. In each box put a generous drop of mucilage. 
Mix in enough dry color to make about as thick as oil paint. Set 
away todry. The result will be a solid cake. These may be used 
just as water colors and with very satisfactory results. 

Enough of these may be made to furnish each child with a set 
of seven colors. This amount of material will furnish sufficient 
water-colors for a school of thirty pupils, for a year’s work at a cost 
of about fifty cents, not including the brushes. These, in most 
cases, the parents will furnish.—H. E. W., New York. x 

[All economical and original helps are in demand in country 
canes especially, and we are always glad to find them.—PrxssI- 
DENT. 
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Every Day Plans 


For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe; of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools, editors of Normal Instructor 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 


AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


FOR TEACHERS. 








‘Volume I............... .Autumn Plans 
Volume II................ . Winter Plans 
Volume Ill.............. ..Spring Plans 


Set Complete—3* Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one cloth bound vol.—$1.50 


Every Day Plans is a set of handsome plan books, written and 


arranged by teachers. for teachers to supply such 
material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because 


of the varied field which they must cover. 


These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of 


necessary books. 


They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study and kindred 
subjects the things suited to the seasoii and adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what to do and supply the material with which to do. 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’’ and, judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fuliy achieved their aim 
of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just 
the books for which thousands of teachers have been seeking: 


Music---Art---Nature Study---Language and 
Literuture---Stories of Industry and History--- 
Biographies---Geography---Special Day Programs 
---Poems and Memory Gems---Stories---Helps in 
Drawing---Calendars and Blackboard Drawings 
---Busy Work---Etc.---Etc. 


They are replete with songs, stories, 
book references on various subjects, and 
suggestions. They contain drills, new 
games, and many, many things which the 
busy teacher will appreciate and use every 
day. They will be to her an inspiration 
and a great saver of time. 

Each number is complete in itself 
and adapted to the season indicated, and 
taken together the three volumes provide 
a rich fund of timely aids which any 
progressive teacher will find invaluable 
throughout the year. 

Handsome strong enameled paper 
covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on 


INSTRUCTOR 


Character Building— Beauty 
(Continued from page 22) 
In ‘‘The Bluebell,’’ a little white flower 


by always looking at the sky and stars, 
and longing to be like them, takes their 
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GOOD-BYE 10 





image, verifying the quotation, that ‘‘ we | 

grow like what we think of, so let us | 

think of the good, the true, and the | 

beautiful.” | 
Study and memorize: 





THE BLUEBELL 


There is a story I have heard— 
| A poet learned it of a bird, 
And kept its music every word— 


| A story of a dim ravine, 
| O’er which the towering treetops lean, 
| With one blue rift of sky between; 


And there, two thousand years ago, 
A little flower as white as snow 
Swayed in the silence to and fro. 


| 
| 
| Day after day with longing eye, 

The floweret watched the narrow sky, 
| And fleecy clouds that floated by. 


| 
And through the darkness, 
night, 
One gleaming 
height, 
And cheer the lonely floweret’s sight. 


star would climb 


Thus, watching the blue heavens afar, 
And the rising of its favorite star, 
| A slow change came-—but not to mar; 


For softly o’er its petals white 
There crept a blueness, like the light 
Of skies upon a summer night ; 


And in its chalice, I am told, 
The bonny bell was formed to hold 
| A tiny star that gleamed like gold. 


| 
Now, little people sweet and true, 











They Stand the Test 


a 4 wed igs ry we ome of 
very Day ans. t i 
they will be a valuable aid ane roe: Soy oa 

J. H. CLEMENT, Supt. of Schools, 
Anthony, Kan, 


Every Day Plars reached us safely and 
they are far beyond our expectations. 
MARTHA LEACH, 
West Winfield, N. Y. 


I appreciate my set of Every Day Plans 
very much indced and eg Bie Tecom- 
mended it to my friends. 

MRS. DRUSHA TORBETT. 
Marlin, Texas. 


Note: Mrs. Torbett ordered eight sets for her 
friends in letter from which above extract is taken. 


Enclosed find a money order for one dollar ten 
cents ($1.10) for which you will send me Vol- 
mues 2, 3 an 4 of your ‘Teachers’ Every Day 
Plans.” Ihave Volume 1. It is one of the 
finest things I have ever seen for grade work. 

MRS. ELIZABETH R. DUNDON, 
Paris, Ky. 





excellent paper, convenient size---every page attractive and helpful. 
Shauld be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent. 











Price, postpaid, $1.00 for the complete set. Complcte in one cloth bound volume, $1.50 





Order today—Price refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
COMBINATION PRICES 


Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, 1 yr, 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, 1 yr 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans,1 yr.. 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s Question Boo ea 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and a full set of The Year's ta 









For any Jhree publications mentioned above, to the same address, $2.20;.for any 
Four, $2.80; for any “ive, $3.40; for al! Six, $4.00, 


8@-The cloth bound edition of Every Day Plans can be substituted in any of the 


above combinations by adding 50 ceuts. 


that every set of Every Day Plansis sent out with the distinct 
Remember understanding that if not entirely satisfactory, they may be 


returned and the money well be refnnded. 


Every Day Plans has had a remarkably large sale among teachers since 


publication. 


As indicated in the description given above, it is filled with mater- 


ial for use in the schoolroom, ready-to-hand, adapted to any grade and covering 


a large number of subjects. 


It will be noted that the work was prepared by 


Miss Petticrew and Miss McCabe, editors of Normal Instructor, who are active 
working teachers, capable writers and wide awake in all that pertains to pro- 


gressive and efficient methods in the schoolroom. 


The work is sold with the 


understanding that if not satisfactory it can be returned, and our experience has 
been that the books have only to be seen and examined to be fully appreciated. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. 























I find a lesson here for you 
Writ in the floweret’s bell of blue: 


The patient child whose watchful eye 

Strives after all things pure and high 

Shall take their image by and by. 
—Julia A. Eastman, 


If, instead of a gem, or even a flower, 
we would cast the gift of a lovely thought 
into the beart of a friend, that would be 
giving as the angels must give.—Geo. 

Mac Donald. 


| ‘T is only lovely thoughts can make a 
‘lovely face. —Gerlrude Cannon, 


For the far off, unattained and dim, 


| Offers up its low, perpetual hymn. 


| —Harriet Winslow. 


The beautiful can never die.—Kings/ey. 


form, or behavior, 2 the wish to scatter 
joy and not pain around us.—merson. 


Unclean thoughts find no room ina 
mind that is filled with beautiful pictures 
and thoughts. The children begin to un- 
derstand the meauing of ‘‘inner beauty,’’ 
that beauty that is more than skin deep. 
They begin to designate between those 
things that are truly beautiful and those 
that are only superficiallyso. Aftersome 
training they are able to understand that 


| for what is beauitful, true and noble, ever 
| the greatest harmony can be known.’’ 

| ‘'The Land of the Blue Flower’’ 
| (Frances Hodgson Burnett) and ‘‘The 
| Great Stone Face’’ (Hawthorne) should 
| 


| be read and studied. 


| Beautiful Thoughts: 
Life is beautiful to whomsoever will 
| think beautiful thoughts. —Kirkham. 


Happy, thrice happy, he who feels like 
| kneeling each morning before the world’s 
| beauty. —McLeod. 


| October is the month for painted leaves. 
October is the sunset sky of the year. 


| 
| 
| 





\ —TZhoreau. 


| Why thus longing, thus forever sighing, | 


While the beautiful all around thee lying | 


There is no beav‘‘fier of complexion or | 


| **in all life, in all duties, must be love | 








| 


night by | 


the | 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Lady Will Send Free to An 
Secret Which Curec 


Sufferer the 
Her. 


From childhood I was distressed and humiliated 


by an unwelcome growth of hair on my face anc 









arms. I tried all the depilatories, powders, liquids, 
creams and other rub-on preparations I ever heard 
of, only to make it worse. For weeks I suffered the 
clectric needle without being rid of my blemish, 
I spent a great deal of money on various things in 
vain, until a friend recommended a simple preparas 


tion which succeeded where all else failed. 





This simple remedy enabled me permanently to 


find entire relicf from all trace of unwelcome hair, 
and forever end all embarrassment. It is simple, 
safe, sure and can be used privately at home, with- 
out fear of pain or blemish. It makes the electric 
needle entircly unnecessary. 

I will tell in detail full particulars to enable any 
other sufferer to achieve the same happy resu!ts as 
I did. All I ask is a two-cent stamp for reply. 


ddress Caroline Osgood, House 


A 
5s., Providence, | ee 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT 


(For Your Savings ) | 
| 


340 S. Custom 























AN IMPORTANT MATTER for all profes- 


. 1] 
sional men and women to cousider, | 
} 


| 
$200 OR MORE invested in our Real Estate 1] 
Savings Bonds commands 6% semi-annual in- |} 
terest, which is represented by detachable cou- | 
pons. } 
PARTIAL PAYMENTS of 310.00 or more ac- || 
cepted at any time, which bear interest at 6% || 
annually until $200.00 is accumulated, 

bond is issued therefor, A most profitable and | 
convenient investmet for those who wish to 


add to their savings at convenient intervals, 


THE TOTAL ASSETS OF THIS COMPANY 


are responsible for the payment of these bonds, 


| 
| 
| 


and they are further secured by the deposit with 

atrustee of First Mortgaze Farm Loans (the | 
value of the land in no case being less than twice |} 
the amount of the loan), | 
They should interest every teacher. Write for || 
our Booklet *B,” with fullinformation, } 





THE DAY & HANSEN SECURITY COMPANY, 
Spokane, Washington 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS $1,100,000.00 

















Join a Brass Band inn 
Here is the opportunity now for 
everybody who wishes to get ahead 
—to enjoy life and make money. We 
will give you inside pointers on how 
to join a brass band. Band catalog 
and particulars FREE. Write today, 
Just send your name and address, 


HEALY Satens 2355.04 “dares 


LYON & 





return mail with our catalog for 
BEST SILVER CO., Dept.N.S.,83 Chambers St 


‘HAND ENGRAVING FREE 


Beautiful Roman Gold Satin 
Finished pius with 





your initials, pame 


{- or monogram engraved Free. To 
= introduce our popular line of Dutch 
Na collar and belt pins, all sizes 4 e 








we will send you one 


12 
” 


N. Y. 












q Learn by 
ABE AN ARTIST *? 
Home to draw and paint in water-colors, 
oil and decorate china. Le a desig 
iMustrator or cartoonist. Good artists 
EARN $25 to $50 A WEEK, suc- 
cess assured. Write for FREE Art Book. Tells 
how you can learn Artat Home. “ent FREE. Write 


FINE ARTSINSTITUTE, Dept 2357, Omaha,Neb. 





















For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, ete. 


Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Estab. 
lished 15 years. Z-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 
Ask or write for free samples. 

GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St. Indi polis, Ind, 
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Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes, etc., Sold by us. 








All the Holidays: A collection of Reritatione, Dia-| Little Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards 
logues and sfor Easter, Arbor Day, Bird containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys | 
Day, May Ysa ; Mes morial Day, Closing Day, Fourth and girls from five to ten years. 10 cts, 
of July, Phanksgiving,Christmas,New Year’s,St.Val- | Little People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 25 cts. inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 


128 for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- 
casions, For children of ten years, 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, A superior collection of recitations and 
readings, For children of nine years, 25 cts. 

Lost Prince. By Elizabeth F. Guptill, A fairy 
play for children and young folks, 
very effective costumes at little or no expense, and 
with a little care a most elaborate presentation may 
be had. 6 male, 9 female characters, more may be 
used effectively, 25c. 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25 cts. 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People— 
Especially adapted for school ente rtainme nts, 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises, 25 cts 

Menagerie in the Schoolroom. A play for chil- 
dren. As many as forty characters may be intro 
duced, but can be easily given by less. Can not fail 
to keep the audience ina roar. One hour. 15e, 


Containing 
ages of 5 


Allen’s Reciter for Litthe Folks 
bright recitations for children between the 
and 12, Suitable for school, church or parlor, 25 cts. 

Best Authors’ Christmas Plays. America’s fore | 
most writers of school plays have contributed their 
newest productions to this volume, Clever and 
unique dialogs for every grade, 

Best Drill Book. Popular drillsand marches, 25e. 
Bethlehem Babe, TI A sweet song story of the 
Christ Child; can be sung assoloor chorus, 25 cts, 
Brown’s Reciter—Con tains the most popular reci- | 

tations and readings of the day 

Case of Smythe vs. Smythe. A Mock Trial Court 
Scenein one act. 18 male, 2 female. (This number 
may be increased, and all be played by males.) 15c 

Castle’s School Entertainments — Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc.,for primary and intermed 
jate grades, 25 cts. 

Choice Humor—Shoemaker. 
ular humorous Reading and 
lished, 30 cts, 








25 cts, 





One of the most pop- 
Recitation books pub 


Child’s Own Speaker By KE. ©. & L. J. Rook. | Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The—By 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia Harriette Wilbur. A collection of new and orig- 
logues and tableaux, Forchildren of six, 25 cts, inal drillsand exercises for the little ones, 25 cts, 

Christmas at the Cross Roads. A humorousChrist-| Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, 
mas play for High School pupils or adults, by lize The —A collection ofdialogues, tableaux, charades, 
beth F. GuptillL A rural play of unusual strength. | — shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 25 cts 
It depicts the Church Committee in their prepara- | November's Crown—A new spectacular entertain 
tion for the Christmas celebration, bringing out the ment for Thanksgiving. Easy to present, but 
interesting peculiarities of local characters, 7 | brilliant and pleasing. For 14 girls and boys. 5c, 
males, 12 females. One hour. 25 cents | Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 

Christmas Collation, The. An up-to-date collection | Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 






of the choicest original and selected recitations, dia cises forall grades, 25 cts. 
logs, plays, songs, and other exercises, furnishing full | Prescott’ s Paragon Reciter. An unusually large 
and ample provision for the Christmas program. For | collection of fresh and original pieces in prose and 
allages. 25 cents | poetry. For advanced pupils, 25c. 
Colonel Grumpey’ s Christmas. An operetta for in-| Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations 
termediate grades by Effie Louise Koogle, Spicy Patriotic, pathetic and humorous, 25 cts 
and lively dialogue. A perfect production, easily | Prescott ‘s Standard Recitations—The best En 
learned, Noscenery or costumes necessary. 4 boys glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
4 girls in speaking part, as many more as desired in for school and other entertainments, 25 cts, 
house party and chorus, 45 min, 25 cents, Prescott's Diamond” Dialogues— By a teacher 
Christmas at Skeeter Corner Guptill. A hu of much experience. *ractically tested in school 
morous play for children and young folks, represent exhibitions with perfect success cts. 


Pritchard's Choice Dialogue 


and the preparation fot 
inal, entertaining and instructive, 


No bothersome re 


a school of fifty vears ago, 


the Cliristmas entertainment, 25 cts 





quirements, only one scene, Five boys and seven | Runea-Way Bear. A Teddy Bear nove Ity by Edna 

girls, but any number can be used 15 cents Randolph Worrell, A musical play or operetta for 
Christmas for All Nations — [Introduces children any number ofchildren. Introduces ‘Teddy Bear” 

from heathen nations, who describe their @ustoms parade, with catehy music, 80 min, Music and 

and beliefs. Textisin rhyme, Suitable for Sunday dialog complete, 40c, 

chool or missionary entertainment. boys, 8 | School and Parlor Comedies—Containing ‘Be- 

girl 15 cents tween the Acts ‘Forg ret Me Nots.” “A Cloudy 
Christmas Dream, A-—Santa Clans aud several Dav,” “Wanted, a Valet ,’ “A Slight Miscalculation” 

Mother Goose Children in new rhymes and clever and ‘Pro Tem." jin 

antics, Requirements easy » boys, 5 girls. 15 cts Sniggles Family. A short, humorous play for nine 
Christmas Guptil’ s Original -For girls, de 


Dinlogs, 


Sister lasons. A burlesque in one act. Eleven (or 


children of all ages. 25 cents, | 
Christmas Joke, A —May he given by children or | more) females, one male. Time, 25 minutes, 15e. 
as a burlesque by grown people. Tn rhyme and! Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
very funny. 12 male, 12 female characters, 25 cts edaliket) parlor entertainments, school a 
Christmas in Santa ( lunus’ House Full of live i xhibitions, or to the amateur stage, 30¢ 


A ‘ae king 
15 cents, 
jolly 


bag oy mag in Brownie-Land 
ay torboys, Fullof lite and fun. 
“Christmas Tableaux” and “The | T tm Newsboys’ Thanksgiving — A 
spectacular performance Loe. | play Time, 40 minutes. 15 cents, 
| The Old [laid’s Association. A 


Smale, 14 female characters, 25c. | 


liest happenings 
“The Christmas Alphabet” for | 


Christmas Budget 
246 children; seven 
Christmas March 


new 


farcial entertain- 














Christmas Selec ns, Guptils Original—A 
very select collection, 15 cent ment. Lmale,26 female characters. Time, 1 hour, 
Christmas Star March and Drill—For 16 to 24 15 minute 5 
girls, No scenery, Complete diagrams. 15 cents Tiny Tot's ‘Speaker For the wee ones. Contains 
Choice Dialect--By Charles C, Shoemaker. For 150 little pieces, of only a fe w lines each, expressed 
Readings and Recitations, Selections in all dialects in the simplest language, 25 cts, 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, ete, 30 cts, Twentieth Centary Thanksgiving Exercises— 
Crosby’s Treasury of Recitation A collection An abundance of choice new material, including 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo several dialogues, 15 cents 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 ets. Wax Figures of Mrs. Jarley. Full directions. 25c. 
Days We Celebrate, The —A collection of original | Wilferd’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
dialogues, recitations, ete., for holidays and special for Young Folks— “By far the most complete 
occasions, Suitable forall ages, 25 cts of the kind ever published.’’ 160 pages. 25 cts, 
Drills and Marctes —Contains Broom Drill, Hoop | Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
Dritland Mareh, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, a large selection of excellent. pieces suitable for | 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete, 25 ets, pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts, 
Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- | W. ose ter Juvenile Speaker. Compiled by Lizzie 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select kK. Wooster. <A collection of the very bright- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc, est and best of Recitations, Songs and Dialogues for 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making the vounger pupils, 170 separate pieces, Substan- 
costumes, scenery, ete, 25 ets, tial covers and strongly bound, 25 cents, 
Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots. For chil-] Young Folks’? Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
dren from three to ten years 8 olt 1, 25 cents, songs, concert p , pantomimes, tambourine and 


Dispelling of Big Jim. A negro farce in one act. fan drills, tableaux, ete, 25 ets. 
A decidedly humorous sketch, Full of darkey | Young Folks’? Dialogues Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
humor. 8 male characters. Time,30 minutes, 15¢ best dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
Dolly Show. A dialogue in rhyme for 7 little vears, 25 cts. 
girisand 2boys. The girls havea baby show with] Yeung Folk’s Recitativ -« Shoemaker. For 
their dollies, and each ‘*mother’ shows her baby children of fifteen year ts. 


off to the best advantage, 15c. 


Evangeline Ente rtainment. Dramatized in five 


SONG NOVELTIES. 






acts for school exhibitions and private theatricals 

Full directions for costuming, complete music, | Dolly, Stop Weeping—The sweetest doll lullaby 

minute arrangements and valuable suggestions cov ever written, Cute words, soothing melody, and 

ering every feature of the entertainment. The en graceful motions, 25 cents. 

tire school may take part. ‘Time 2hrs. 25 cents. Dolly, You Must Go to Bed—A charming Doll's 
Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The—A new any number of litthe mothers. 25 cts. 

collection of choice pieces for children in interme rs—A splendid motion song, portray- 

diate grades, 20 cts. ing the trials of little housekeepers. For any 


24 ects. 


bumber. 
The Merry Farmers 


The—A collection 


20 cts 


Favorite Primary Speaker, 


of choice pieees for little children, A costume song for small 





Fin de Siecte Christmas Exercises —Original are. They tell how to raise the biggest crops. A 
recitations, songs, Class exercises, etc. Separate pro- ‘cess, 25 cents, 
gram for each grade, 15 cents, The Quarre 1 —An amusing duet for a little boy and 
Fin De Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises—Ma- girl. Very easy and sure to please. 25 cents, 
terial for severial entertainments. Separate pro- | When Visi ‘Come Round—A humorous de. 


gz, telling how our school ‘shows off. 
before visitors. A sure success, for all occasions. 25° 

“Don't Be So Rough. Jim, [Can't Play To- 
Night.*?—A very pathetic character song for medi- 
um voice (male or female), or duet. 25 cents. 

In the Days IT Went to School—A humorous 
descriptive song in which the old ways and the new 
are compared. A choice solo. 2c. 

Festive Sones for Little Singers—By Elizabeth 


gram for each grade. Original songs, recitations, 
dialogues and many other features. 15 cents, 
Hiawatha Entertainments, Longfellbw’s poem 
arranged by S. Sche Book contains ** Hiawatha: 
a Pantomimed Reading;’ “Hiawatha, a Drama in 
Five Acts?” “Hiawatha Battling with His Father ;” 
“The Famine, a Pantomime 5" *“Tndian Costumes 
and Make-up.”’ Music given and suggested. 35c, 
How to Celebrate —Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 


Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Th: inksgiving Guptill, music by Archibald Humboldt. With act- 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and ions. A new melody for each song,and familiar airs 
noted men. ‘Twenty complete programs, 25 cts. sugested forthose who prefer. 25 cts. 

Holiday Selections — Adapted to the different | Jack Frost’s Mistake. By Ciara J. Denton. A very 
holidays. 30 cents. c ever one act Operetta, for Thanksgiving or any 

Helper in School Entertainments. The—You time. Four speaking parts, and a chorus. § or 
should own one. 25 cts, more boys. 45 min, 2c. 

Holidays’ Carnival, The — A unique entertain-| Just After Christmas Dinner—By Effie Louise 


“A Charming Christmas Song.”’ Solo for 
number of children. 


Koogle, 
boy or girl or chorus for any 
25 cts. 

Little Pinks of Propriety — Character song for 
any number of very prim little Pilgrim maidens. 
A very pleasing and effective production. Words 
and music by Effie Louise Koogle. Sheet music. 
25 cents. 

Surprised Grumbler or How Kris ateate 
ril- 


ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children, Each has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
The tunes are familiar. Time, 30 minutes, 15 cents. 
Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in 
and verse. Especially adapted to girls. 25 cta. 
Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces— Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 


prose 





expressly for the use of the smallest readers and Madea Convert—A Christmas operetta. 
speakers. 25 cts, liant music and full of life. 25 minutes. 15 cents. 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC: If you donot find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


Dansville, N. Y. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





| Price $1.75. 
| Chicago. 


Directions for | 





dialogues, orig- | 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Book Reviews 


‘*Twelve Centuries of English Poetry 
and Prose.’’ Selected and edited by Al- 
phonzo Gerald Newcomer, Professor of 
English, in the Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
veristy, and Alice E. Andrews, Teacher 
of English in the Cleveland High School, 
St. Paul. 7xg ins. 760 pages. Cloth. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 


This is a comprehensive title, and to 
ang ee all English literature, within 

the limits of one volume of a large but not 
inconvenient size, means a very strict 
measure of selection. The idea is to pro- 
vide in this form as much as possible of 
the material with which English classes 
must be supplied. The threefold purpose 
of the editors was ‘‘to include those clas- 
sics of our literature—the ballads, elegies 
and odes, the L’ Allegros and Deserted 
Villages—which afford the staple of school 
instruction ; to supplement these with a 
sufficient number of selections for every 
period to make the volume fairly repre- 
sentative; to go somewhat outside the 
beaten track and make a.libreal addition 


| of selections especiaily from the drama 


and prose to enliven the collection and 
widen its human interest.’’ In carrying 
out these plans, it commences with Beo- 
wulf 700 A. D., as one of the represen- 
tatives of the Anglo-Saxon period. As 
showing its character, a list of the au- 


The difference 


remember this— 


it may save your life. Cathartics, 
bird shot and cannon ball pills—tea 
spoon doses of cathartic medicines 
all depend on irritation of the bowels 
until they sweatenough tomove. Cas- 
carets strengthen the bowel muscles 
so they creep and craw) naturally. 
This means a cure and only through 
Cascarets can you get it quickly and 
naturally. 880 


Cascarets—10c bcx—week’s treat- 
ment. All druggists. Biggest seller 
in the world—million boxes a month, 
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thors used in the Victorian era may be 
given: Carlyle, Macaulay, Newman, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Browning 
(Robert and KHlizabeth), Fitzgerald, 
Clough, Matthew Arnold, Froude,. Hux- 
ley, Ruskin, Rossetti (Dante and Chris- 
tina) Morris, Swinburne, Pater, Steven- 
son. ‘The publishers have not sacrificed 
the appearance of the book to crowd in‘ 
more authors. It is printed in good sized, 
type, with two columns to the page. 


‘*The Teacher and the Scliool.’’ By 
Chauncey P. Colgrove, Professor in the 
Iowa State Teachers’ Coliege. 5x8¥% ins. 
406 pages. $1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

This book is a stimulating study of the 
many-sided activities of the teacher. 
Every aspect of the teacher’s work is dis- 
cusssed with a thoroughness of knowl- 
edge, a grasp, a sanity, and a caretul 
weighing of values that is as rare as it is 
helpful. The aim of the book is not 
technical but practical. This is indica- 
ted by the subjects that have a share in 
the dicsussion:—The Preparation of fhe 
Teacher for his Work; The Importance 
of Child-Study; The Nature and Aims of 
the Sciiool; Classification, Grading, Pro- 
motion, Daily Programme; The Objects 
and Requisites of the Recitation ; Method 
in Teaching the Lesson ; The Importance 
of Habit-Forming; The Value of Sound 
Scholarship and Careful Professional 
Training; The Planning of the Term’s 
Work; The Course of Study ; The Nature 
of the Teaching Process; The Laws of 
Teaching; The Teacher’s Preparation of 


| the Lesson; The Nature and Importance 


of Training. There is an introduction by 
H. H. Seerley, president of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, in which he says: 
‘*No teacher of teachers is more fully 
represented in his book than is the author 
of these pages. He lias been through the 
experiences he suggests, he isan exemplar 
of his philosophy of work, he has given 
all he has in order to attain the high 
standard of capability he has reached, 
while he comprehends in full the prob- 
lems each beginner has to solve.’’ 


‘*Old Fashioned Fairy Tales.’’ Retold 
from the poetic version of Tom Hood. 








or 96 lessons for either Piano, Organ, 
Cornet. 
friends after you learn to play. 


fully simple method, 


to very little. 


friends should know of this offer. 


are marvels of simplicity. 


Mary Hisel, East Chatham, N. Y. 


along fine and enjoying it. 


my friends.’’ 
Mrs. W. 


or your instrument. 


have a reputation for thorougliness. 
class player should know. 


98 Fifth Avenue, 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


An Unparalleled Opportunity For All Lovers of Music 
To Get Music Lessons Free. 


In order to make their home study courses known in every locality the 
International Institute of Music of New York will give free to our readers, 48 
Violin, 
In return they simply ask that you recommend their Institute to your 


You may not know one note from another; 
vou can quickly become a pleasing performer. 
give instruction to either beginners or advanced pupils. 

You will receive one lesson, each week, and your only expense during the 
time you get the FREE lessons will be for postage and music, 


Thousands have learned by mail and you can do the same. 
Write at once. 
to get the Institute’s FREE booklet, which gives full information. 

Every lover of music should take advantage of this generous offer at once. 
Tell your friends about it—cut out this article and show it to them. The lessons 
Piotographs and drawings make everything plain. 
Every mail brings the Institute letters of thanks from their pupils. 
writes—‘‘I have enjoyed your lessons very 
muck and shall always recommend your Institute to others.’’ 

Master J. O. Baumgartner, R. R. No. I, 
I am only eleven years old.’’ 

Miss Margaret Armstrong, Asheville, N. C.—‘‘I am very much pleased 
with the progress I have made and shall not hesitate to praise your school to 


M. Billings, R. R. No. I, Box 47, Guthrie, Okla. 
lessons fine because they are so simple.’’ 

Remember that it is not necessary for you to know anything about music 
Send for these free lessons and see how easy it is to learn 
to read any piece of music and to find the proper keys on the piano or organ. 
Violin and other string instrument pupils who are beginners find it easy to 
tune their instruments when they receive their first lesson. 
The instruction covers every point a first 
The lessons are so simple and easy that they are 
recommended to any person or little child who can read English. 

Thousands have learned to play by mail. 
the Institute’s FREE Booklet—a postal card will bring it by return mail. 


Address, INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF. MUSIC, 
Dept, 194C, 


Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or 


yet, by the Institute’s wonder- 


Thev 


which amonnts 


You and your 
It will mean much to you 


Miss 


Pearl City, Ill.—‘‘I am getting 


—‘‘I like your 


All the courses 


So can you. Write today for 





New York, N. Y. 
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Any Woman Can Make 
$15 to $30 Per Week 


Using Only a Few Hours of Her Time 


My FaceCream is one 

] of the most surprising 
complexion  beautifiers 
ever devised, and I want 
every woman to try it 
just once. With its clean- 
sing qualities it reaches 
deep into the pores — 
opens them so that they 
can throw off the impuri- 
ties from beneath the 
surface. 
Patrican Beauty Cream 
cleanses, preserves and 
J beautifies the skin. It is 
purely vegetable and will 
not cause hair to grow as do many preparations 
made of vaseline or animal fats. Agents wanted 
for this and my fullline of Patrican Toilet Pre- 
parations, includingskin food, bleach and freckle 
lotion, hair tonic, eye tonic, face powders, tooth 
powders, soaps, etc, Some of these every woman 
uses every day in the year. 


I WILL TRUST YOU 


To any woman over eighteen years of age I 
will extend credit for a fullline of my prepara- 
tions so that no money need be invested. A few 
hours of your spare time each day will bring you 
a good, steady income of from $15 to $30 per week. 
Send for sample, try it, prove its superiority to 
a en the market. Get your dealer to car- 
ry the Patrician Preparations and I will pay 
liberalcommission. Send roc (coin) for sample 
in aluminum box and booklet giving descriptions 


of preparations and terms to agents. (Full sized 
STUDY _High-Grade 
rernares for the bar, 
teenth year. Classes begin each month. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 


package 50 cents.) 
; AW Instruction by 
Three Courses ; College, 
Send for catalog giving rules for 
550 Reaper Block, Chicago 





Chicago 





OLIVE R. PRESCOTT, 188 Madison St., 
Correspondence 

Post-Graduate and Business Law. Nine- 

to the bar of the several states. 














LITERARY NOVELS, ESSAYS, 
ASSISTANCE | Poems, Etc., care- 
° fully read, revised 
AUTHORS and corrected. In- 
AGENCY struction, Sugges- 
tion, Advice and 





Disposal. Personal aid to writer sur- 


passes correspondence schools. Send 
for circular. 
Mutual Enterprise Associatien 


Box 52, Nashville, Tenn. 


VENTRILOQUISM 


Man or Boy A me, p~ 9 oo one 
=, phe A stamp for pa 
0, A. SHITH, ROOM 1433 oes Bi BIGELOW wn, Prout, TLL, 


HOW TO TEACH MUSIC IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Complete outlines for Graded, Un-Graded, High and 
Normal Schools, with chapters on ‘‘How to Treat 
Children’s Voices,’’ ‘‘How to Organize, Conduct 
and Write Music for Orchestra 

Can be used with any ‘‘System rat Music.” 

Recommended > the PENN’A STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION. 

Every teacher should own a copy. 
postpaid, 

Hamlin E. Cogswell, 


}Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL stx:s 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous fiesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS Beosaway, now Yoru 





















Price 25 cents, 


Indiana, Penn’a 















“Magic preservation in the pages of broke” 
ARLYLE. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD ian 4 


Monitor Scrap Book 


in which to preserve the choice articles found in 
newspapers and magazines. 

The Monitor Scrap Book is very durable, always 
flat and easy to handle, expanding in thickness to 
accommodate pastings up to the full limit of its 
pages. Size 10x12 inches, cloth, gold stamp. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. Address 


WILLIAM S. LOCKE, Book Binder 
17 Merchants Row Boston, Mass, 














Why Pay Freight on Water? 


Use Rowles’ Ink Essence. Makes a Perfe 
black School Ink. Ink inthis formisr 
Schools of New York Ct and 

PINT PACKAGE MAILED FOR 
Schoo h 





Suoply Cata 
a 4 4 
a 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


By Marion Foster Washburne. Illustrated 
by Margaret Ely Webb. Third and Fourth 
Grades. 6x8% ins. 115 pages. Cloth. 
45c. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 
‘*Long and long and long ago 
When Grandmama was small, 
Her Grandma told her all these tales; 
She listened to them all. 
And now when Grandmama is old— 
As old as she can be— 
She knows these stories all by heart 
And tells them now to me.”’ 


They are the old, old stories, new to 
every generation of children—‘‘Red Rid- 
ing Hood,’’ ‘‘Puss in Boots,’’ ‘‘The 
Sleeping Beauty,’’ ‘‘ Hop-O-My-Thumb”’ 
—but sent out in a book far more attract- 
ive than any grandmama could possibly 
have seen. Thi stories have been finely 
retold, and in a way to well adapt them 
to use as supplementary readers in school 
in the grades indicated. The illustra- 
tions, five full page and twenty-two text, 
are quaint and attractive. Suggestions 


for language, dramatic and illustrative | 


work still further adapt this to the scliool. 
‘The Study of Nature.’’ By Samuel 





Christian Schmucker. Illustrations by 


Katherine Elizabeth Schmucker. 315 | 


pages, Octavo. Cloth. 
Co., Philadelphia. 


J. B. Lippincott 
Vol. 7 in Lippin- 


(Contituued on page 53% 
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FULL JEWELED WALTHAM $ 


fa Fine 20-Year Gold-filled Case. Guaranteed te keep Accurate Time. 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL, ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 


ate se ok my otra one penny until you have seen and examined this 
ll Jeweled Waltham Watch, with Patent Hairepring, 
a ce rae hhand-engraved Case, o> in your own hands, 


Greatest Bargain ofzao $I a Month 


how f: 1 
small ur ar salary or Tecome, oo we will Ly aay E a hi highsgrade adjusted Wan \ 


atch, in gold case, warran’ 25 " 

any a tees Inspection. tie free Wotan 

THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL L DIAMSNO 
™ AND WATCH CREDIT HOUS: 


Write for our big Free Watch and Diemend Catalog. It tells Wi 
all about our Easy Payment Plan, and how we send Waltham, Elgin and Illinois Watches, 
18, 16, 12, and **O”’ 
a 19, ba : 

lewel, anywhere without 
pe Dept. L 46, 92 to 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL, |security or one cent deposit. 
BROS & CO. i858 Branches: Pittsburg, Pa.,St.Louis. Mo. |Send for the Loftis Magazine. It Is Froo. 


~~ 
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School Souvenirs 


Made for Each School, 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





Send for Samples. 




















LEARN WIRELESS & R. R. TELEGRAPHY! Svor2e*.08 fly 


on account of 8-hour law and extensive 

operate under direct supervision of Telegraph Officials and positively place 

Write for ‘catalogue. 
NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE 

Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Memphis, Davenport, Ia., Columbia, S. C., Portland, Ore. 


all students, when qualified. 


‘*wireless’’ 









10,000 Operators 
developments. We 
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Investment, 


Value. 


. to talk with you a little while. 


you and you only. 


Money. 


ing for you to sit in the quiet of your home anc 
whole proposition. 











+. 
M. W. SAVAGE, Pres. e MEDFORD 







on ATONNA _(®@) 


” O7ees 


_~ 


DODGE cenreR 5 


The First El«ctric Line to 
Tap the Wealth of Our 
Golden Northwest. 


an Patch Electric Railroad 


The Dan Patch Electric Railroad yens from Minneapolis to Rochester, and back 


from Lakeville to St. Paul—130 mile: 


lam not merely “thinking” of building this Railroad, lam really building it 
now. The Northern Section is now in successful operation—great crowds tax 
acity of our magnificent cars—3000 tons of steel rails are being delivered 
and Told on the Northfield Division and grading has commenced on the last 


the capac. 


division south. 


lam working to make this the best constructed and biggest dividend-paying 
Electric Railroad inthe country. High-class Electric Roads from New York to 
| pe are great money-makers. I tell you all about it inmy Big Book. This is 
second time I have given the people a chance to sharé with me—my other 


0 CCLINTON FALLS 








once 








continued patronage of nearly three million, thinking, proyressive, hard 
~~ \ YASSON working farmers and stock-raisers. These people are my friends and customers— 
thousands have already invested in my new enterprise—some from your re 
own State and from every State in the Union and every Province in Canada, 
I have builtup a number of big enterprises here in the Northwest and 
now I’m building the biggest of them all It is known as the People’s Electrie 
FO oan Railroad, owned and controlled by the people. 


BELIEVE I can show you the best electric investment oppor- 
tunity that ever came to your notice—I firmly believe it and I 
have backed up my belief by a 6100,000 investment myself. I 
don’t want you to say “yes” or “no” untilyou give me a chance 


If you’ve got some money that you want to place where it will 
bring you big returns, or ifyou want to invest a little each month 
out of your income, give me your careful attention fora little while 
until lcamlay before you an investment proposition that strikes me 
asa great big money maker for the people, and the indisputable 
facts bear me out in my judgment—I want you to have ail the factsand 
then I believe you will want to put your money where it will work for 


Electric Railroads are Proving to be 


Big Money-Makers 


I Am Building the Dan Patch Electric Line and Offer You This 
Opportunity to muvent With Me in This Great Enterprise 


I Will Give You $.000 in the Voting Stock, 
Absolutely Free, in Addition to a 10 Share 
and I Believe this Free 
Stock Will Increase to Over $2000 Cash 
Smaller Investments Will Re- 
ceive Same Proportion of Free Stock. 

























STREET | | 
RULES 
WITH THE} | 
PEOPLES | | | 
MONEY| | 

















Now, the first thing todo is to send you my big 40-page “Book of Elec 
tric Railroad Fac ts,” which I’ll mail you free and at the same time 1 also 
send you my other book called “Why WallStreet Rules With the Pe ople’s 
> When you get thesetwo books which contain ail the facts about 
the Dan Patch Electric Railroad and about me, pe rsonally, then I'm will- 

pass judgme nt on the 


I just want you to have these two free books that will open your eyes 


(@) FARIBAULT about banks and Wall Street and investments in general; and when you 
get these two books I'll stake my chances on whether you ‘ll say Savage 
A is wrong” or “Savage is right,” and it won’t interfere with our feelings 


or friendship if you never invest a dollar or never write me again. I offer 
you these two books free—I want to show you how you can make your 


money work and earn for you. 
Now justa minute, while I give you a few facts. 


out of Minneapolis for the past 22 years. 


Street Rules With the 


are free—some of these Wall 
your eyes. 
works for Wall Street. 


new enterprise paid 8 per cent the first nine monthsand 10 percentagain this year. 


them all, 











— have just publis 


Now is your chance to share with me in this enterprise—the greatest of 
I will give you 81000 in voting stock in addition to a small investment. 
I want to send you the estimated net profit statement, showing how your 


MAIL ME THIS “FREE BOOKS” COUPON 3 


pont rane ia guarantee to protect our stock equally with my own and that it will make exactly the same per cent of ¢ 
This is trulya r?g 8 road that is owned and controlled by the people. 
ed a splendid photograph, 15x21 showing our splendid cars crowded with people arriving at 
Washburn Park Station. I will send you one free with the books—I want to tell you 
pogo this investment opportunity and how 4000 small investors have made it possible 
and operate this line without the help of Wall Street. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Perhaps nine out of 
ten readers of this paper know me already, but to those who do not, I 
want to say that l’ve been doing a national and international business 


My business is now the largest of its kind in the world—made so by the 


investment can rapidly increase in cash value, 
is contained in my Big Book of Electric 
you to have it even though you never invest a dollar, and I am 
especially anxious for you to have my new Book, “Why Wall 
People’ 's Money.’ 

Don’t be backward about sending for these books 
you to have them and they won't cost you a cent—they M. W. 

Street secrets will open chew 

I want you to see how the people’s money 
I want to show you 
make your money work for you and for no one else, 


Send For The 2 Books Now. 


Money.” 


M. W. SAVAGE, President ........... 


Railroad Facts. 


how to e 


hese gon ecb me your two Books 
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This information 
I want ¢ 


I want 


Savage, 
President 

Dan Patch 
Electric Railroad 
¢ Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Mr. Savage:—I don’t 


pio whether I'll invest any 
ey or not, but would like to 
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Best Novels at Popular Price 


POPULAR COPYRIGHT 


FICTION. sous wv usar SOLENT 9 


The list includes many of the most popular and best selling titles among recent fiction as well 
as soine standards of earlierissue. All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 per volume. 
Our price for them is 45 cents per volume. Complete editions. Handsome cloth bindings. If 
ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 12 centsper volume. (Space allows us to list only a 
portion of the 500 or more of these books carried in stock. See our Catalogue for full list together 
with 5;000 other books at proportionately low prices.) 

Many New Titles Now Given for the First Time in This List 


Abner Daniel Will N. Harben | Janice Meredith-—Paul Leicester Ford. 
Adventures of Francois-—-S. Weir Mitchell. Judith of the Cumberlands--Alice MacGowan. 
Ancient Law, The—Ellen Glasgow Jungle, The Upton Sinclair. 

Archbishop and the Lady, The—Mrs. S Katrina Roy Rolfe Gilson 

Adventures of Sherlock Holmes— Doyle. Kindred of the Wild, Tho—Roberts 

Affair at the Inp, The--Kate D. Wiggins. Kentuckian, The James Ball Naylor. 

Alton of Somasco- Harold Blindloss. ~ Knight of the Cumberland John Fox, Jr. 

Alice of Old Vincennes M. Thompson. Lady of Quality, A—Frances H. Burnett 
Around the World with Josiah Allen’s Wife Lady Rose’s Daughter—- Mrs. H. Ward. 

Arms and the Woman—-Harold MacGrath, Langford of the Three Bars Boyles _ 

Arthur Bonnicastle —J. G. Holland Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel, The--Randall Parrish 
Ashes of Empire Robert W. Chambers Lavendar and Old Lace—Myrtle Reed. 

At the Mercy of Tiberius—-Augusta Evans Wilson Leopard’s Spots, The-- Thos, Dixon, Jr. 








Crowinshield. 


Holley 


Audrey—Mary Johnston. Levenworth Case, The Auna K. Green, 
Awakening of Helena Richie, The Margaret Del.and | Lin McLean- Owen Wister. 

Banker and the Bear, The —Henty M Webster. Lion and the Mouse, The Klein and Hornblower. 
Barlasch of the Guard—H1i. Seton Merriman. Little Brother of the Rich—J. M. Patterson 
Barriers Burned Away—i. P. Roe. Little Brown Jug at Kildare, The -M. Nicholson. 


Battle Ground, The -Hllen Glasgow. 
Battle of the Strong—Gilbert Parker. 
Beautiful Joe’s Paradise Matshal!l Saunders 
Belle of Bowling Green, The Amelia Barr 
Best Man, The Harold McGrath 

Beth Norvell— Randall Parrish 

Beverly of Graustark —G. B. McCutcheon. 
Blazed Trail, The--Stewart Kdward White. 
Bob Hampton of Placer— Randall Parrish. 
Bob, Son of Battle - Alfred Ollivant. 
Brethren, The Hi. Rider Haggard 
Brewster’s Millions- Geo. B. McCutcheon 
By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchmont. 

By Wit of Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 
Caleb West- F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Calumet “K”—Merwin-Webster 

Call of the Wild, The —Jack London 
Cameron Pride, The--Mary ]. Holmes 
Captain of the Grayhorse Troop -Hamlin Garland. 
Cap’n Eri Joseph C. Lincoln, 
Cardigan—R. W. Chambers 

Car of Destiny--C. N. & A. N, Williamson 


Little Sister of Destiny y lett Burgess 
Little Citizens» Myra Kelly. _ 

Little Minister, The J. M. Barrie. . 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, The—John Fox, Jr. 
Little Traitor to the South, A—C. T. Brady. 

Looikng Backward—HKdward Bellamy. 

Luck of the Roaring Camp, The Bret Harte. 

Lure of the Mask, The——Harold MacGrath, 

Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holmes, 

Madeline— Mary J. Holmes. 

Maid of Maiden Lane, The Amelia Barr. 

Maid at Arms, The.— Robt. W. Chambers. 

Main Chance, The.— Meredith Nicholson. 

Maker of History, AE. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Man on the Box, The. Harold MacGrath. 

Man from Red Keg, The.—HKugene Thwing. 

Man of the Hour, The, Octave Thanet, 

Marcella. - Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Marriage of William Ashe, The.— Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Masquerader, The.—K atherine C, Thurston. 

Master of Warlock, The.—G. C. Eggleston, 

Merivale Banks, The Mary J. Holmes, 


Cattle Baron’s Daughter Harold Bindloss : Missourian, The.—HKugene P. Lyle. 
Cecelia’s Lovers—Amelia FB. Bart Mistress of Bonaventure, The—H. Bindloss, 
Conquest of Canaan, The 8. Tarkington Mr. Pratt--Joseph C. Lincoln 

Castle Craneycrow——-Geo. B. McCutcheon My Mamie Rose Owen Kildare. 
Cavaliers, The--Geo. W. Cable My Lady of the North... Randall Parrish, 
Checkers-—-li. M. Blossom, Jr. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 
Chip of the Flying U.. B. M. Bowers Nancy Stair. Elinor Macartney Lane, 
Choir Invisible, The James Lane Allen Octopus, The— Frank Norris. 


One Woman, The Thos. Dixon 

Partners of the Tide Joseph C. Lincoln. 
People of the Abyss Jack London, 
Phroso- Anthony Hope. 

Pines of Lory, The—J. A. Mitchell 


Christian, The — Hal! Caine 

Circuit Rider, The—bLkdward Eggleston 
Clansman, The-—-Thos. Dixon, }1 

Colonel Carter of Cartersville——P. Hopkifsons 
Conqueror, The —Gertrude. Atherton 





mith, 


Courier of Fortune, A~ A. W. Marchmont | Pole Baker —Will N. Harben. 
Crossing, The Winston Churchill | Port of Missing Men Meredith Nicholson. 
Crisis, The Winston Churchill Power Lot -S. P. McLean Green. 


Powers and Maxine, The~ Williamsons 

Princess Maritza Percy Brebner. 

Princess Passes, The—C. N and A. M. Williamson. 
Princess Virginia, The —C. N. & A. M. Williams. 
Prisoner of Zenda The—Anthony Hope. 

Prisoners of Hope— Mary Johnston. 

Prodigal Son, The—Hiall Caine. 

Promoters, The Wm. Hawley Smith. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm—K. D. Wiggin 
Reckoning, The Robt. W. Chambers. 


Darrel of the Blessed Isles— Irving Bachellet 
Dash for a Throne, A~A. W. Marchmont 
Daughter of the Snows, A -Jack London 
David Harum—lKidward N. Wescott. 

David Balfour Robert Louis Stevenson 
Day’s Work The—Rudyard Kipling. 
Deborah— James Ludlow, 

Deliverance, The—Kllen Glasgow. 

Divine Fire, The— May Sinclair. 

Don Orsino—F. Mariou Crawford 


Dorothy South George Cary Eggleston. Red Rock—Thos. Nelson Page. 

Dr. Latimer-—Clara Louise Burham Red Saunders David Graham Phillips. 
Dr. Luke of the Labador —N. Duncan. Rena’s Experiment— Mary J. Holmes. 

Dr. Sevier—George W. Cable. Resurrection—Leo Tolstoi. 

Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller. Return of Sherlock Holmes, The-- Doyle. 
Edna Brewning— Mary J. Holmes. Right of Way, The- Gilbert Parker, 
Eternal City, The - Hall Caine. Richard, Yea-and-Nay — Maurice Hewlett. 
Emmy Lou~ Helen R. Martin. Rosalind at Red Gate--M. Nicholson. 
Fighting Chance, The- R. W. Chambers Rose 0’ the River—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Filigree Ball, The Anna Katherine Greene Rost of the World—A. and EF. Castle. 
Firing Line, The-Robert W. Chambers. Rudder Grange -Frank Stockton. 

Fool Errant, The Maurice Hewlett Rupert of Hentzau—- Anthony Hope. 

Four Feathers, The - A. EK. W. Mason. Satan Sanderson—Hallie Eminie Rives. 
54-40 or Fight) Emerson Hough. Saracinesca —F. Marion Crawford. 
Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston, Sarita the Carlist—A. W. Marchmont. 


| Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. 

Shepherd of the Hills, The—Harold B. Wright 
| Seats of the Mighty, The Gilbert Parker. 
Silas Strong—-Irving Bachellor. 

Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer—Brady. 

Sir Nigel--A. Conan Doyle, 

Six-Cylinder Courtship—-E. S. Field 


Garden of Allah, The Robert Hichens 
Garden of Lies, The —Justus Miles Forman 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford George R, Chester. 
Gordon Keith Thomas Nelson Page. 
Graustark~ George Bi McCutcheon 

Great Mogul, The-—Louis rracy. 

Grey Cloak, The--Haro!d MacGrath. 









Green Diamond, The A. Morrison. Soldier of Virginia, A—B. FE. Stevenson. 
Half a Rogue—Harold MacGrath. Son of the Wolf, The—Jack London. 

Hearts and Masks Harold MacGrath Southerners, The—Cvrus Townsend Brady. 
Heart’s Highway, The—Mary FE. Wilkins. Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson. 


| St. Elmo— Augusta Evans (Wilson). 

| St. Ives--Robert Louis Stevenson. 

| Storm Center, The--Chas. E. Craddock. 

| That Lass 0’ Lowries—rances H. Burnett. 
| That Mainwaring Affair—A.M. Barbour. 

| That Printer of Udell’s—Harold B, Wright 
Three Daughters of the Confederacy— Brady. 

| Tillie: A Mennonite Maid—Helen R. Martin. 

| To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston 

| Tracy Diamonds, The—Mary J. Holmes. 

| Two Vanrevels, The—Booth Tarkington. 
Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson, 
Vergilius—Irving Bacheller. 

| Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 
Voice of the People, The—Eilen Glasgow. 
Wheel of Life, The— Ellen Glasgow. 

Wher Patty Went to College—Jean Webster. 
When Wilderness Was King,—R. Parrish. 
Winston of the Prairie—H. Bindloss 


Hallie Erminie Rives 
Amelia E, Barr. 


Hearts Courageous 

Heart of Jessy Laurie 

Heart of Rome, The--F. Marion Crawfor 1. 

Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. 

Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland 

Hesper—Haimlin Garland, 

Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston 

House of a Thousand Candles, The M. Nicholsoa 

House of Mirth, The Edith Wharton 

Hugh Worthington—- Mary J. Holmes. 

In the Alamo—Opie Read. 

If! were King—Justin H. McCarthy. 

Infelice—Augusta Evans Wilson. 

In the Bishop’s Carriage Meredith Michelson. 

In the Palace of the King —Crawford. 

In Connection with the DeWilloughby Claim 
Hodgson Burnett. 

In the Name of a Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 

Interfence of Patricia—Lillian Bell 

Iron Heel, The—Jack London. Weavers, The--Gilbert Parker. 

Jane Cable—Geo. B. McCutcheon | Younger Set, The—R. W. Chambers. 


Send for Compiete Catalogue Listing Over 5,000 Books 
We makea specialty of supplying Libraries, aud thus necessarily carry a large assortment 
and purchase in large quantities ;or this purpose. We give our customers the benefit of the very 
low prices thus secured, whether they buy one or one bundred copies. You can save money by 
buying your books from us. 

, BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. Any onewofthe above books will be given as a reward for secur- 
ing one new subscriber to cither Primary Plans or Normal Instructor, Remit the full subscrip- 
tion fee ($1.00 for Prima.y Plans, $1.00 for Normal Instructor) and 12c postage for each book. 
You can secure as many books as you obtain subscriptions, but under no circumstances can 
your own subscription be included. 


Frances 
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Immigration for the Year 

Final corrected figures covering the last 
fiscal year, ended June 30, show that the 
grand total of immigrants admitted into 
this country was 1,041,570. This was 
about 300,000 less than the year before. 
This does not count tourists and other 
‘‘non-immigrants’’ who came here to the 
number of 156,000, nor 243,000 of our 
own citizens who returned from travels 
abroad. . 

Nearly 25,000 aliens were debarred and 
sent back home at the cost of the steamer 
companies, on account of being anar- 
chists, polygamists, idiots, contract la- 
borers, diseased persons, paupers, etc. 
About 30,000 of our people went over the 
border into Canada, as emigrants. 

The Italians still head the list of im- 
migrants—over 223,000 of them having 
come over this year. Next were the 
Poles, of whom there were over 128,000. 
Of Hebrews there were 84,000; Germans, 
71,000; English, 53,000; Irish, 38,000; 
African negroes, 5,000; Japanese, 2,800, 
and Chinese 1,700.—7he Pathfinaer. 


’T is distance lends enchantment to the 


view 
And clothes the mountain with its azure 
hue. —Campbell. 





NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


Be It Ever So Humble, Joy Rules Where 
Hearts Are Happy 


Is your home attractive to you? Or do you 
simply live there because it’s just plain home? 
Home is only what you makeit. If it’s dull it’s 
because you may be weary. If it’s sunny it’s 
because you are sunny, 

If it’s dull there is an offer for you that will 
bring sunshine into every corner of it.. If it’s 
sunuy now you can make it a hundred times 
more attractive. The great Edison phonograph 
makes a palace out of the humblest home, just 
as it makes the grandest home the place of 
strongest attraction. 

And the Edison phonograph distributors are 
making such a surprisingly liberal offer that the 
best Edison machines are now within the reach 
of all, 


What the Editor Says 


The editor of this paper knows well the differ- 
ence in the home a phonograph makes. He had 
hisdull momentstillhe got aninstrument. Then 
what a change! 

“It’s wonderful,” was the cry from all. 

“The boys never were at home so much,” said 
mother. ees 

‘Why it’s the best dance music I ever heard,” 
said my girl. 

You can’t tear me away from my phonogrgph 
now. 

What I did you can do. 

You cau make your home cheerful in a remark- 
ably simple way, for the Edison poceesray> is 
being sent out on free trial to all honest, respon- 
sible people. 


Surprise in the Catalog 


Our new illustrated Edison Catalog, which you 
can get by clipping the coupon on page 39, quotes 
the great Edison fireside outfit at its rockbottom 
price on a special Free Offer. With this great 
Edison cataiog you get a list of beautiful pieces 
and comic recitations, 1,500 selections of the 
great classics as wellasthe latest popular airs. 
This catalog is free, prepaid, and with this 
catalog you get full explanation of the free trial 
offer. I, as editor, would certainly advise you to 
get this catalog. 

Suppose you want to give an afternoon or 
evening entertainment to your friends--one of 
the kind that costs a dollar or two in the big 
cities. You select your list and you can havea 
free concert, playing any band piece, song, reci- 
tation or other record you wish. Your guests 
will bedelighted. Forinstance, one of my wife’s 
programs was something like this: 


An Afternoon Concert 


345 ‘‘Rose of the World” (Herbert)...Orchestra 
gi62 ‘Silver Threads Among the Gold’’...... Song 
10306 ‘‘When I Dream in the Gloaming of 
MO peseesdeeacce isu cheaskspereyeate 
8902 Virginia Reel... 
RPE AE OUEST a i caseee np acnds issen chan sce Song 
10300 “The Dancing Girl’’..... .-+...-Sousa’s Band 
8130 ‘‘Miserere”’ from “Il Trovatore” 
des 5560604000005 50004 Edison Concert Band 
G7Or SDI. oc cove sescssss-s- Patriotic Selection 
10159 ‘‘ Tittle, Tattle, Tattle Tale’”’ 
09m tecesesseeess+s.-POpular “Kid” Song 
7267 ‘‘Nearer, My God, To Thee’’..Sacred Quartet 
67 “Sing Me to Gleep”’...........006 ssccecd Son 
172 Ballet music from “William Tell’’,....Ban 












Phonograph a Necessity 


The editor is so confident of your approval that 
he is inclined to grow enthusiastic. Why, a 
phonograph is no iongera luxury. It is a real 
necessity, and almost everybody is getting one. 
And it isn’t a fad,either. You play the things 
you like over and over, and they always are 
sweet and refreshing. 

The Edison catalog which I received, and 
which costs nothing, is a marvel. I, as editor, 
advise you to sign the coupon on page 39 and get 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


the great Edison catalog. 
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Wonderful Surprise 
_ For Every Woman 


Mdme. DuBarrie Astonishes American Women 
By Wonderful System of Body-Lines. 


Will Show Any Woman Thrilling Details Ilus- 
trated, By Mail, Free. 





There is hardly one American woman in a thous- 
and who is satisfied with her present development 
especially of her chest, neck and shoulders. dme 
DuBarrie is here to tell each one the remarkable re 
sults produced by the DuBarrie Body-Line System and 
exactly how to obtain results rapidly andin a lasting 
way. Weare witness to the astonishing transforma- 
tion produced in a few day’s time bv this remarkable 
Body-Line Method. 





We advise every woman to sendfor these remark- 
able details and then each woman can doit and judge 
for herself, and realize allshe has heretofore missed. 
Spend a minute to fill out and mail the coupon be 
low and be thankful the rest of your lifethat you did it. 
No matter how old you arezor how young or how 
undeveloped you may be. or what the condition of your 
health, itdoesn’t matter Nothing like this Body-Line 
System has ever been known to American women. It 
makes you what Nature intended you to be, gives you 
Suberb lines especially to the neck, chest, shoulders,etc. 
The Mdme. DuBarrie Body-Line System has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with physical culture, nothing to 
do with exercise, but merely development where it is 
most desired, and which is lasting. There is no:mas- 
saging, uo rubbing, no ointment, but a remarkable 
system which every woman should learn about at 
once. Just send coupon below. Don’t miss it. 
The DuBarrie System has nothing to do with phys- 
ical strength, nor exercise, but merely development 
where it is most desired and which is lasting. 


FREE BODY-LINES COUPON. 
Mdme. DuBarrie, 
1994 Quinlan Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
..,, Send me at once by return mail free, the 
thrilling illustrated details of the DuBarrie Body- 
Line System, especially those relating to the 
shoulders, neck, chest, ete. 
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New Rupture Cure 


Don’t Wear A Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance. New dis- 
covery. Wonderful. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads Automatic. 
Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. No 
salves, No lymphol. No lies.- 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial. 
Pat. Sept. 10, 01. 


CATALOGUE FREE, 


C. E. BROOKS, 3230 Brooks 
Building, [arshall, Michigan 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


STUART'S PLAS-TR-PADS are different 
from the painful truss, being made 
self-adhesive purposely to hold the 
rupture in place without stra 
buckles or springs—eannot slip, 
so cannot chafe or compress 
against the pelvic bone. The 
most obstinate cases eured in the pri- 
vacy ofthe home. Thousands have 
successfully treated themselves without 
nindrance from work, Soft as velvet—easy to 
apply—inexpensive, Process of cure is natural, 
so no further use for trusses. We “wy what we 


AL OF PLAPAO stictticiy rnek. Write TOpAT. 
Address—-PLAPAO LABOBATORIES, Block 91, St. Louis, Mo. 


§ rictuies 50° 


8x15 Beautiful 
yy 4 3 for 25c. 18 for $1.00 
iam] Reproductions of World’s Famous 
Paintings in Carbon, Platino and 
Sepia prints. 


Money back if not satisfied. 
EDER ARTCO., 3641 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago. 























Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 

Methods and We assist 

in securing positions. Over one hundred 

Home Study Courses under Professors in 

Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 

Write to-day. 
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, Wanamaker’s 
- New York Fall Catalog is 
:- now being mailed, free. 
; It is an excellent Guide 
a Book of New York and Paris 
4 wearing apparel. 
’ We pay postage on mail 
shipments of $5 or more. 
See Catalog for Freight 
and Express Free Delivery 
terms throughout the U. 5. 
Just write us: "Please 
send Free Catalog No. 26." 
New York 
k- 
: Si ati 
e oo 
it. 552° A WEEK SHOU 
vd NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
ne c~ 
It 
ou 
tc. 
30- 
to 
1s 
as- 
ble 
at 
ys- 
on 
We Want Men or Women 27,555 
age and possessing a little of the “I can” and 
B will” spirit. So if you are making less than 
. $35.00 per week and expenses, and wish a high- 
class, permanent position as a trained, success- 
ful salesman, in which you can make money 
right from the start, write usatonce. It makes 
no difference whether you have had previous 
experience or not, as in order to fit you for our 
work we give a $75.00 course in P: ical Sales- 
ail manship free to all whom we accept. 
oe Stace, Burroughs & Company 
e Suite 517, 309 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 














DUTCH COLLAR 
AND BELT PIN 


FREE 




























































dis- 
oa With Your Initial 
ws 
as 
No 
ies.- 
rial, 
oks 
yan 
5 This pin is made in Roman Gold satin finish with a 
bright raised polished letter and an elegant rose design 
ent that makes it pass for a $5.00 pin. We are using this pin 
ade as a leader to advertise our popular line of Jewelry. 
the Simply send your name with 2Oe enclosed to pay mail- 
’ ing and advt. expenses and we will send you one of these 
2 fer gland baie in aed lmcrstion penctsge™= 
0} ize. 
The BEST SILVER CO. Depte ¥. G, 88 Chambers St., New York City, 
i- eaten 
ave = 
rout | 
ay Make the Farm Pay 
t we Complete Home Study Courses in Agri- 
v Flericultere, Landscape Ger- 
AY. dening, Forestry, Poultry Cultere and Veterinary 
Mo. Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
= nell University and other eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
C Prot, B Courses under able professors in leading 
rooks colleges. 250 free. Write 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE. SC 
1 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
) 
108 
and S NEW 1911 PATTERN 
a Si Rings, just like illustration, war- 
3 pa Bo A Initial engraved FREE. 
wage. One sample ring by mail, postpaid, 10 cts. 
— BEST RING CO., Dept. .N. 
— 83 Chambers St., - + New York City 
. ee 
Ss F A new York fur manufacturer over- 
oxé stocked with Furs will send C. O. D. 
; with privilege of examination at our 
ony. — & magnificent brocaded satin-lined Russian 
ist rm k Lynx fur set, neimal muff and cape collar with 
$73 utiful heads an.J tails for $12. Store price $30. 
ing RUSSIAN FUR CO., 30 E. 12th Street, New York. 
aL R 
a EPORT CARDS 








For a complete 1 Com! Quarte: 
Yom Reportand Promoy —— Paice lice gee 
rite FRED CURETON, BIXBY, MO. 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 51) 


cott‘s Educational Series, edited by Mar- 
tin G. Brumbaugh. 

A book for the teacher, not for use with 
the pupils in the schoolroom. If you are 
in doubt as to the value of, or find it 
irksome to find the time for, the teaching 
of Nature Study, this is just the book for 
your need. You will finish it with clear 
ideas of ‘the value and complete practica- 
bility of such teaching. If you are con- 
vinced of the value of Nature Study, but 
lack the proper training and haven’t the 
time at your command to take such train- 
ing, get this book and begin—results will 
very soon be evident. But many a teacher 
—I know from expérience—has the train- 
ing, believes thoroughly in the work, and 
yet stands appailed by the vastness of the 
subject.’. Her work is desultory and lacks 
point just because she has studied it so 
much and has not mastered the question 
‘*How?’’ This book is just her answer. 
A little quiet time spent with it will 
smooth away the anxious lines from her 
brow and send her into the schoolroom 
with a new joy in her Nature Study 
teaching, which will in the end be-worth 
to herself and her pupils many times the 
price of the book. 


‘* Mary of Plymouth.’’ By James Otis. 
Cloth, I2mo, 156 pages, with illustra- 
tions. Price, 35 cents. American Book 
Company, New York. ‘ 

Written by one of the most popular 
authors of ———— books, this supple- 
mentary reader tells the story of the Ply- 
mouth colony from the viewpoint of a 
child. She tells of the crude log house 
built by her father, of encounters with 
Indians, both friendly and unfriendly, of 
fires kindled without matches and bread 
baked without ovens, of spoons formed 
from clam shells and dishes from pump- 
kins and gourds, of the school kept in 
the fort, of the long hours of preaching 
in the meeting house, of fast days and 
feast days, and of a wonderful trip ina 
moe: to Salem. The book will appeal 
directly to children, and give them an 
accurate knowledge of historical facts 
while affording reading as interesting as 
any story book. The illustrations are 
numerous and attractive. 


Books Received 


Under this heading we will mention each month, 
books which have come to our desk... This will em- 
brace both new books and new editions. Move ex- 
tended notice will be given such books as occasion 





| demands and our space will allow under Book Re- 


views. 

‘*Tiie Science of Poetry and the Phil- 
osophy of Language.’’ By Hudson 
Maxim. 294 pages. 7x16 in. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. $2.50 net. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York. 

‘‘Twelve Centuries of English Poetry 
and Prose.’’ Selected and edited by Al- 
plhonso Gerald Newcomer and Alice E. 
Andrews. 63%x9g ins. 756 pages. Cloth. 
$1.75. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

‘‘When America Became a Nation.’’ 
By Tudor Jenks. Table of Events and 
Dates, Bibliography and Index. 5x7% 


| ins. 308 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

‘*Mind and Voice.’’ Principles and 
Methods in Vocal Training. By S. S. 
Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D. 5%x8 ins. 456 
pages. Cloth. Boston Expression Co., 
Boston. 

‘*The Teacher and the School.’’ By 
Chauncey P. Colgrove, A. M., Sc. D. 
5x7% ins. 406 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

“Ethics for Children.’’ A Guide for 
Teachers and Parents. By Ella Lyman 
Cabot. 5x8ins. 262 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

‘*Problems of the Elementary School.’’ 
By Arthur C. Perry, Jr., Pl. D. 5x8 ins. 
224 pages. Cloth. $1.25 net. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 

‘‘The Basket Woman.’’ A Book of 
Indian Tales for Children. By Mary 
Austin. Illustrated. 5x7% ins. 222 
pages. Cloth. 60c. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 

‘‘Among School Gardens.’’ By M. 
Louise Greene, M.Pd., Ph.D. Illus- 
trated. 5%x8 ins. 388 pages. Cloth. 
$1.25 postpaid. Charities Publication 
Committee, (Russell Sage Foundation) 
New York. 








Fulton & William Streets, 


Box 122 has four 
colors; Carmine, 
Ultramarine Blue, 
Black, and Perfect 
Yellow: and one 
No.7 brush. Char 
coal Gray or an ex. 
tra cake of Yellow 


can be substituted 
for Black. 


as reemay in school who give instruction in color work, 


probably have their preferences as to the make of colors used. 


Try Devoe School Colors in your work ; learn how true in color they are ; 


how uniform in texture; how much better than those you have been using ; 
you'll prefer ‘‘Devoe’’ ever after ; most teachers do who use them. 


Use Devoe Wood Stains for manual training work ; for stencilling use 


Devoe Stencil and and Stencil Colors ; and Devoe brushes for all. 


Special rates to schools and teachers, 
Address Dept. 3 for catalogue. 


- Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 1214 Grand Avenue, 


New York. Kansas City. 








FREE TO TEACHERS 


ALL-IN-ONE TOOTH BRUSH 


This liberal offer means just exactly what it says. We 
shall give one of our fine All-in-One tooth brushes absolute- 
ly free to every teacher who sends fortwo boxes of All- 
in-One dental tablets, Price soc. A scientific triumph. 
The purest —most antiseptic—sanitary and con- 
venient tooth cleansers made. Prevent de- 
cay. Make teeth pearly white. Pleasant to 
taste—harmiless. Prevent tartar form- 
ation—dissolve old tartar, neutralize 
acidity of mouth, cure sore and 
bleeding gums and _ harden 
them. When teeth are in 
good shape, constant use 


of tablets renders them ‘ 
practically immune J 
from decay. @ 
Perfectly at 


harmless 














Brush 
Holds 20 
Cleanings 


A constant delight—indispen- 

sable luxury at home, visiting or 

traveling. Can be carried anywhere— 

always ready for use. No necessity for mus- 

sy paste, powder or soap. Bristles set in hard 

rubber, renewable for2sc. Handle will last a life- 
time. Thousands in use—every owner is satisfied 

delighted, With each order we include free and valuable 







oe information on the hygiene and care of teeth. Don’t wait 
- for aminute. Send soc now for tablets and get soc brush free. 
children. 





The Sanicula Chemical Ce., Telede, Ohio. 














Two Year’s Credit—One Year’s Free Trial 


ornish Pianos and Organs are sold to you only direct from the facto 


against risk in placing a Cornish in your home. 


Pianos @ Organs 
Buy At. Lowest, Factory Price 












by the 
maker at lowest factory price. Three gen- 
erations and over 50 years in business stand 
back of the Cornish Plan. Nowhere else 
can you buy a high grade instrument on this plan. 
No Money In Advance 

Use any Cornish Instrument 80 Days F ree, then if 
satisfactory start payment—all the eredit needed 
—on terms of your own choice, with the understanding 
that if not satisfactory any time within a year it may 
be returned and your money refunded with 6 per cent 
interest. Cornish instruments are GUARANTEED 

longest. 



















FOR LIFE, have the sweetest tone and last 
We pay freight if desired, 
Save - 
Write today for the wonderful new Cornish Book, tell- 
ing how we do without dealers and save you 
money and why only the Cornish instruments are good 
enough for you. Also Reference Book of 5000 
recent purchasers and copy of our Bond of In- 


CORNISH CO. Mesisse otecare 


Established Over 60 Years 








demnity which protects you 





90000..:°PRIZES GIVEN FREE 





Every one sending an answer to 
this puzzle will get a prize. The 


CAN YOU SOLVE IT? 











ae wa s prizes range in value to piano buy- 
_ ers from $50 to $175; the nearer 
—_— correct the answer the more valu- 
co | @ x able the prize. ~ 
ae SEND IN YOUR ANSWER. YOU 
. we ea MAYGET THE HIGHEST 
— PRIZE 
Take any number from one to four- 
teen inclusive. Do not use any num- Only one answer allowed from the same 


ber more than twice. Place one 

number in each of nine squares so 

that when they are added i 
horizontally 


family. I am offering these prizes in order 
to introduce and advertise the high-grade 
Purcell pianos. I will send you the prize 








ularly or » the total will 
make 37. you win, with full particulars. Send in 








your answer at once, on this or a separate sheet of paper, to 
FACTORY TO HOME PIANO MAN 
: L. Ss. PURCELL Dept. Q, No. 8 Western Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘*A History of the United States.’’ For 
Schools. By S. E. Forman. 5%x8 ins, 


° bao, 
For Presentation 471 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.0 
Cc OO Ou’N 7 enirs t net. Century Co., New York. 
to Pupils ‘*The Song Series, Book II.’’ By Alr 
E. Bentley. 7x8ins. 142 pages. Clo: | 
42c net. A. S. Barnes Co., New York. 


At Close of Term, Holidays or Special Occasions “Rex's Adventures Among the Oly 


pics.’’ A Thrilling Treasure Hunt, 4 
THESE ARE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR EACH SCHOOL H. A. Stanley. 5x8ins. 391 pages, Ii. 


We print YOUR Souvenir especially for YOUR School. It bears YOUR name and the name of YOUR school, also the names of YOUR lustrated. Cloth. Laird & Lee, Chicago, 
school officers, YOUR pupils, and when so ordered, YOUR PHOTOGRAPH or that of the school building, as preferred. It is these per- ‘Captains of Industry.’’ Select 
sonal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. Sketches with Introduction and Ilustr 


The fact that the Teacher’s Photograph or that of school building can be added at so small a cost is a most attractive feature. tions. By James Parton.  Riversic 
| Literature Series. 4%x7 ins. 114 pages. 


OUR LINK of Souvenirs is suited for all occasions whena gift or remembrance is desired. Among these are someespecially for Cloth. 25¢. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos. 
| ton. 


THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS-TIME “A Forward Step.’” For the Demoe. 


r racy of Tomorrow. By William Thum, 
Thanksgiving Souvenir | The Holly Souvenir Sx7¥4 ins, 235 pages. Cloth $1.50. - Thé 


This Souvenir has front | Holly, ever suggestive of Twentieth Century Co., Boston. 
and back covers of fine, | Christmas time, is repro- “Little Rhymes for Little Readers.” 
white, flexible Bristol | duced in natural s a By Wilhelmina Seegmiller. 6x8 ins. 87 
Board. Size3%x6% in. | colors. The il- gee te pg pages. Cloth. Iilustrated. $1.25. Rand 
The front card has a | lustration af- ae ape McNally & Co., Chicago. 
beautiful design : in fords but amea- a ee = ‘Old Fashioned Fairy Tales.’’ Retold 
which Thanksgiving | gre idea of the ee a DE from the Poetic Version of Tom Hood 
emblems are promi- | real beauty of WOU ae ca By Marion Foster Washburne. 6x8 ius, 
nent. It is printed | this souvenir, ae P — a. 115 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth. 
in colors and gold j It has frontand back ° > 45c. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 
eo. ‘The covers of fine white, Be ff are : ‘Riverside Educational Monographs, 
¢ ox number of | Bristol Board, and | : ee \ Unif. e Vj ‘Jot! © 
the school, school | inner sheets of fine yy }} + (Ue sine, SNe me LOG 35m 
Fah pect eB Pee oo ‘ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston), 
\ oflicers and the | laid paper with the [| é 14 - “ (“The Probl f Vocati 1 Ed 
names of all the | name or number of A a 4: eos a ti xf ey Dax ia Ss dde -" D a 
pupils and the | theschool,thenames | @aawEey La ae read Teacl ‘s Ph re rn ” B 
teacher are print- | of school officers, } ~ @ ei 4 ix | Piilis A pee 9 ga: yee a 
che : > | in \ illiam DeWitt Hyde. 88 pages. ‘‘The 
ed upon inside | and ofallthe pupils, | Pr a Pe ; Ideal Teacher’? By G Herbert Pal 
sheets; tied to- | the teacher, date, [> “Bgmetac ee Ny) je fee Ca ee oe 
\ gether with silk | etc. Allaretied at fF » ieee ie | cap | Sr 3? _— ; 
scord. This Sou- | corner withsilk cord. Zed Bee sme rs | ee | “‘The Story of Sigurd the Volsung.” 
"venir is furnish- | This souvenir is sup- : a’ : | Written in verse by William Morris, Por- 
ed with photograph | plied either with = ae ca tions condensed into prose by Winifred 
of teacher in oval, or | picture of the Ma- & e Seite Turner, B, A, and Helen Scott, B. A. 
| without as desired. donna in oval, or &* 5 te ii | 744X5¥% ins. 136 pages. Cloth. 5o0c net. 
 iaiins tke-natls Phctinesh PRICES: With Photograph aa | Pit of teacher. Holly Style—With Photograph Louginans, Green & Co., New York, 
shown.—One dozen or less, $1.25; each additional souvenir, containing same names, 6c. PRICES: With Madonna in oval.—One dozen or less, $1.00. Each additional one 5c. win token BMY Brg eng 
wi ~hotograph —One dozen or less, $1.00 ; each additio venir 5cents fi — i : ie ty 4 be 
} mee be ep al takes the ~ ate of ie oe aoe SS oillcasl ance a ee po | ens, Professor of Botany in University of 
| Kansas. Illustrated. 9x6 ins. 349 pages. 




















The same as the Holly Sou- 


“4 This, shown be- ° ‘ sane 
Holly and Bells Souvenir. a, id hither Floral Souvenirs. venir described above, except Cloth. $<c- net. P. Blakiton’s Son & 


of ourChristmas Souvenirs. With the exception of the coverit that the front cover bears, instead of the Holly, the flowers Coy, SES gnes 

is made up like the Holly Souvenir. No photograpliused on named, as follows: Rose, Easter Lily, Golden Rod, Forget-me- | ‘‘Klementary Zoology.’’ A text-book 

this, Price: One dozen or less $1.00. Each additional one 5c. not. Order one flower or assorted. Prices: Same as for Holly. | for Secondary Educational Institutions. 
By Thomas W.:!ton Galloway, Ph. D.. 


ra | Good-Luck Souvenir Professor of Biolegy in the James Milli 
\ A new design for 1910 which is partic. ‘\ | ken ape oe rtp Illinois. Fae 
\ ularly fine. We call it our ‘‘Good Luck’? ; \ | trated. ' “on Tiehite Fa & Co: 

Souvenir on account of the four-ieaf Fy ae | ae ee - ~akiton’s won De 
clover which is a feature of its decora- / : Philadelphia. A ' 
tion. It is an especially elaborate de- | sl ' ‘‘Immensee.’’ Theoaore Storm, Cox 
sign, in gold, red, and dark and light % | f yaw \, | plete. Edited with introduction, not 
green; the entire design is embossed, 4 | and vocabulaiy by Edward Manley, Engl 
and the border is also of gold em- {7} =e 3 Y*Y | wood Higt: School, Chicago. 5x7 16 
bossed in stipple. The large amount Vy - |197 pages. Cloth. Scott, Foresman . 

| Company. 


of gold gives the Souvenir an espe- 
cially rich appearance. Size 4x5% ° WY! ‘‘An Outline for the Study of Amer 
inches. Names of teacher, pupils, > Rae \\\\ /can Civil Government.’’? With Speci 


school officers, etc. are printed ey NN | | | AVE Reference to Training for Citizenshi 
upon sheets of fine paper, and to- NAY \Y For use in Secondary Schools. Prepar: 
gether with a back cover of white be fi: } J for the New England History Teache: 
. cardboard are tied with silk cord. , Coe a , Association by its Committee. 5%x8 ir 
\ Photograph of Teacher is placed oe Waa 4 \\ oe : ai 184 pages. Cloth. 50c. net. Macmill- 
i \ in the oval, as shown, or if that ed Se NG. \ Co., New York. 
{ \ is not desired, the design is . \ : ‘*4 Practical Course in Mechanic 
~ \ changed slightly to permit of [iy i) ™ ee Drawing.’? By William F. Willard. 5 
\ otine ornamentation. : “ ins. 134 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. 5¢ 
| Grice, $14; cach efditional souvent: fim bs Popular Mechanics Co., Chicago. 
(edie Arend amr . aS | ‘Handbook of Penmanship of Free-Ar 
; _ $1.13; each additional, cents. The Good-Luck Souvenir—With Photograph pmanbamrys peace gal _A —— od 
” Boisatheas : . © Simi oat . | opment of rapid writing for all grades _ 
Ls. Pine Cone Souvenir tit except tiat Pine Cones take the | Arranged in three parts. 7%4x9 ins. | 
or _ 5 


Holly and Bells— . 
0 41, . Swi : ’ id pages. Stiff paper. 25c. net. 
Full Size 444 x6 place of the Thanksgiving emblems. Price—Same as for Thanksgiving. ian Co., New York. 





BS 





. Another new design, consists of two cards of (F Size, 4x6 1-4 ‘‘Making Good.’’ Stories of Golf am 
Laurel Two-Card Souvenir. fine white Bristol. The front card has a ; es other Outdoor Sports. By F. H. Speat- 
very handsome border design in blue, green and gold, emkossed. This also has oval for man, Van Tassel Sutphen, Poultney Bige- 
teacher’s photograph, and in space below, name and location of school, name of teacher and EE pot pas low and others.. Illustrated. 5x7 ims — 
of school officers are printed. On a second card the names of all the pupils are placed, the VGIAIT i 213 pages. Cloth. 60c. Harper & Broth-" j 
two cards belng tied together with silk cord. If there are more pupils’ names than can be a i ers, New York. 
placed on one card, extra sheets of fine paper are inserted. Where photograph is not desired, x al ‘“Three American Poems.’’ (Lak: 
appropriate change in upper part of design is made. Size of Souvenir 4x64 inches. ig ee English Classics.) The Raven, The 
° : With Photograph—One dosen or lees $1.00; | cack oboe Souvenir containing same names, 5 cents, oe ‘ Courtshi of Miles Standish, and Snow- 
Price Without Photograph—One dozen or less, % cents; each additional Souvenir, 4 cents, r ele P edited for School Use by cam b 


Other Styles made by us are "Tha : land Greever, A. M. With notes. 4x6 
pss (4! ex BS ins. 154 pages. Cloth. 25c. Scott, Fores 


Water Color, Statesmen-Author, White. House Souvenirs. § 2 | gage man & Co., Chicago. p 
: ty 2 ‘‘Southern Prose and Poetry.’’ Fot. 
Our Souvenirs are of the highest quality. Send for Free Samples. oe a fei Schools. By Edwin Mims and Bruce R. 


When Ordering give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own <2 Payne. 5x7% ins. 440 pages. 
name and in fact all mafter to be printed ou Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending, to insure ac- os ; | Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
curacy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at which you may i: ss ri g ‘ nar. : bs 
happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear. tx é 
Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Order well in advance of time needed. a eae e New book. Greatest Bonanmever 

When photograph style of our Souvenirs is desired, Photographs should be sent securely wrap and have i AGENTS: offered. Complete story of Avia- | 
name of sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. | tion ; Conquest of the Air. By bi Care 





Paulham, Brookins and others. 
sailan Aeroplane. Hundreds of ill 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. aed it Bes terme, Out ree. 
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